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THE ORIGIN OF THE JEWISH COLONY 

OF SYENE (ASSUAN). 

Among the nnmerous members of the Jewish colony of 
Syene, who are named in the noteworthy Aramaic Papyri, 
acquired by Lady Cecil and Mr. Mond» and edited by 
Sayce and Cowley, the occorrence of persons named Hosea 
(yvnn) is especially frequent. As witnesses we find sub- 
scribed in Papyrus B.: Hosea son of Peti-hniim {W>n 
Dl^ntsfi ns) line 17 ; in Document C. : Hosea son of Pelaliah 
(iT^fi na jmn) line 17 Hosea son f Be*ilyah (rrijn "D jwnn) 
line ai, and Hosea son of Tigdal (h^^ n3 penn) line 22. 
The last-named three Hoseas also appear in Papyrus D. 
(^^ 30, 33, and 34). As a householder we find in Papyrus 
J. (line 5) Hosea son of Uriah (rmiM ni penn), and his son is 
twice named in the same document (lines 17, 20) as 
Tedoniah son of Hosea (ptnn na rrrr), and once (line 2) 
as Yedoniah son of Hoshaia son of Uriah (rrynn n3 n^^T 
rrniK ns), where Hoshaiah (n^yenn) is an erroneous elongation 
of Hosea (yrV^). Further, a witness in Papyrus A (line 17) 
is named Shemaiah son of Hosea (ynn nn n^pDr) ; another 
witness in B. (line 18), Meshullam son of Hosea (ns thtn^ 
yrm), while in E. (line 14) there is mentioned a house^ 
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holder named Qaddl son of Oshea (yenK *u ^n:), where 
Oshea (ytriK) is the same as Hosea (yenn), just as n^w\H in 
U. i8 is the same as rrytnn in A. 19, 

Now this frequency of the name Hosea may possibly 
be a due to the origin of this Jewish colony in Upper 
Egypt. In the Bible, the name Hosea is almost exclusively 
applied to Ephraimites. The oldest bearer of the name 
is Hosea son of Nun of the Tribe of Ephraim (Num. xiii. 
8, 16 ; Deut. xxxii. 44). The Book of Chronicles (I. xxvii. 
20) names as Prince of the Tribe of Ephraim in the time 
of David, Hosea son of Azariah. The great Prophet of 
the Northern Kingdom, probably an Ephraimite, was 
Hosea son of Beeri ; and the last king of this realm was 
Hosea son of Elah. The name Hosea occurs elsewhere 
only once, namely in Neh. x. 24. This solitary exception 
does not hinder us from concluding that the name Hosea 
was specially common in the Northern Kingdom, and 
particularly in the Tiibe of Ephraim. 

As, then, this name appears in the colony of Syene and 
Elephantine as one of the commonest personal names, it 
seems reasonable to suggest that this colony, at least in 
part, consisted of descendants of people belonging to the 
Ten Tribes. 

The same conclusion is confirmed by frequent use of 
another personal name, Menahem (Droo). Among the wit- 
nesses in Papyrus G. (line 38) occurs Menahem son of 
Zaccur ("TDT na Dmo) ; in H. (line 17) there is a witness 
Menahem son of Qad61 (^n: *u DrOD), and another 
Menahem son of *Azariah (nnry ns DmtD) ; in J. (line 18) 
witnesses appear named Menahem son of Shallum ("n Dmo 
Dl^fi^) and Menahem son of Qaddl son of Ba'adyah 
(m^^ ns bro ns nnyo) ; the last-named, simply as Menahem 
son of Gaddl (hn: *u DmtD), appears in K. line 15 (as well 
as H. line 17). In document H. Menahem with his brother 
*Ananiah (n^^^y) sons of Meshullam son of Shelomim 
(DDl^fi^ *U DTens), are mentioned as principals. In the Bible 
the name Menalbiem only occurs as the name of one of the 
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last kings of the Northern Elingdom ; he came from Tirzah 
{2 Kings XV. 14), and was thus in origin an Ephraimite. 

The suggestion derived from these two names Hosea and 
Menabem may serve to throw a clearer light on the 
Jewish colonists settled in Syene. They were, in part at 
least, descendants of the Ten Tribes, who with the Persian 
army onder Cambyses had come, from their second home 
in Assyria and Media, to Egypt, where they received 
grants of land (see Schlirer in the Theologische LitteTatur- 
zeitung^ January 5, 1907, col. 6). In Syene they consti- 
tuted a common colony together with Judeans, who had 
come to Egypt either direct from Judea or from Baby- 
lonia with the Persian army. The mixed character of the 
colony would explain the surprising circumstance that its 
members are sometimes designated Jews (Judeans n^n^, 
plural pTin^) and sometimes Arameans (^o*tt<, plural r^*it<, 
^fiCDlK). As Jews would be designated only those members 
of the colony who came from the province of Judah 
(niiT n kw^td), or who were descendants of Judeans 
coming from Babylonia. On the other hand, the descen- 
dants of the Ten Tribes would be called Arameans. Per- 
haps the latter were so called in the lands of the Exile ; 
or they may have acquired this title for the first time in 
the Persian aimy, where they were associated with othei: 
groups, really Aramean, because of their similarity in 
speech. 

At all events, we may assume that the descendants of 
the Ten Tribes were not yet called Judeans in the time of 
the first Persian kings. When the Ephraimites found 
themselves in Assuan side by side with Judeans, and 
united in one community, both designations were applied 
to the members of the community, for the Judeans might 
also have been named Arameans because of their language. 
It thus came about that one and the same person is^ in 
the Papyri, sometimes called a Judean, sometimes an 
Aramean ; Mahseiah son of Yedoniah is once called 
Aramean (HDntt), and on another occasion Judean (^rr), 
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and the same is the ease "wiih Qoniyah son of Zadoq 
(6. line 3 ; A. line a ; B. line 8 ; A. line 2). Asa curiosity, 
i may further note that in the Talmudioal time the 
designations here used altematively of the same persons 
(Aramean and Jew) were employed to express the religious 
opposition between Jews and heathens (see T. /, Shebiith^ 
35 b. top I : ^KonK ^bUO^H ^H Viw VTVr ^h. Compare Die 
Agada der palaed. Amoraer, HE, 586 ; 65^, i). 

Perhaps we can thus also account for the surprising 
phenomena which the Syene Papyri reveal with regard to 
certain religious conditions : '^ the altur of the God Jahu '' 
(J. line 6), the oath of the Jewess Mibtahyah before the 
Egyptian goddess Sati (F. line 5). The mixed character of 
the Judean*Aramean community may possibly explain all 
this. 

W. Baohee. 
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H. N. BYALIK and his POEMS ^ 

TravdaUA from the writer^ s Ruesian MS. by 
Helena Fbank. 



HaherU 8ua fcUa^ libeUi^ ecriptoree. An author may 
have talent and even genius, his work may be intrinsically 
goody but this is not enough to secure him contemporary 
fame beyond the limits of his immediate literary surround-^ 
ings. Widespread recognition and success depend on other 
things as well: on the political status of the people to 
whom he belongs; on the language in which he writes; 
on the general disposition of the public at the moment 
of his appearance ; on the purely accidental feeling towards 
him of one or two influential critics; last, but perhaps 
not least, on the writer's origin. 

The universal celebrity of Maxim Gorki is not due so 
much to his incontestable genius and originality as to the 
growing interest of the civilized world in the empire of 
150 millions, of whom he is looked upon as the repre- 
sentative. To take the factor of language — *^ Die Leute 
von Seldwyla" by the Swiss Gottfried Keller, though 
written in a comparatively familiar tongue, is little known 
outside the German literary world, while G. Ohnet, a far 
less powerful writer than G, Keller, is widely read— thanks 
to the French language and the everywhere admitted 
charm of French polite letters — in other countries than 
France. Multatuli is a stranger to most bookshelves, less 
on account of his deficiency in form than because of the 

' As materials for this article may be mentioned : Byklik's works in 
separate editions, and in Jewish periodicals ; articles by T. Klansner ; 
reooUeetions of certain of the poet's friends and acquaintances. 
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slender interest taken by foreigners in contemporary 
Holland, and because of die rarity of the acquisition of 
Dutch. Uncle Tom*8 Cabin and Bellamy's Looking Back 
are well-known examples of books whose celebrity is 
largely due to their having appeared at the psychological 
moment. Had the Scandinavian authors no such pro- 
pagandist as Q. Brandes, were there no colonies of 
Scandinavian littirateurs and artists in the chief European 
centres writing fluently in many tongues, and bent on 
publishing abroad the fame of their compatriots, the 
literature of their small countries would be unknown 
in the rest of Europe to this day. And it is possible that 
Tolstoi and Gorki owe not a little of their popularity — 
the first, to his title of Count, the second, to his romanti- 
cally humble extraction. 

Present day Jewish literature in Hebrew or Yiddish, 
a literature bom and cradled in adversity, knows of no 
favouring circumstance, and suffers continually from the 
unnatural conditions under which its people are living. 
Earth has no single comer of whose nature and culture 
it can claim to be the complete expression. The majority 
of those Jews who are regarded by the Qentile world as 
representing the Jewish people, declare that Jewish 
national literature is a thing of the past. The Jewish 
^' upper ten thousand'' either does not know, or tries to 
forget, both languages above-mentioned — the historic 
language of Judaism, and the language of the Exile. 
There might be any number of good writers in Hebrew 
and Yiddish, and their very names not reach the ears of 
the Jewish upper classes, who only become aware of their 
existence when they are mentioned by some more fortunate 
western brother and fellow-writer. No people neglects 
its intellectual treasure to the same extent as the Jewish. 
Even the Hebrew works of Asher Ginsberg (Ahad Ha*am), 
who has contributed so much to the spiritual regeneration 
of the Jewish millions in Russia, are practically unknown, 
not only among Gentile students, but among the educated 
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Jews of the West, while even a Max Nordao haa made 
no secret of his inability to appreciate them. The Jetvish 
Encyclopedia contains many proofs of this ignorance of 
East-European Jewish life. To take the one which con- 
cems us most nearly: there was no room found for the 
Hebrew poet ByJiik in voL III (Be-Ch) which is dated 
1902, although a collection of his poems had appeared 
a year previously. It is only in an article on general 
Hebrew literature in vol. YUI, that we find two half-lines 
on the subject of this article. And it is only quite lately, 
thanks to the publication by the Jewish Quarterly Review 
(October, 1906) of a translation of his Yiddish poem on 
the pogr6mSy that some interest has been aroused here in 
Byklik's personality and in his other works. 

11. 

Hayyim-Nahman By&lik was bom in 1873 into a poor 
family in the hamlet of Rady, in Yolynia. His father 
was a pious Hassid, versed in Rabbinical and Talmudic 
lore, at one time accountant to the local millers and dealers 
in wood. At the time of the poet's birth he kept a tavern 
for the peasants. It is surely only among the old-fashioned 
Jews that we find these strange double personalities, or 
rather, that we see men living in two worlds : one, a world 
of small traders, street porters and publicans — of petty 
and sometimes sordid realities ; the other, a dream-world 
filled with the highest conceptions of moral beauty and 
of a religious and spiritual nationalism. ByMik's father, 
while he poured out vodka for the peasants and listened 
to their drunken mutterings, would be racking his brain 
over some question in the Talmud or Elabbalah, or puzzling 
out the hidden meaning of a story from the life of a 
Zaddik ^. Bady, like all the villages in South-west Russia, 
was surrounded by fields and woods, and intersected by 
gardens, and if there were no mountains to be seen, there 

1 Saint. 
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were hills and green banks, and the soul of the future 
poet drank unoonsoiously of the quiet beauty of his 
surroundings. In 1879, the family moved to Zhitdmir, and 
settled in the outskirts of the town. The neighbourhood 
was still almost rural — but Hayyim-Na^man was now 
six years old^ and the '* yoke of tiie Torah " was laid on 
his shoulders. He began with ihe Pentateuch and the 
Psalms (with their scholastic interpretation), and quickly 
passed on to the Talmud and the Rabbinical literature. 
But his severance from Nature was not complete, for the 
heder (school) stood near a line of hiUs at the feet of which 
were some little lakes, and the pupils spent their free 
time out of doors lying under the trees, and looking 
across to the wood. 

In the course of a year the father died, leaving a family 
of seven destitute souls. The mother was forced to confide 
her children to different relatives better off than herself, 
and to sell small-ware in the street. By&lik's recollections 
of this period of his life are to be found in sequence in 
the poem : " My song" (^ni^). The boy Hayyim-Nahman 
fell to the lot of an old grandfather, none too well pleased 
to have him. But the child showed such unusual intel- 
lectual aptitude that the old man, who was revered as 
an eminent Talmudist and scrupulous Hassid^ soon grew 
fond of his little grandson on whom he looked as his 
spiritual inheritor. Holding to the beautiful Talmudic 
interpretation of the text : " A threefold cord is not 
quickly broken" (Ecclesiastes iv. 12), he was persuaded 
that the light of the Torah would not be extinguished 
<' where the grandsire taught the grandchild." But this 
made him only the more exacting as to the fulfilment of 
tasks and religious duties, and all outbreaks of boyish 
mischief on Hayyim-Nahman's part were severely pun- 
ished. Hayyim-Nahman being a very lively customer, 
there was no end to the pinches, slaps, and beatings 
he received, and not only firom his grandfather and 
his rabbi : his numerous relatives, out of pity, so they 
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averred, for both gprandfather and fatherlefis grandchild, 
corrected him on their own responsibility. Of coarse 
the boy was only provoked to wrath by this rongh 
treatment, and revenged himself as best he could by 
a fresh series of tricks. At the same time he showed 
a passion for reading, and this he had ample means of 
gratifying, for his grandfather's store of books included, 
beside the Midrash, Eabbalistic works, others of a com- 
bined moral and philosophical nature, and stories of the 
lives of the saints. At eleven years old, he was already 
dipping into such philosophical works as the Cuzari 
of Jehudah Halevy and the Moreh Nebukhim of Maimo- 
nides. We are not called upon to suppose he understood 
them, but we must remember that in old days the Jewish 
scholar of eleven had already been through the difficult 
Talmudical commentaries known as Tossafoth and others. 
Anyway, the perusal of these books opened his mind to 
the enlightening influence of the Haskalah ^, the publica- 
tions of which he was to come across a little later on. 

The writer in ByJllik showed himself early. Hayyim- 
Na^an was only seven when he started creative work 
in a mixture of Hebrew, the Syriac of the Targum, and 
Yiddish. His teachers, like the generality of melammedim, 
were of limited instruction and intelligence, but there was 
one with a passion for the Agadah, who imbued him with 
that affection for the Midrash which has enriched his 
poetry with so many words, expressions, and themes. In 
his poem: "To the Agadah/' Byjdik tells us what he 
owes to the poetry of the Talmudical period. Another 
teacher, with a penchant for the Bible pure and simple, 
led him to study the Prophets, at whom the Hassidlm 
looked askance as being too liberal in their ideas of 
religious duty. At thirteen, Byjtlik was confirmed and 
set free from heder^ and he began to study for himself 
in the Beth Hammidrash (Rabbinical College). 

^ The moTe for enlightenment originated in Germany by Moses 
Mendelssohn, and which spread thenoe into Russia. 
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There was scarcely any one there in the intervals between 
the prayers, for the local Jews were all busy in their 
various callings. Only the Dayyan^ went in and out to 
wind the clock, and to help the boy student in the capacity 
of elder comrade. Byjtlik made use of the solitude to read 
the books issued by the Haskalah, and he began to dream 
of going abroad and entering a rabbinical seminary. Being, 
however, without means to that end, and with no hope 
of obtaining them, he presently limited his ambitions to 
the curriculum of the Yeshibah or academy of Yolozhin. 

Yolozhin — an old-fashioned little town in the govern^ 
ment of Yilna — is chiefly inhabited by Jews. At the 
suggestion of the Yilna Qaon, Rabbi Elijah, the head of 
the Misnagedtm, one of his scholars, the wealthy Babbi 
Hayyim Yolozhiner, founded in Yolozhin, in 1803, a higher 
academy for the study of the Talmud and the checking 
of the spread of Hassidism. The custom of arranging 
for the supply of free meals to needy students by the 
householders, common to all other academies, was not 
pmctised in Yolozhin. Hither came only those who had 
ah*eady distinguished themselves by their capacity or their 
acquirements, and the necessitous were supported by the 
academy itself. As time went on, the beams of West- 
European culture began to creep into the Yeshibah of 
Yolozhin. Some of the students were afterwards to be 
found among the most enlightened rabbis in all Russia; 
others proceeded to rabbinical seminaries, and occupied 
posts abroad; others became Hebrew writers, and yet 
others entered Russian schools and were transformed into 
Russian Intellectuals and all manner of " ists." Towards 
the close of the '8o'b, the reactionary and anti-Semitic 
government tried to lord it over the Yolozhin academy. 
But the dii*ectors chose rather to dose it than bow to 
the hated tyrant. 

It was long before By bilk's grandfather would consent 
to his nephew going to Yolozhin, for Lithuania, in which 
1 The town-rabbrs legal assistant. 
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the town is situated, was known to be full of heretics, i. e. 
non-Hassidlm. But having convinced himself, to his 
sorrow, that By^k had already lost his faith in the 
Zaddikim, he gave way* By^ik had no sooner entered 
the academy than he was seized by the spirit of the place, 
and threw himself upon the Talmud with such ardour 
that a few months later the head of the academy declared : 
" His ancestors must have been Lithuanians ! In justice to 
the Bosh-Teshibah : the proverb, LUvak = ^demkopp " 
(cross- or sharp-head) is current wherever Yiddish is spoken. 

Byjtiik has described his life in Volozhin in the long 
poem : ^^np?, best translated by the German der Vid- 
fleissige. Another few months, and he joined the secret 
group of the Maskillm (who had mostly received their 
enlightenment through the medium of the Neo-Hebrew 
literature), and began to learn Russian. One of the first 
Russian books to fall into his hands was a collection 
of verses by the Jewish poet S. Frug, and ByJJik, as he 
read, felt his own slumbering genius stir vaguely within 
him. But his earliest printed work was in prose, the 
occasion of its appearance being as follows : — 

The first two articles of Ahad Ha*am on spiritual 
Zionism, published two years before, had made a profound 
impression on all readers of Hebrew by reason of their 
simplicity of form, and the originality of their contents. 
Their author, at the time the articles were written, had 
founded the secret society of the Ben^ Mosheh (which 
existed eight years), for the propagation of the spiritual 
Zionism mentioned. Then another Jewish writer, Tavetz, 
had taken the field with an Orthodox Zionism which 
united European culture with the minutest observances 
of old-fashioned Judaism. The wave of controversial ex- 
citement roused by these two authors swept through the 
Volozhin academy, and a Zionist group was founded (this 
was before the day of shekels, committees, and congresses), 
which entrusted Byjtlik, who had declared for Ahad 
Ha'am, with the drafting of a manifesto embodying a com- 
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promise between the oppoDents, and which was printed 
in the Petersburg Ha/mdUz. 

But little by little Byjdik tired of his stay at the 
Yeshibah, and he went secretly to Odessa, the centre of 
Jewish intellectual life, and, moreover, the home of Ahad 
Ha^am, with whom he was afterwards to form a close 
friendship. Without connexions, without means, without 
even a sufficient knowledge of his country's language, the 
eighteen year old youth adventured himself into the great 
Russian city. Shy, and of somewhat uncivilized mimners^ 
he did not know where to turn for help and guidance. 
Fortunately, the son of the then Rabbinical assistant was 
a former student at Yolozhin, and his family secured for 
By&lik some gratuitous instruction, and a pupil to whom 
he gave lessons in Hebrew. For a few months all went 
well. Then the pupil died, and BjjJik was once more 
adiift, when a happy chance brought him together with 
the veteran Jewish writer M. L. Lilienblum, to whom he 
showed his verses, and who gave him an introduction to 
Ahad Ha*am. The latter chose the poem, **To a bird" 
(i^&vn ^K), and sent it to the editor of the collection 
Hapardes for publication. The editor, Ravnitzki, took 
a fancy to other poems as well, but what could be ex- 
pected by way of remuneration from a struggling Hebrew 
publisher ? 

1892 saw the closing of the Yolozhin academy, and 
ByUik, afraid that news of his truancy might reach his 
relatives, had just resolved to go back to them, when he 
heard that his grandfather was dying. Having pawned 
his earthly possessions for a few rubles, he hastened home. 
(See the two poems: "From a far country," and "The 
return.") 

The grandfather died, leaving hb grandson a small sum 
of money. Then the well-meaning relations stepped in 
and exhorted him to marry, for what says the Talmud? 
" at eighteen years — the bridal." ByJllik consented, and for 
some years he lived quietly, according to custom, in the house 
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of his wife's par^ts, busy perfeciiiig his talents. A quantity 
of poems published by tiie firm Tushia, in 1902, belong 
to this period. Having ** eaten his kost/' he started life 
as an independent householder, and as a dealer in wood, 
hoping for abundant leisure in which to devote himself 
to literature. But not all poets have the business aptitude 
of William Morris, and Byidik soon lost what little fortune 
he had, and was obliged to recommence giving lessons 
in Hebrew in the families of well-to-do merchants. The 
impressions received in the course of this occupation are 
recorded in the gloomy verses : '' Surely, the people is 
grass" (D^ "Tpj ]M). In 1900 he went back to Odessa, 
where he is engaged with literature and teaching; he is 
assistant editor of the Hebrew monthly Hashiloah, gives 
lessons in Hebrew, and is a member of the publishing firm 
"Moriah.'* 

m. 

like the Hebrew writers of the past generation, ByUik 
derives bis inspiration almost exclusively from Jewish 
souroes. But the older writers were ever unable to 
separate the kernel from the shelL Conscious or uncon- 
scious assimilators, they took upon themselves — with 
exception of the purely Biblical Judaism respected by 
the Jewish and Christian world alike— to look upon the 
whole of post-Biblical Jewish history and tradition as one 
tragic mistake. Criticizing the old customs and obser- 
vances with heedless raillery, they called on Jewish youth 
to rebel against the Ghetto existence, and to shake them- 
selves free from the stifling pressure of the past. But the 
generation to which ByUik belongs, notwithstanding their 
usual freedom of attitude with regard to religious matters, 
have an intense admiration for the traditions of Judaism 
enshrined in the Talmud and the Kabbalah. They 
acknowledge that, only behind the walls of a Ghetto could 
such measure of individualism as is possible for a people 
surrounded by foes and deprived of their country, have 
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been preserved ihroagh the centuries. They see, at the 
same time, that no racial antagonism, no anti-Semitism or 
Jndaeophobia, no complicated ritual, no external barriers 
would have saved the Jewish race from extinction without 
their deep-rooted love for the Torah — their joy in life, 
and their strength in death. In Heine's PriTiaessin 
Babbathy it is only on Friday evenings that the enchanted 
Prince Israel recovers his human form for twenty-four 
hours. In Byjdik's eyes, the starved and cowering creature 
^ mit hundischen Gedanken ** is never anything but a king's 
son, whose soul no evil magic has power to transform until 
he let go of his talisman — the Torah* By&Iik loves not 
only the Biblical Judaism clung to by the semi-assimilated, 
but also the Talmudical Judaism which has enriched the 
world with many spiritual treasures : the limitless devotion 
to the Torah, the resolve to endure affliction because of 
hope in the Messianic ideal, the abandonment of the 
argument of physical force, purity of morals and perseve- 
rance in all things. This spirituality of the Jewish race, 
conceived and formulated by the prophets in the territorial 
period of Israel's history, has been preserved through 
2,000 years of persecution and exile. To the group 
which includes the remarkable poems concerning the Beth 
Hammidrash and the Yeshibah of the Russian Ghetto, 
belongs also : ** If thou would*st know the source. . ." 

Byilik, however, taking Jewish history en bloc, is not 
blind to the shadows in the picture. The intense spirituality 
of the Ghetto turned the Jews away from nature, from the 
fresh air, from a healthy normal life and simple pleasures. 
ByMik sees and deplores the suppression, by ihe intellectual 
part of their being, of its physical complement — a sup^ 
pression dangerous to heart and mind alike. He acknow- 
ledges the saving necessity for them to show some energy 
in self-defence, he is alarmed at the absence of priipitive 
wildness in the character of the race. Especially sad in 
his eyes is the premature development of the Jewish 
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children. Their happy time ends almost with their baby- 
hood. Heder-life usually begins for them when they are 
five to six years old, and it is a very hard and dreary 
one for that tender age. Therefore, and if we remember 
the poet*s own unhappy boyhood, it is easy to understand 
why, in his contributions to Hebrew pedagogic literature, 
he continually reverts to the non-existence of childhood 
among the Jews. In one of his best poems : " Take me 
beneath thy wing " (^Dja nnn ^yp^wn), he expresses his own 
longing after youth and love; — 

come and take thou me 

Beneath thy wing, safe sheltered from all cares. 
Thy breast the refuge of my head shall be, 
The hiding-place of my rejected prayers. 

In twilight's honr of ruth, 
Bend down and hear the secret of my pain: 
They say that somewhere in the world is youth — 
Then where is mine? for I have sought in vain. 

Hear yet again, I pray. 

Consumed is my soul with inward fire; 

And somewhere in the world is love, they say — 

What is this love, to which all hearts aspire? 

The stars my gaze deceived. 

1 had a dream, and now my dream has fied. 
I come with empty hands, of all bereaved, 
The last joy vanished and the last hope dead. 

come and take thou me 
Beneath thy wing, safe sheltered from all cares. 
Thy breast the refuge of my head shall be, 
The hidiug-place of my rejected prayers. 

There is a whole series of his poems dealing with Nature ; 
the former Yeshibah student, the Teahive-Boher of the 
Gass, is as sensitive as any other poet to her beauty and 
her melancholy, to the subtle influences of sunshine and 
cloud. The following from the " Summer Songs " is one of 
his earlier lyrics in the line under consideration : — 
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Weary am I (tf the sad, spoilt sammer! 

Noonday and midnight the changeleas sound 

Filling my ears of the splash of the rain 

Falling in sheets on the soaked, sodden ground. 

Rain that beats on the thatch oyerhead. 

Rain that taps, taps, taps at the window, 

Seems, it would show me the grey world around, 

Seems, it would drive me to wish myself dead. 

Yonder there lies th' unhanrested cornfield, 

Waits for the sickle in yain. 

Lower and lower where runs the long furrow 

Bent with the weight of the grain. 

Heavy with fruitage, the trees in the orchard 

Qroan as if tortured. 

Overladen, with straining boughs, 

While from the branches, never stopping, 

Long, long tears are slowly dropping 

Down*to the earth . . • 

I know the rain is good, 

And fraught with blessing for the thirsty land : 

Anon *twill call the reaper to the field 

And fill the bam with food 

For man and beast— it brings down bread from heaven, 

The gift of Qod flung broadcast from his hand. 

As in reward for toil; 

That little tender shoots below the soil. 

Deep, deep below. 

Do nestle to the rain with sucking lips 

Like infants to the mother's breast. I know 

There *s many a parched thing 

That waits for the fulfilment which the rain 

Alone can bring. 

I know, full soon the sun will shine again 

And touch the apple*s cheek with deeper red, 

And ev*ry labour of our hands repay. 

I know it friend— and yet I grieve to lose 

One moment of the summer, brief at best, 

To see her petals fall, untimely shed. 

And all sweet hues and odours washed away. 

Poems on other subjects express, not ihe pensive melan- 
choly of ihe above, but a gloom verging on despair. 
ByJilik is cut to the heart to see the Jewish middle class, 
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careless of the high traditions of their race, given over 
to the pursuit of wealth, and bent on nothing better worth 
having than titles and decorations. What are these 
descendants of Jacob not ready to give for Esau's lentil 
pottage ? For a smile from a non-^Jew they will renounce 
their own and their children's part in the heritage of Israel. 
The poem: "Surely the people is (withered) grass,'* has 
been mentioned. 

Questions of social economy have no attraction for 
Byjdik in themselves, although there are echoes of them 
in many of his verses. In contrast to most Jewish poets, 
such as M. Bosenfeld in Yiddish and " Yehallel " in Hebrew, 
Byldik is less concerned with the plight of the Jews than 
with the plight of Judaism. The economic side of his 
people's life interests him only in so far as the soul of 
a nation depends on the bodies of its component units-^ 
mm p« nop t*H &K— " Where there is no bread, there is no 
Torah/' said the old Fathers. In the beautiful poem: 
" The hope of the poor destitute," we find a sick melammed 
lying among strangers and dreaming of his return home — 
and even here the spiritual element predominates. 

The more complicated became the life of the Russian 
Jews, the more Byjtlik's muse inclined to tragedy. Then 
came the Eishineff thunderclap— Byjtiik hastened thither 
to collect information, and the result of what he heard 
and saw was the poem: *^0n the massacre" (njinn ^). 
This powerful, bitter, and horrible description of the pogrdm 
puts every other attempt at the same thing into the 
shade. By^ik has also published a Yiddish version of 
this poem, named "Die Sbechitah - Shtadt," and it is 
Uiis Yiddish poem a partial translation of which 
appeared in the Jewish Quarterly Review. As we hope 
to see also an English translation of the Hebrew njinn 5j, 
we will not dwell upon it. The author gives a ghastly 
picture of the barbarity of the rioters, and flings terrible 
accusations at the Jews themselves; but the climax of 
horror is reached in a few lines in which the yells, thi*eats- 

VOL. XIX. H h 
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and tumult of the mob give place to the silent, despairing 
apathy of the victims — the apathy of the man who lets 
his hands drop and is unable even to shriek aloud. It 
is certain aspects of this hopeless resignation, this pitiable 
acquiescence of the Jews in the inevitable for them and 
theirs, that move By&lik to anger. Is this anger of his 
justified? only to a certain extent. But he is no photo* 
grapher or reporter, rather a prophet whose very love for 
his people causes him to bum with indignation at their 
weakness. And h^ was still in Kishineff when he shook 
oflF his gloom and wrote the joyous poem : " To the sun," 
with which he speeded the delegates on their way to the 
sixth Zionist Congress. 

But soon there followed new misfortunes and disappoint^ 
ments : the crisis at the sixth congress, the death of Herzl, 
the substitution of Territorialism for the cherished historic 
ideal. Then came the Russo-Japanese war, the assassination 
of Plehve, and the rise of the Russian nation for freedom. 

A new life opened for Russian Jewry — and the whole 
people went over to the revolution ! Owners of industrial 
establishments, merchants, orthodox Talmudists, and Has- 
sidim suddenly appeared side by side in the ranks of the 
extreme Left. '^Warum gehoren die meisten Juden zu 
den LinkenV* once asked Prince Windischgratz of the 
Austrian Democratic leader, Adolf Fischhof. *'Weil sie 
keine Rechte haben ! " answered the latter. And, as though 
at the wave of a magician's wand, the very character of 
the Russian Jews underwent a change. Those who before 
hid themselves ** in holes and comers " came forward and 
offered their own breasts as a protection for their brothers 
and sisters. Themselves in the avant-garde of the revolu- 
tion, they inspired the whole of it, and their cause was 
not theirs only, but the cause of all alike. By what 
miracle was the '' coward " of yesterday transformed into 
the combatant and even hero of to-day ? The fact is, there 
are no essentially brave and cowai*dly races — their courage 
and timidity are the outcome of condition and circum- 
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stance. For nearly 1,800 years the Jews have never waged 
war, and they are accustomed to settle disputes between 
themselves without resorting to the fist. Fights within 
the Ghetto are of rare occurrence. Should one take place, 
the antagonists afterwards repeat, with a peculiar intona- 
tion, the words, '* he lifted his hand against a Jew." The 
heads of the Jewish children in the Hedarim are not 
stuffed, like those of the children of ** civilized " nations, 
with accounts of battles and the lives of wholesale shedders 
of blood, that still make up so much of present-day 
"history." The Hedarim^ with all their shortcomings, 
taught another and better kind of heroism. And while 
in Spain the " cowardly " Jews perished with the " Shema'," 
the declaration of the Unity of God, on their lips at the 
stakes of the Inquisition, in Russia they i*efused to place 
in their windows and doorways the ikons and crosses 
which would have saved them from the rioters. 

And now that By&lik sees the Jews infected with the 
general savagery of the ** civilized " world, and taking to 
knives, revolvers, and bombs, he is soiTy. He grieves 
because the new life is not distinctively Jewish. He is 
afraid that the national elements will be swept away in 
the torrent of the revolution. They hold social-political 
meetings in the Beth-Hammidrash ! Hebrew, which was 
flourishing only three to four years back, is giving way on 
all sides before the rapid onslaught of the more generally 
familiar Yiddish. And the Yiddish publications devote but 
little space to Jewish life and literature, the rest being taken 
up with advice given from the view-point of every political 
party to the mass of the Jewish electors. The lofty impulse 
to sacrifice everything to the Torah has been directed into 
other channels, and towards the end of 1904 Byklik 
writes his profoundly melancholy poem : ** The word,*' of 
which what follows is the second half: — 

Behold the night— the shadows gather round, 
And we go stumbling forward l^e the blind. 
A something crossed our midst— no man knows tchat, 
H h 2 
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And no one speaks and there is non« to tell 

If now for us the sun arose or set, 

Nor if he set for ever. 

And all around is chaos, black and vast, 

And refuge there is none. 

And if we ciy aloud and if we praj — 

Who hears us? 

And if we fling an awful curse abroad— 

On whose head will it fall? 

And if we gnash our teeth and clench our fist — 

Whose skull shall start in twain? 

The Toid will swallow up, the wind will waft away, 

They perished once before^-will perish thus again. 

No strength, no stay, we cannot see the road. 

The heayens are dumb. 

They know they sinned against us, grievously, 

And bear their sin in silence . . • 

Unclose thy lips, prophet of last things, 

And hast thou words, then speak! 

Though bitter they shall be as death itself, 

No matter— only speak! 

Shall Death affright us? nay, his angel rides 

Upon our shoulders, and his bridle drags 

Our mouth incessantly • . • 

And with the risen corpse's ghastly smile. 

The gambler's hideous glee, 

For ever do we move toward the grave. 

Byklik grows more and more convioced that ihh threaten- 
ing fist which the Jew is now showing his tormentors 
will descend anywhere but on the latter's head. Byklik, 
however, is no fanatical Nationalist ; nothing of the sort. 
He desires no wall of partition between the Jews and 
other races, only its disappearance is to be the result, not 
of assimilation, but of mutual respect and of possibility 
for the Jews to follow freely the bent of their national 
genius. And if he wishes for the downfall of the tents 
of Shem, it is only that he may see the former palace 
rise in their stead. At this moment the masses of the 
Russian Jews are daily more strongly attracted by the 
foreign life to which is due so much of the impoyerish- 
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ment and degeneration of the Jewish people. And Jewish 
youth — the hope and stay of the race— throw themselves 
recklessly into the stormy life in common with their 
neighbours, a life forged and wrought by other than 
Jewish hands. 

The poet expresses himself on this subject in the poem : 
*• Surely this is the visitation of God " : — 

God's chastisement is this and heavy curse: 

That you shall cast away your own live heart, 

Wring out your sacred tears beside all waters 

And string them on the first false thread of light, 

And pour your spirit into alien marble, 

And in the stranger*s rock entomb your soul. 

While still the rav*ner*s teeth are in yoar flesh. 

Tour soul too shall you fling to him for food. 

And yon shall build him Pithom, aye, and Ramses, 

With living bricks— your own and children *s children. 

And when the child-soul cries from out the building, 

The sonnd shall die away before it reach you. 

If one among them grow a strong-winged eagle, 

For ever shall you scare him from the nest. 

And should he, thirsting for the son, mount skyward, 

The light that he shall bring is not for you. 

His wings may part the clouds and free the sunlight — 

It shall not fall on you. 

Far distant shall he soar above the crags. 

His scream beyond your hearing . . . 

When thus you shall have spumed your best ones from you, . 

One after other, you shall sit bereaved, 

Your tent despoiled, all beauty fled your dwelling, 

A dread and desolation to be seen. 

God's blessing nevermore shall cross the threshold. 

Salvation's joy stand tapping at the window. 

And when you turn to pray, the words shall fail you, 

To weep— the tears, because your heart shall dry 

And feAe and shrink— a garland from the vineyard 

That withers in a comer of the winepress. 

The sap shall never visit it again, 

The wine that bids the drooping heart rejoice. 

And yields refreshment to the languid soul. 

The hearthfire, when you crave it, shall have died, 

The cat mew loudly in the chilly ashes . . . 
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And yon shall soon wax grey and moody— round you 
The endless sadness, and within you, nothing. 
Your eyes shall seek the dead flies in the window, 
The spiders in nnswept and empty comers, 
And misery shall whine within the chimney, 
The hoosewall shake to ev*ry passing tread. 

The ** Scroll of Fire " is a long symbolic poem in eight 
parts. After a beautiful opening in the style of the Agadah, 
it tells how a number of captive Jewish youths and 
maidens are cast by the foe upon the opposite shores of 
a desert island. The youths start to wander across the 
glaring, waterless plain. Typical of the Jews of the 
Babbinical period^ they shut their eyes on a cruel world, 
and their soul shrinks back upon itself. But the sound 
of a mysterious march, like the quiet beating of a heart, 
inspires them to advance, and the one who forces himself 
to peer from imder his heavy lids sees among them two 
tall youths, one dark and one fair, in whose hearts beat 
the hearts of all. But the two youths are equal in stature 
one to the other, and there is no telling which of them 
is the real leader of the throng. Of these two genii of the 
Jewish race, the dark one is sent to mock and to destroy, 
and, in his scorn and hatred of the old Western civilizations 
in which he had, and might have, no part, he threatens 
not only what is rotten and pestilential, but that also 
which is of enduring worth and beauty. His is the song 
of revenge : — 

From ont the ahyss of carses lift the song of strife. 

Black as your smouldering hearts, 

And bear it to the God-rejected nations, 

And blast them with its flame ! 

The song sows devastation o*er their plains 

And ruin to their fields of rustling com. 

And when you wander, singing, through their gardens. 

And touch the lilies, they shall droop and die, 

And when you look upon their sculptured marbles, 

Behold, they fall and crumble into dust. 

And laughter, bitter laughter, cold and cruel. 

Your sword wherewith to slay . . . 
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The fair youth, whose mission is to console and to uplift^ 
reminds the excited company of the song of love and peace, 
the song of the future, but no one listens to him . . • All but 
he drink of the River and Peril and eat of the wild, bitter 
saltwort ^. Now the troop of maidens appear in their turn, 
heedless of danger, above the steep bank of the stream. 
With their tightly closed eyes, thorn-encircled brow and 
beatific smile, they are the Jewish women who, in blind 
faith and sacrificial patience, have borne their lot through 
the centuries. *^ Like a flight of white storks " they plunge 
into the abyss. The horrified youths throw themselves 
in to the rescue, and all perish together — all but the fair 
youth who remains the sole type of the past and present 
of his race. The vision of his beloved of early days — his 
passion for whom he has since been taught to regard as 
sin — rises from the water and would lure him back into 
the depth. But the pillars of heaven are shaken, God 
himself destroys his Temple, a single spark of the holy fire 
on the altar is saved by a pitiful angel, and lies, tended 
by the Dawn, on a rock in the same island. The youth 
approaches the rock. Now he is torn between the earthly 
and the heavenly, the height and the depth— and in bis 
anguish of desire he grasps at both. Snatching the divine 
spark to his breast, he leaps into the abyss, but the depth 
cannot swallow the spark, and casts him out . . . and now 
he wanders tormented by a threefold fire : the flame from 
the Temple altar, the flame of Satan, and the flame of 
earthly love— and still, because of the divine spark within 
him, he looks and longs for the Dawn. 

A few words on the significance of ByJtlik's poetry 
and on the attitude taken up towards it by Hebrew 
critics. 

Native and foreign criticism are rarely at one when 

a living author is concerned. Sometimes the latter is 

made more of abroad than at home. Byron is a case in 

point. It oftener happens that home critics, succumbing 

* Job TXT. 4, Rev. Ver. 
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to the charms of form andmiliew, prmse their own Author 
overmuch, and there is a sense in which Goethe's beautiful 

fines: — 

Wer den Dichter will Terstehea 
Muss ins Dichters Lande gehen 

are not quite true. Hebrew critics are loud in their praise 
of those poems in which Byitlik treats pf Nature and of 
love. It should be borne in mind that the Hebrew love- 
songs preserved to us are comparatively rare. The Biblical 
Song of Songs was int^reted as an allegory, and in the 
Hebrew revival in mediaeval Spain and Italy love, though 
a very frequent subject of occasional verses, did noi inspire 
a love-poetry. We must, however, except the youthfuX 
poems of Jehudah Halevy in the twelfth, and the satirical 
work of Immanuel of Home in the sixteenth century* 
The verses of Luzzatto and othei-s in allegoricaUdidactic 
style deal with love of another kind. The New Hebrew 
poets, have all tried their hand at the poetical expres- 
sion of love. The attempts of the earlier among them 
show a preference for rhetoric over simplicity, and for the 
stringing together of sonorous words in would-be imitation 
of the Bible. Suddenly there appeared — speaking a human, 
but not the less Biblical, language^ — ^a whole array of young 
Hebrew poets: Byilik, Tchernichovski, Berditchevski, 
Feuerberg, Cohen, and others. 

What are the chief characteristics of the new love-poems 
in the Hebrew tongue ? 

To judge from what we know of Jewish history, the 
ancient Jews were of an imaginative and passionate dis- 
position, the influence of which on the relations between 
the sexes may be gathered not only from the Bible, but 
from the Midrash as welL Under the influences of the 
Babbinical period, and thanks to the material conditions 
of Ghetto life, this vehemence was gradually subdued, and 
habits of moderation and restraint were induced in its 
stead. It was only the spread of assimilation among the 
middle classes that brought about a noticeable slackening 
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of monds — a borrowed trait, due, like aloobolism, to the 
wisk to imitate. We find among the Jewish. Intellectuals 
a frequently morbid craving after Nature and love. The 
German poets and novelists of Jewish extraction (in neither 
language is their proportion a large one), old and new, 
down to the Jv/ng- Berliner and the Jung^Wiener^ all 
harp on their Sehneu^ht nach Lebensfreuden, and, having 
lamented the impossibility they are in 6f sich audebeui 
they are usually silent as to the reason— namely, their 
own Jewishness. 

The following fact goes far to explain the origin of 
Byjdik's works of the kind. «*When By&lik wrote his 
poems on love " — ^we inquired of the friend of his youth, 
to whom the poet had directed us, " Was he in love with 
any one himself? " — " No (was the reply), he married early, 
and remained faithful to his wife like all good Jews, but 
he began to write his love-poems when he first became 
acquainted with the poetry of Immanuel of Roma" Hence, 
in these poems, the absence of the sensual ^emp^m^n^ 
of the Latin races and of the longing for das Ewig WeiMiche 
of the Germans* Their leading theme is a sigh for the 
loss incurred during the Exile of the power to enjoy oneself 
" like other people," a complaint that the poet himself 
never knew the sweet intoxication of a pure and youthful 
passion, with its power to enrich and beautify the whole 
of after-life. 

Of course, they love in the Ghetto, quite as warmly, and 
certainly more faithfully, than do their neighbours. But 
where with the latter it is love to the woman, with them 
it is love to the wife, and always bound up with the thought 
of children, the continuation of the family and the race, 
and the fulfilling of a divine precept. 

The Hebrew critics and readers are not a whit less 
enthusiastic over ByiJik's descriptions of Nature, in which 
the theme is the same — a continual lament over the ex- 
clusion of Nature from the daily life of the Jewish masses. 
Here again the entliusiasm is partly due to the fact that 
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Byklik and bis contemporaries have succeeded in proving : 
that Hebrew, witb the help of the language of Rabbinical 
literature, is capable of expressing all the effects of light, 
sound, and colour. 

. But this, however important for readers of their verses 
in the original, cannot be expected to interest others to 
anything like the same extent. To the general reader, 
that part of ByJJik's work will seem the most original 
and significant which deals with national-historical 
and cultural subjects. His poems on life in the Beth 
Hammidrash and the Yeshibah and their poetic outlook 
on contemporary Jewish existence have been mentioned. 
But the poem which stands pre-eminent, even among his 
very best, is the " Tale (or Sage) of the Pogr6m," not owing 
to its depth of thought, but because of its unwonted passion 
of expression and of its overwhelming effect on the reader, 
who feels every line fall like a hammer on his brain. The 
subject of the "Scroll of Fire" is larger and deeper in scope, 
but the poem betrays that want of the feeling for pro- 
portion characteristic of Jewish artistic creations in 
contradistinction to those of the Greeks* Undesirable, 
too, are its occasional lapses from the Biblical style, not 
that Hebrew is to be denied the right to some development 
in the course of 2,000 years, but because the Biblical form 
is the one best suited to the subject-matter of the poem. 
However — la critique est aisSe, Vart est difficile. ... It is to 
be hoped that Byklik's best poems will appear before long 
in English translations. English readers will then judge 
for themselves, whether or no there exists in Russian Jewry 
a poet such as the whole Jewish people may find it worth 
while to claim for their own« 

B. Ibry. 
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AN ELEVENTH- CENTURY DOCUMENT 
CONCERNING A CAIRO SYNAGOGUE. 

Ths treasures of the Cairo Jewish CommuDity are not 
exhausted either by the riches of its Genizot, or by the 
splendid and interesting Bible MSS. which I have myself 
recently described ^. The authorities of both the Rabbin* 
ites and Karaites there (and I use the first word, as I 
know of no collective word in lieu of it) possess certain 
further treasui'es, which they keep from the view of 
strangers for the simple reason that they themselves 
have no sense of their real value. It is time that especial 
insistence should be laid upon the importance of the 
records and archives in our congregational and communal 
organizations — especially in the case when age makes 
them respectable subjects of historical investigations. 
Unfortunately, too little attention has been paid to such 
matters in the past; and it may readily be supposed 
that much of this material has already run to waste ^. 

This must be especially true of the communities in the 
East They nearly all have a history that stretches far 
back into previous centuries; and the compass of their 
jurisdiction reached out so much further than it did in 
the West, that the materials for the civic history of the 
Jews ought to be found in large quantities in their 
registers. But, unfortunately, the further east one goes^ 

' See J. Q. R., July, 1905, 

' See the pertinent remarks of Mr. Israel Abrahams in the Jeioish 
ChronicU, Nov. 25, 190 z ; and my article on the Archives of the Florence 
community in the JRstue dea itudea Juives, vol. LI, pp. 303 et seq. I may 
add that those of the Roman synagogues are now being put in order. 
A yery notable exception to the disorder generally existing is the splendid 
oondition of the documents in possession of the Leghorn community. 
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the further removed is the probability of finding such 
records. Salonica, Crete, Constantinople, Damascus, Bagdad, 
Ispahan, Bochara, — all these and many more ought to be 
the happy hunting-grounds for the archaeologist and the 
stud^it. Nothing has, as yet, been heard from them in 
this respect ; let us hope, because the necessary questions 
have not been asked. 

And it is Egypt again, i.e. Cairo, that must form the 
exception. Both the communities there to whom reference 
has been made above,, possess a series of documents per- 
taining to various dealings of and with the communal 
beads which are of sufficient anti<]tiity to warrant their 
being of some interest. They deal with spiritual and 
with mundane affairs; and they give us information 
about names, dates, offices, and the like which should not 
be contemned. They are, of course, all written in Arabic; 
and interminable in verbiage and in size. One unwinds 
these parchment and paper scrolls with a certain sense of 
the infinitude and endless reach of things. The cramped 
and crabbed and shrivelled script seems almost hopelessly 
involved ; for it is apt to cover everything back and front 
of the part reserved for the text. When this is finished 
in a respectable manner, it commences to run up and down 
the margins in most unblushing crookedness and with an 
entire disregard for the most elementary proprieties of law 
and order. The Arabic language has managed to concert 
quite a number of inherent difficulties within its capacious 
bosom, with which to trouble both the Western eye and 
the Western brain, even when the splendid calligraphists of 
the Caliphs and the Sultans were at their best But 
notarial Arabic writing is notorious for its utter friskiness, 
and for its entire want of a rational appreciation of the fact 
that others besides the writers might at some day, near or 
distant, be concerned to know what had been written 
down. One might even imagine that the scribes had 
a stated aversion to diacritical marks; so that, however 
pointed their remarks may at times have been, one has 
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^t to imagine the points before one sees the point. It 
would be almost a misnomer to call such documents 
difficult: in many cases they are impossible and the 
reading of individual words is a toss-up or a matter of 
second-sight \ 

Time and a certain amount of carelessness, inherently 
human, have added to the picturesqueness, but not to the 
legibility of. the documents. Those belonging to the 
Rabbinite community, and there must be several hundred 
of them, I found stowed away in a lai-ge trunk, where they 
lay folded and rolled in vaiious bags. The trunk is in the 
counting-house of the Presidential firm, Messrs. Motoe 
Cattaui et Figlii. But those of the Karaites were pitiful 
in their neglect It is true that they were in a safe in the 
office of the Haham-Bashi Mangouby; but they were 
forcefully tied up in bandana handkerchiefs and pieces 
of coloured linen in such a way that many had already 
been reduced to fragments, and most of them had been 
more or less injured K It is time that an attempt should be 
made to rescue these documents. We know so little of the 
internal history of the Karaites, that anything dealing with 
80 important a community of them must be of interest \ 

I have chosen the oldest Rabbinite document, with 
which to court criticism. It is a parchment scroll, 2-59 
metres long, 5$ centimetres broad. The writing occupies 
44 centimetres, leaving a margin on the right-hand side 
of about 10 or II centimetres. The lines number fifty-eight. 
In a peculiar manner, the scribe has not kept to his left- 
hand margin^ i. e. to the left-hand edge of the parchment. 



* On the dlfDculties met with in the reading of snch documents, see 
the obseirations of the eminent palaeographist Earaba5ek in the FHhrer 
durdi die Samndurig Enhenog RatMr, 1894, p. 945. 

* The oldest Karaite document I found there is of the year 415 ▲. h., 
I hare oc^ies of a number of the documenta, which I hope to publish in 
dueeoune. 

' On the Karaites in Egypt, see the JewUh Bncydhpa^iaf ToL Y, s. r., 
and the Jtoiih Commeni^ Baltimore, Dec 1905. 
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He was probably afraid at first that he would have too 
much writing for the space at his disposal ; later on, he 
has not only had to crowd his lettering as he reached 
the end of the line, but also to insert his last word or 
two between the line and the one next above. Such 
word-complexes are more than ordinarily illegible. In 
addition, there are some breaks in the text, where the 
parchment has suffered — especially in the first half of the 
document. The diacritical points are very sparingly set : 
I have taken the liberty of adding them in order to 
facilitate the reading. I know of no similar document 
of the period — the long reign of the Caliph al-Mustansir 
BiUah (1035-94) ; nor has a quite extensive search and 
much questioning revealed its like. This is unfortunate; 
for, with the help of similar documents, I might have been 
able to fill up some of the lacunae. The nearest palaeo- 
graphical approach to the script is to be found in a 
papyrus fragment in the Berlin Museum dated 488 A. H. 
( = 1066), and published by Abel in 1896 ^. 

My attention was first called to the document by the 
learned President of the Faculty of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, who placed at my disposal a copy 
made in the size of the original. Some one must have 
recognized the value of the original, as a paper back has 
been provided for its injured parts, and it is kept apart 
from the other document in the presidential firm's iron 
chest. The copy was, calligraphically, a beautiful piece 
of work. But after a little study, I became convinced 
that the copyist had done bis work as a Mi^wah — though 
it was a Mizwah le-batfcUdh. While in Cairo during the 



^ Aegyptische Urkundenj p. 97. Upon p. 9 of the same work there is 
a fragment dated in the year 873, which eyidently has to do with Jews. 
It refers to »^U^ i^jijo^^ (read i^L^?) »^L^j '^^^3 C^^' 
Notice the form J3j^ » -ni, and the family name Sarm&dah, which 
occurs in later times. See also the two documents of sale, dated 103a 
and 1038 in B. Moritz, Arabic PdUMOffraphy^ Cairo, 1905, plates Z15, zi6» 
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winter of 1904-5, I spent a number of days correcting 
the copy word for word and letter by letter. In this I 
was assisted by my erudite teacher, the Sheikh Ahmad 
'Omar al-Mahmasani al-Bairuti, the assistant librarian of 
the Azhar, M. Paul Casanova, Directeur Adjoint de 
rinstitut Fran9ais d'Arch^logie Orientale, so well known 
as an Arabic epigraphist, had, at the instance of Fi*ofessor 
Hartwig Derenbourg of Paris, made his own copy of the 
document, together with extensive studies of a palaeo- 
graphio and textual nature. He very kindly compared his 
readings with my own, and I owe to him many a valuable 
hint and many a felicitous suggestion. He was also 
gallant enough to i-elinquish his intended publication on 
the subject. And, finally, Captain H. G. Lyons, R.E., 
Director-General of the Survey Department in the Egyptian 
Public Works Ministry, placed at my disposal a detailed 
map of that portion of Cairo in which the Jewish quarter 
is situate, together with a partial list of some of the streets 
to be found in the quarter. A portion of this map is 
reproduced further on*. 

The document seems to read as follows ^ : — 

1 The whole map was originally published in eight large sheets, but 
it is now quite out of print. I was unable to find a copy even at the 
Khedivial Library. 

' By the small letters o, 6, c, &c., I have tried to indicate the number 
of words that seem to be wanting ; but the irregularity of the script gives 
no warrant that such an estimation is correct. 
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Translation. 

1. Praise be to Allih, Lord of the two worlds! 

2. In the name of Allah, the merciful and compassionate, testi- 
mony under oath in regard to that through which the truth will 
be established. Praise be to Allah [the only One] 1 

3 by the decision which is written down in 

it ^ (the document) for our loi-d, the master ... in the honourable 
government, the great Im&m' and magnanimous', the ruler of 
enslaved peoples, the judge 

4 who causes righteousness to flourish^ in the world, 

^tJ U[^,Jw] J^\^ 

^ The exuberant use of honorific titles for statesmen and government 
olBeials dates from this period ; Stanley Lane-Poole, Egjfpt, p. 194. In- 
ward hollowness was in this way bolstered up by outward show : see 
Carl H. Becker, BeitrUge zur Geschichte Agyptens unter dem Islam, I, p. 99. 
On the Tslue and meaning of the title Ja^^i (•^^U s^ Max van 
Berchem in Z. D, P. V,, XYI, p. 100, and Corpug JnscripL Arab., I, p. 46. 
The oldest use of the title in Egypt is of the reign of Sultan Jakmak, 851. 
Al-Kalkashandi (died 894 A.H.), the learned compilator on matters 
pertaining to the history and government of Egypt (whose Subh aUA'sha 
is now being printed by the Khedivial Library), says in vol. Ill (MS. 
in BLhedivial Library) : 

%^y^ oil Juft ^^ ^^^ kJu3\S^\ J JU. CS ^Uli^^ ^\sl\ ^ 

» Al-]^alka8handi (Lc): pj^^ "^ir^!) *-»^^ V^^ cT* f^^' 
The expression jtU^Ji (sUJl is very common in the documents published 
by Amari, I Diplomi, passim, ** i\ re magnanimo." 

V JjJl j^-jK* is ahnost cerUin. Al-Kalkashandi Q.c): ^ JjJl ^J^ 
duolULJl vUJl ^ ^p^LsJt ; it occurs often in documents ; see 
Amari, 1. c, p. 165, ** viviiicatore della giustizia nei mondi.*' 
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Servant of AUSh in the various lands' [who pours out] bis abundant 
mercy upon all his servants, power' of AllSh tbe exalted in his 
country and judge therein 

5 [Al-Mu8tan]9ir BillSh *Abd-All8h the 

Im&m, Ma'add Abl Tamim, who finds his repose in the religion of 
Allah ^ the Commander of th^ Faithful over the Cairo of al- 
Hu'izz, which may Allfth guard!^ ^ 

* ^p\ ^ 4Jl Jb, rpally "Shadow of Allah on Earth," de Tassy, 
llimoirts m»r U$ noms proprea H 2m HJtns musulmoms^ ^^l^y P* 4i- I l^ave 
tranalated with Lane, a. v., who aaya that the expreeaion goes back to 

a saying of the prophet himself: yjpp\ ^ »U1 JJ» ^jlUJI «The 
sovereign power is God's means of defenoe in the earth,*' or "God's 
special servant.*' The Regent of Tnnis was addressed by the Italians : 

^1 4 iJL)1 ; also the Caliph J^&nsfih al-GhurL See Amari, 1. c, 
pp. 13. ^65, 181, a^i. Al-KaHasha^di (Lc): A,Ji JMJ\ J\Jb ^,1 

%Jj\ ^y lUl JJ> dyJij j^'j s^l. See, also, Gold2iher,JtfiM*am»M(i. 
Studim, II, 6z, and Duamapropre dea axpreaaiona *^ofkbre dal>im"ete, inRev, 
HiaL dea Rdig,, 1897, p. 33;. 

' I l(now of no i^iithority for the use of the word J^ |n this connexion. 
j^, would also be possible ; but there is no warrant for that either. 

' Of all the Fatimide Caliphs, al-Mustansir is the most inconstant in 
the form of citing his own name and titles. An examination of his 
jnonum^ts and his <?oi|i8 gives the foUowi^ig yarieties : 

^^^^^\j^\ J)l^^,^i2-Jl J.U5I1 (i) 

(Inscription of Ba4r al-Jam&U, 478 a«h., on the BAb al-Nasr, van 
Berohem, Corptia, p. 54 ; Stanley Lane-Poole, Catalogue qf Oriental Coinaf IV, 
p. 35 (year 437) ; Lavoix, Catalogue dea ^onnaiea Muaultnanea de la Bibl, Nat^ 
z8^, p. Z94 ; on a lintel of the mosque of al-Am&wI at Asiftt, Max 
^en IQey, CatalUtgw <if(ha NatUmai Uuaeum qfAraX»io Art, p. 53.) 

(JiavoiJ^ p. jaa.) ^^^-JU^l ^ Jll^ ^^.414-Jl j*U5l^ >* (?) 

Cl#iyotx,p?a3: La^ePoole, p. 47.) J^. »l)l> j^V m»ff \ \ ^^^^^1^ (3) 

^j^jj\ j^\ sUU j^: 7,^»H jjM JuJ!t\ (4) 
(Lane-Poole, Cat, Brit, Mua,, p. 40 ; idem, Oatalogua <^ Arabic Coina . . ^ tn 
the KhfdiwU Library, p. 184.) 

(Jja^^'fooiB,Cat.BrU,Mus.,p.4B.) ij(^jJi\jt:»\ ft^ y} A«* |>^*5H (5) 
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. 6. and Syria, Bakkah, Bababah, [MErdljo, Madinat Halab, 

^^^fju^jj] j^\ tllU^irt;?^. J> aU^ j^ ^j} jjtA (6) 
<Ii]8ciiption8 of Badr al-Jam&lI on the Mausoleum of Sayyidah Naftsah, 
«outh of Cairo, 48a ▲. H., and on the Ro^a Nilometer, 485 A, h., van 
Berchem, ibid.) 

^j^yi\^ >Ul)^^:7..,» ^y\ J** j*Uili (7) 
(Lane-Poole, CaL Brit, Mu8,f p. 3a ; Cat. Khsd. Libr,, p. 174 ; Lavoix, p. zo8 ; 
J. B. Nies, Ktkflc Glass Weights and BotOs Stamps, p. 5.) 

^^fi^j*i\ j^ Jll) j^\\ ^ ^ \ Jjt* ^^ y>\ ^u^\ (8) 
(Lane-Poole, CaX. Brit. Mus,, p. 33 ; CaL Khed, Xi5r., p. 184 ; Lavoiz, p. no.) 

(Laroiz, p. is8.) ^jt^^jJ^ yt»\ »1JI> y^LS-Jl ^ y\ J^'S\ (9) 

^J^J^JJ\^ M.j^i^^.W ^ y\ pU5fl J*. (10) 
(Lane-Poole, Cat, Brit. Mus., p. 34 ; Cat Khed. Libr., p. 175 ; Lavoix, p. 107.) 

^^^\ji*\ «Dl) ^:7.,»>H M:^y} c^5W »ill Juc j«. (11) 
(Lane-Poole, CaL Khsd. Libr., p. 177 ; Lavoix, p. 103.) 

^j^jj\^^\ »HIi^^::,mJ1 ^ y\ j»Uill ij^ JJl j^ jjm (12) 
(Lavoix, p. 199.) 

^:;t^J*i\^^\ Ulb^.ft;7.^JI ^ y} J«* j.U5>l wJjj »Ui Juc (13) 
(Reginald Stuart Poole, Additions to the Oriental CoUedimf London, 1889^ 
P^3a4.) 

And, finally, with a reversion to the inscription of al-Mu'izz, the 
name only being changed : Ulb. j^itm^mW J>^\ %M\ Juo^ ^l Jjm J^^\ 
^j*:XA^\y^ (Lane^Poole, Cat, Brit. Mus., pp. 37, 4a; OU. Khsd. Libr,, 
p« 178; LavoiXy p. Z09O 

We have here a title different to the others, in that the expression 
»UI ^jy^ J» 7 jtji is added. The lacuna before aU^\ might be filled up 
with «Jj^ ; but the word seems to commence with an alif. 

* The designation iL»^^\ << which may All&h guard!*' (see van 
Berohem in La Revue Afrieaine, 1905, p. 175), was a later addition 
to the name al-K&hirah. It appears for the first time upon a coin of 
the date of 394 ▲. b. See Lane- Poole, Egypt, p. Z03. On the expression 
^1^1, « founded by al-Mu'izz,'* see ibid. ; Wiistenfeld, El-KaUnschandi, 
p. 66 ; van Berchem, Corpus, p. 81. 

* I do not know how to fill in the lacuna. Was there some reference 
to the rest of Egypt and to the cradles of IsUm in Arabia (^JtM/^^i or 
Qf^iM/^^ {j-i:^^ or ^^^.AjJL*iJl) ? Perhaps we ought to read here: 
^jt!^^ *i j X!h^^^ jt^^ . According to Ibn Hajar al-'Askal&nl in his 
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'Arab^, Kairwan, [Sanh&]jah, and the western coantries ^ 

.... [Praise be to Allah] 

BuT a^l9r, the diploma of *Abd al-'Aziz al-Nu'm&n as Cadi indicated his 
jurisdiction : pWi ^U^lj c^^s^J hjxCji^\^ j^^ i?}**'^ V*^^ J* 

V^lj jyuJ^ jjl jJk ^1*. See J. u4. 0. S. , XXVII, 357, line 8, and compare 
Snouck-Hurgronje, Ifdicfca, I, 54. 

* The official scribe is not wanting in assertiyeness, though there was 
some ground for his wide pretensions. The general Ja*fiu> ibn Faltah 
conquered Damascus in 988 ; this must be the Jh^^ ^k^ of YSkvA^ U, 
p. 763. Al-Ral^k&h was on the Euphrates, YokQX^ II, p. 804. The rule of 
the Fatimides in Syria and Mesopotamia was slow in gaining its way : 
Syria was so thoroughly anti-Shi*ah. Aleppd gave in for a short while 
in loii, but it was not before 1038 that the Fatimide Caliphate was 
proclaimed in the mosques of such cities as Harr&n, SarCg, and 
al-Rakkah : and these were held only as long as Anushtagin al-DlzbIn 
was governor. See Lane-Poole, ^g\fpii passim. Ibn ly&s, T<ifMih Mifr^ 

p. 46: «yj/» Jl v^ Jl j.Ul Jl^^ ^ ^yS^. i^lill *Ulil J^^ 

sJo.1^ — a quotation that goes back to al-Musabbihl (969-1039), though 
found in the KUab Ta*rUch Mifr voaFad&'Uiha ascribed to Ibn ZulSk (919- 
998). See MSS. Arabes, Paris, 18 17, fol. 47 a; 1819, fol. 43 a; 1830, foL 
58a. 

The Sanhl^ah were the most important of the Berber tribes of Northern 
AfHca, where they reigned for some two hundred years. When 
al-Mu'izz went to Egypt they governed N.W. Africa for him ; his 
lieutenant, seated at Mahdiyyah, being Abfi al-Fatuh YQsuf Balkin (or 
Bulugin) ibn Zfri ibn Man&d al-Sanhfiji, who was invested with the 
whole of North Africa and the Maghrab, with the exception of Tripoli 
and Sicily. (The Zirids are called <'The Sah&jah Amirs,** Ibn KhaldQn, 
PrclegofMna^ p. 413.) Three of his successors continued to acknowledge 
the Fatimide supremacy. But in 1046 al-Mu'izz accepted a fresh in- 
vesture from the Abb&sid Caliph ; and after 107 1 the Egyptian rulers 
had no subjects west of Barkah. See Lane-Poole, Egypty p. 107 : Histoire 
de VA/rique da Ibn Abi iKnor, tr. by Pellisier and R^musat, Paris, 1845, 
p. 134 ; Meroier, Hutoire de I 'AJHque SepterUrionakf 1888, I, pp. 183, 337 ; 
Ibn Khaldun, HisL des Berbers, tr. de Slane, pp. 37, 169, 178. 

v;)b^ or ^^m^ is a small place on the Kh&bar in Mesopotamia ; 
Juynboll, Lexicon Oeographicum, II, p. 345 ; TdkUt, III, 633 ; Arbana in 
the Notitia Dignitorum, 36, 35 ; at present the ruins of Arb&n or Tell 
'Ajftbeh. According to Streck this is the old Assyrian Gar-Dikanni ^, 
see Pauly-Wissowa, RecU-JSncycL, Suppl. I, coL 115, and Z, A,, XVIII, 190^, 
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7. to whom belong might and majesty \ and especially for his 
having granted to the Commander of the Faithful the conquest of 
lands in the east and in the west. May Allah the exalted fortify 
his dominion and his rule, preserve hb armies, his forces and his 
allies, grant him every day renewed [conquest] ', 

8. make him rule over the widest extent of land and sea, cause 
his good fortune to endure, his glory and his praise to be exalted, 
and continued mercy [shown] to his happy and joyous ancestors \ 
throughout all time. 

9. And may he grant insight^ in those things which are brought 
before our lord, the chief justice and the head preacher, the trusted 
one of the Im&ms, the glory of the wise, the honour of Islam *, the 
possessor of the two glories ', and the two headships '', 

* These words seem to presuppose the word '' All&h ** immediately 
preceding, but I am quite uncertain of the third word. 

' Some object to ^«Xo.^ is necessary, perhaps ^»^f but nothing is to 
be seen on the original. 

* A shortened form of the usual Fatimide formula : ftJb iJDI ol^ 
^j^/t\ «jU)1j ^,jJ^\^\ »^.i JL^j or ^;;^UJI i^^» wbj. Van 
Ber«hem, (ktrptu, pp. 51, 56 ; Ganneau, Hectml <tArcK OrienUde, YI, 367. 

* Translation uncertain* jAxi\ 1JI ^j^ji means ''he confided to him 
the affair." Ought we to translate ** He has confided the investigation'*? 
In that case the subject would be al-Hustansir ; but L».di would be 
difficult and the reading \^ is more to the point. 

* In the subscriptions of the witnesses his honorific titles are : Iaj 
JikJH\ S^ i»U^^ ^-^r* ^^^ C^^^ ^)^^- Siyati, Supi ai'Mui^dirah 
(ed.Buluk, ia99),n,p. lai: aJjJJI aaJj iUjJl j^tUj iUiJl ^IS ^y 
^153J uJ^j ]/^'^^ji^^3 ' Al-Kalkashandi, voL III : *UJlj iUill ,>Li2 U 

^j3\ v^^ fS ^ji u cjbyji vW^ ^i**j f'^'!^\ 'ULJi 
^ w^jij *5LaJl j^jl 'TjUJl JUi*. wjj^j JL«J1 u-V*^ ^ *^j)^3 

wy Uj -b^^.^. ^^U\ A. ^,Lp5I\ JLij. ijyj *CJ^. ^^UI. 

* i.e. <;;^jJ|> LfiJjJU 

^ 1. e. JikS^\ JUib^j cJL«J1 AmiI^ : we should say, the holder of two 
portfolios or head of the two departments into which the official 
ministry of the Caliph was divided. 
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10. Ibn 'Abd al-*Aziz ibn Un^mmad ibn al-Num^ • . ^ 

the legally-appointed judge in Fust&t Madinat Mi$r — ^may Allah 
prolong his might, hb judgments and his decisions therein* In 
regard to that which his gbrions session has to decide ' 

11 npon our Master, the chief Cadi and 

the chief preacher, may All£h increase his protection ! 

12 [the following] is a plr^cis ' of the afiEEiir. After tbe 

honourable questions^, the one that stands in need of Allah the 
exalted, Ibrahim ibn 'All al-Au^&r!, kissed tiie earth before the 
tribunal of the honourable and respected Im&m, may AllSh the 
exalted prolong 

13. its possession, and through it strengthen religion by the aid 
of Mul^ammad, his family and his companions, [and made the fol- 
lowing complaint] : It has happened * that the synagogue which 
stands at the top of the H&rat Zuwailah, known as the Synagogue 
of the Habbinite Jews, is new 

14. [and] of recent build. It is now asked of your lofty 
charitableness to present* a glorious request to our Lord the 
Sheikh al-Islam, the Shafi'ite judge, that he search out who has 
possession 

15. of it, and that he hear the complaint against such an one, 
and [order] the demolition of the aforesaid synagogue : that, in 
such manner, the triumph of truth result, and the continued 
recourse to the lofty books ^. This took place, praise to Allah 
the only one! 

^ The text seems to read ilil or iltj), which gives no sense here. 
One expects a noun I 

' These seem to be the opening words introducing the case. A Karaite 
Hujjah commences in like wise : v-JbyJl p^l i^i^^Mg.) U>, though the 
document may be defective at the beginning. The following words are 
obliterated. I have nothing to suggest in their place. 

* Ct the commencement of a document in Salvatore Cusa, I Dtfiomi 
Oreci ed Arabi di SicUiOf Palermo, 1868, p. 84, ^J\ %yAs^\ ^^j^^aj^. 

* i.e. questions of a perfunctory nature put by the u-A^aI^ v^X>. 
Casanova reads a\ ^» » » \ \ Jjo << After the Basmallah formula '' ; but, upon 
a renewed examination of the original, I venture to differ from him. 

* Or, *« It has come to light." 

* I ready^i^l ^. : cf. ^J\ y»3ll ^, Dozy, I, 541 b. 

* I have very grave doubts that I have hit upon the correct rendering 
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16. He had the matter under consideration ' his lofty 

order to find out who it was that had possession of the afore-men- 
tioned synagogue. Then 

17. there appeared the just Sheikh AhtL al-Imrftn Musa ihn 
Ya'kuh ibn Ish&k the Israelite, physician to the Exalted Majesty 
and Chief of the Jewish 

1 8. community, Rabbinite, Karaite, and Samaritan, before the 
court of justice of our master, the chief Cadi and chief Preacher, 
mentioned by name above — May AllSh increase his protection ! — 

19. and against him, the one that stands in need of AU&h the 
exalted, al-Burh&ni ' Ibrfthlm, mentioned above, brought an action ' 
[charging] that the above-mentioned synagogue was new and of 
recent build, and that he (i. e. Abu al-lmr&n) had it in possession 
unlawfully ; 

20. and he (i.e. Ibr&hlm) demanded of him to give up possession 
of it. Questioned in regard to the matter, Musa^ the afore-men- 
tioned made answer, that the afore-mentioned synagogue was an old 
building, and that he had been in pos- 

21. session of it in a lawful manner for more than forty years ; 
[further] that he had legal proof witnessing to this. • 

Then our master, the chief Cadi and chief Preacher, 

22. the Shftfi'ite judge, mentioned by name above — ^May All&h 
increase his protection ! — asked al-Burh&nl Ibrahim, the plaintiff 

of these words. If I have, reference must be had to an oath taken 
upon the Koran, f^ij^^ cJL^^* ^, as is done to-day. See Vassal, 
Ueber Mcurokkanisehe ProcesspraxiSy in Jf.S.O.S., Y, p. 185, and Goldziher, 
Muhammed, SUuUm, II, 955. 

^ The second, third, and fourth words are quite uncertain, as they are 
nearly obliterated. ^J^ cJiSj means to '' present one's self," to " under- 
stand,*' to ** occupy one*8 self with.*' One would expect ^ he examined « 
into the matter, and gave the necessary orders that, &c'* 

' I do not know whether or no this is a proper name ; or, does it 
stand for ^«x)) U^/*^ '^^^ proper name al-Burhdn is quite common, 
see e. g. al-DhahabI, al'Mushtdbih, Leiden, 1881, p. 37. On the expression 
«U1 ^)^^^t see van Berchem in La Rnui JJrkaine, 1905, p. 170. 

M.e. J^ j/SK 
^ i. e. Abu al-'Imr&n. 
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afore-menidoned, "Hast thou any proofs that witnesses to the truth* 
ef th J charge 1 " He answered that he had neither 

23. proof nor testimony*. Whereon, our master, the chief 
Cadi and chief Preacher, the Sh&fi'ite jodge, mentioned by name 
aboye, ordered Musft the defendant 

24. to bring forward testimony that should witness to the trath 
of that which he had answered. He (L e. M usE) brought forward 
the following : Baha'i al-Dln ibn Efisim ibn-Muhann& ^, 

26. Isma'il ibn Fakhr al-Dln ibn 'Abd al-Hadi, 'All ibn Hftmid 
ibn Hasan known as Suwaid", the yenerable haji Khatt&b ibn 
Nft^ir al-Din ibn ICuj^d known by the name 

26. of his grandfather, Fakhr al-Din ibn A^moad Eh&lid also 
known by the name of his grandfather, haji Man^r ibn Badr ibn 
Na^Ir al-Din known as " long-legs*/' the eminent yenerable and 
respected 

27. Shihab al-Dln ibn al-Zaini^ Hadir' ibn Futaih known by 
the name of his grandfather, the teacher Shahatah' ibn Muhammad 
ibn Ma'dhin known by the name of his grand£Either, the one that 
stands in need of All&h the exalted Solaiman 

28. ibn Ayyub ibn Muhammad known by the name of his father, 
knd hiji Bamadan^^ ibn 'Ali ibn Ahmad al-Sandabisi, who gaye 
their testimony before our master the judge, mentioned by name 

1 alShirlz!, al-Tanbih, ed. Juynboll, 1879, p. riv: Xs2 J '^\ ^J\^ 
kilj eUl Jyb ^j\ lii j^\ ^J\^ (_^U^ »^Ub> ^^ t^. Compare 
al-Bukh&ri, ol-SoWA, ed. Krehl, II, 158: dJ J* ^Jojl iW Ji^ v^ 
^^^^Y J^ Al^., and Gk>ldziher, MuhamrMd. Studien, 11, 75. 

«^5li reaUy "state." 

* S '" »'» really " that upon which one rests," *' support." 

^ 'l^\, seeal-Dhahabi, Al'Mushtabihf Leyden, 1881, p. rAl. 

» Or, "Blacky." ^ 

* A Jewish name in Damascus ; see P. £. F. StattmeiUf 1905, p. 57. 

' ^J\, al-Dhahabi, L c, p. ri«v. 
^ j^ OTy^; ibid., p. Iav, 

* Or, Shahfitha ; cf. Ul*^ ^^\ cy1;i, and nnnrro pD»:a p mvr p npw 
Poznanski in McnaUschrift, XUX, p. 45. 

^^ Compare the name c;U^ ^. c^>«^l y>} in Abel, Adgupti9ch$ Urkunden, 
p. 5a; or ^3-*^ ^j-^} c^^^ "faidov^y inty /khmtc," in Salyatore Cusa, 
J Diplomi Orecif &c., I, p. 473. (The Greek transcription makes one 
suppose {j]^j and not ^;la^.) 
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29. above, that they were cognizant of the synagogne existing * 
at the head of the H&rat al-Zuwailah, called " The Synagogue of 
the Babbinite Jews*' in a street known to-day as ''the Street 
al-Nabbadhin," 

30. situate according to the four [cardinal] points thus: the 
southern side reaches to the Dftr of the just Sheikh Abu-al-lmr&n 
Musa afore-mentioned, the northern side 

31. reaches to the Dar known as [that of] Ya'kab, father of Musa 
[afoTe]-nientioned ; the eastern side reaches the street in which it 
is, and in which are its fa9ade 

32. and its gate*; the western side reaches to the Dftr known as 
the property of Ish&k, grandfather of Musa on this side, together 
with its limits and its rights 

33. a lawful cognizance which precludes ignorance'. They 
testiBed, in addition^ that the [afore]-meutioned synagogue was 
an old building and not built auew. 

34. They, also, further testified unanimously ^ and in a complete 
and consistent narrative, that the [afore]-mentioned synagogue was 
a true and legal Wakf, generally considered 

35. ^m of old and from times gone by to be an inalienable ^ 
Wakf, confirmed and secured as belonging to the Babbinite Jews 
collectiTely and individually for the purpose of their worship, 

36» and that the upkeep, the jurisdiction and authority in respect 
to it devolved upon whomsoever should be chief of the Jewish 
communities. Also that the just Sheikh Abu al-'Imr&n Musa 

^ Here a^*jSJ\ ; in all other cases (j«m^1^1. In present-day parlance 
the masculine form isosed for " s3nDagogae,'' the feminine for ** church." 

« i.e. the j^^UJi sy . 

' Difficult to translate intelligently : the word Ai^atjl takes up again 
the word aJ^-k*^. in 1. 99. The data are perfectly precise. 

* ibbJl A>l:^lj» ; cf. the expression u^^\ /o\iSy << the horse ran evenly, 
tot raising one of his limbs '* (Lane). Dozy, I, 493 b, cites a»1jJ1 /uUI 
from the Arabian Nights, but says that the second word is use? only for 
the purpose of rhyming with the first. 

* \J^i^. Cf. *Lui» (j-i-;^ " He made a thing to remain in itself 
unalienable, not to be inherited nor sold nor given away *' (Lane). 
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37. [afore]-mentioiied htA been in pofleessioii of the [afore]- 
mentioned Bjnagogue for more than forty years before the presents 
date. That also, the Wakf of the [afore]-mentioDed synagogae 

38. was older than two generations. This was known' and 
testified to by the witness of those that had been examined in 
regard to it by the questioning of the judge to whom reference 
has been made. 

39. The foregoing is affirmed by the chief Cadi and chief 
Preacher, Abu Mnbammad al-£asim [afore]-mentioned through 
the testimony of those mentioned aboye, — an affirmation true, 

40. decisiye, determined, [and] complete* He made all this 
known* to al-Burhlud Ibr&him afore-mentioned in a legal manner, 
in order that he might refute the defender and Tindicator '• 

41. This, also, was affirmed before the chief Cadi and chief 
Preacher [afore]-mentioned — an affirmation true, decisiye, deter- 
mined, and complete. 

42. Now, when all that this document aboye written contains 
had been finished before the chief Cadi and chief Preacher, the 
judge, 

43. named aboTe, and found correct before him in his court of 
justice, in which his decisions and his judgment^ are rendered 
in Fus^ Madinat Misr, mentioned therein, — 

44. the dispenser of decisions, the giver of judgments to the 
guilty and the innocent — ^the [defendant^] asked him (i*e, the 
Cudi) for an attestation in regard to his person, that the 

1 I am unoertain about the consfcmotion. f^^i or ought we to read 

' j|^4^l ^ ^J% ^J\ jSs\ *• he made known to some one the names 
of those testifying against him." (Dozy, 8.y., jJ^.) 

•A? 

* ^^^Aftl, "render judgment." 

* JJUt usually means the '< plaintiff." But I cannot imagine that 
he would ask for judgment, as the case had so evidently gone against 
him. It must, then, mean ** one of the parties in the suit asked him." 

AlTahbHh, p. rri : ^j\ jil i^^U jLi J», iUl jLif o>tt \^\y 
iJLii^ H'^J »JI »J«i^J M A> M^ C5/»» Uj J;ii^ >] s^g^sS^i 
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45. contents of this document had been established before him 
in the [aforej-mentioned court, and he asked for judgment upon 
the strength of what this [document] contains in regard to ail the 
matters 

46. written down therein. He (i. e. the Cadi) acceded to the 
request of the one that had made the demand, and testified for 
him as to all that part of his examination that had been established 
and explained, 

47. He gave judgment according to the finding and according 
to the truth, and ordered his decision to be carried out. And in 
all this matter, he rendered judgment [and] gave decision after 
that had been read out before him 

48. in the presence of the witnesses who have set their sig- 
natures at the bottom of this document all that this document 
contains, and after having verified ^ the particulars 

49. considered in this [document]. This occuiTed on the ninth 
day of Sha'ban in the year 429 [▲. h.]. 

Witnesseth Muhammad ibn 'Abd AUSh ibn Muhammad ibn 
Raja testifying before the chief Cadi and chief Preacher, trusty of 
the realm, the faithful Im&m, honour of Islfim, the glory of judg« 
ment Abu Muhammad al-Nu mSn ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz ibn Muhammad, 
according to the testimony established in this place on the above 
date. 

Witnesseth Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn *Isa al-Utbi testifying 
before the chief Cadi, &c., &c. 

Witnesseth 'Umar ibn 'Abd al 'Aziz ibn Khakf testifying before 
the chief Cadi, &c., &c. 

The document, it will be seen, is what is technically 
called a Hujjah, i. e. the protocol of an action taken before 
the Head Cadi \ Such protocols were not always drawn 
up; but, in case the winner desired it, the judge was 
bound to grant the request \ In most cases, the attesta- 

' My translation of this clause is a leap in the dark. I do not under- 
stand the words'. 

' And not the ''foundation document," as I wrote in error (J. £., 
ToL V, p. 71), following information obtained at second hand. 

* See the citation in p. 4B8, note 5. 
VOL. XIX. K k 
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tion of the notary who drew it up ia added. This is 
wanting. 

The action i-eferred to dealt with the question which, 
in foimer times, had been so troublous and vexatious in 
Mohammedan countries : the right to build and to rebuild 
Synagogues and Churches. The subject has been treated 
of with much learning by Steinschneider and Ooldziher K 
It is well to remember that the restrictions placed upon 
the Ahl al-Dhimmah (i.e. Jews and Christians) in the 
pact supposed to have been drawn up by the Caliph 
Omar ibn al-Khattab dealt also with the building of 
their places of worship, though it peimitted the retention 
of those already existing. I imagine that the law was 
honoured more in the breach than in its execution ; even 
though Omar U and, at a later time, Harun al-Rashid 
attempted to apply it in all its rigour. Accoixling to 
Goldziher, the first mention of the law is to be found in 
the Kitdb al-Khardj of Abu Yusuf. The wording of the 
restriction is plain enough ; but, if it is true that '* il y a 
des accomodations avec le bon Dieu," it is still moi*e true 
of human rulers. The restriction was an impossible one ; 
and, in consequence, necessarily evaded. It provided a 
hook upon which the UJemas, when by nature fanatical, 
could hang their Fetwas, inciting the Mohammedans to 
take the law into their own hands; and it occasioned 
much pious fraud upon the part of the Jews themselves. 
In some instances, the Synagogues were so built that they 
looked like private houses and were not intei'fered with — 
a fact in Cairo to which the polemically-inclined Ahmad 
ibn *Abd al-Hakk refei-s. Upon other occasions, fictitious 
Ta'arikhs were invented to show that the Synagogues were 
built long before the coming of Mohammed : of which we 
also have instances in Cairo itself. 

If the trutii must indeed be told, all the Synagogues in 

. ' See Steinsehneider, Polemische und Apohgetiaehe LiUraturj Index : 
Goldziher in R. 6»J., XXX, p. i et seq. ; XXXI, p. dia, ; and Sohreiner 
in Z,D,M.O., LIU, 51. 
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Fustat and in Cairo were built in despite of the provisions 
of Omar's regulations. Fustat was a foundation of Amru 
ibn al-As, the famous general of the first promoters of Isl&m, 
and Cairo of al-Mu*izz li-Din Allah the Fa^imide (952-973). 
The Sheikh Ahmad al-Damanhuri is right when he says ^ : 
*' Duripg the time of the rulers of Caii*o, their vizier was 
sometimes a Jew and sometimes an Armenian Chiistian : 
on this account, the Armenian Christians became powerful 
and built many Churches in Egypt during the time of 
those sectaries (Shi*ites) and hypocrites." And further, 
'' It has been remarked that this our Misr al-Kahimh of 
al-Mu*izz is a Mohammedan city, built after the conquest 
of I^ypt during the Fatimide dynasty. Consequently, the 
building of any Church or Synagogue or the like in it is 
not peimissible ^." There was, of course, the eternal question 

* From his »;*UJlj j^jk ^\S ^Su ^ i^Ul iiU iJi\ (Khedivial 
Library, Cairo, Migma'ah riA ; to which Professor Goldziher was kind 
enough to call my attention), fol. ir^ b : ^,}^ u^ i/*^^ ^^f^ ]^^ ^^ 

^^jgfUJlj Lij\^\ eLiljl iJj^ ^ JAM (^b i^-JlT (j-jUj l^-l-fi. The 
anthor endeavours to prove by the testimony of all the four Madhhabs 
that neither churches nor synagogues are to be built, and that those that 
have been restored must be destroyed. Al-Damanhurl was Sheikh of 
the Azhar in 1759. ^^ Sulaim&n Rasad, Kum cU-Jauhar, p. 130. 

* Ibid. fol. it^ra: 00 J^^ jLa^I aIjJl^ k?^^ i^^liJi U^^^^ J\ aJaJj 

^. ^\i ^1 i.5UH j^5L-5l\ jJu ^'^ J^ Ja> ^^ l^ Uy^y 
vl;U».l itU Ja in^ Cf'»\U u-^ J^\ ^jj} XjJLJ ^J^ liJ^ki 

o-jJL3 !• I4-JLC tX>jtS3\ A-»j U^A* J i-s^ll-lll. Al-MakrIzI relates 
that the church of St. Barbara, which had been restored and beautified, 
was represented by the Mohammedans to be a new building, and was 
destroyed 718 ▲. h. See Evetts, Churches otid Monasteries of Egypt, p. 326. 

S^-^. Ibn Dukm&k, p. I* v. In al-Dhahabrs TadMcirat ai-HtkffOih, I, 
P* 339f there is mention of a process of law in MohuI on the subject : 
only by the express will of the Cadi were the Christians allowed to 
keep their churches. ^Note of Professor Qoldziher.) 

K k :^ 
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whether Egypt had been conquered by force or had 
capitulated ^ : in the latter case, special arrangements in 
the capitulations were in no way excluded. But to the 
rigorous Mohammedan, the Fatimide dynasty, under which 
all the Fustat and Cairo Synagogues had been built, was 
itself heterodox and its permission without value. Just 
for this reason Taki al-Din ibn al-Taimiyyah (bom 1263) 
demanded that the buildings should be destroyed. 

The greatest difficulty was occasioned by the necessary 
restoration of Churches and Synagogues. This gave rise 
to endless disputes^ and to chicanery of all manner. It 
is with a case in point that our document deals. The 
short of its verbose and repetitious wording is, to wit: 
A Synagogue of the Babbinite Jews (about its situation, see 
below) had fallen into ruin or stood badly in need of 
repairs. It had been rebuilt — as to what part, we are 
not told. This must have roused some Mohammedan ire, 
and a certain Ibrahim ibn *Ali aI-An§arI brought the whole 
matter before the Head Cadi, Ibn *Abd al-'Asdz ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Nu*man in Fustat — making complaint 
that the Synagogue was of recent build and that it ought 
to be demolished. The bead of the Jewish community 
in Cairo, Abu al-*Imran Musa ibn Ya*kub ibn Ishak, 
was cited to appear as the one in possession of the 
building and confront his accusei's. His answer was that 
the Synagogue was an old building ; and that he himself, 
acting no doubt for his community, had been in possession 
of it for over forty years, i. e. for a very long time. The 
plaintiff, Ibrahim, was asked to prove his charges. It is 
stated that he replied in simple language — and, certainly, 
to the point, that he had no such proof; a procedure most 
strange and one-sided^ as he must have known that in all 
such cases proof must be forthcoming. On the other hand, 
Musa had a goodly number of witnesses on hand, who 

1 i^ or Ijc^. See the long exposition, e. g. in al-MaJkrizI, KhVaty I, 
p. 994 ; or in Fd^iU, III, 893 et seq. 
« R,£.J., XXX, p. 7. 
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testified to the exact location of the Synagogue, to the fact 
that it had been built long ago and to the additional fact 
that it was known to be and to have been for a long while 
a Wa^f or pious foundation, and, thus, in no way private 
property* The plaintiflF seems to have been asked 
to refute the evidence; but he was unable to do 8o^ 
Whereupon, the Cadi was asked to give judgment for 
the defendant, after that the testimony of the witnesses 
had been read out before him. The document itself is 
witnessed to on the 9th day of Sha*ban 429 a.h. (=1038)^ 
by three further witnesses whose names are attached. 

There seems to be no valid reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the document. Palaeographically, it does not 
differ from the few oidginal instruments of the same 
period that have come under my notice. Nor does there 
seem to be anything in the wording of the text to militate 
against the date. I had a little hesitancy at the expression 
"in the street that is tiow known as" (line 29); but I 
have no means of determining whether this is not a legal 
expression common to the time and to the practice at the 
bar. Nor does there seem to be any untoward titular 
expression that would reveal a later date: if I may 
presume to rely upon my judgment in such matters. 

The chief Cadi before whom the case was brought is 
well known in Egyptian history, both because of his own 
person and because of his family — a family of Cadis one 
may truthfully say. The history of this remarkable family 
may be in part put together from Ibn Hajar s Raf al'Itsr^ 
al-Siyuti's ffusn al-Muhddarah ^, Ibn Khallikan's Wafayat 
aZ-A'ydn 2, and Ibn Khaldun's Kitab aZ-Ibr \ The original 
authority is, no doubt, Ibn Zulak's Kitdb Kuddt Misr^ which 
I believe has not come down to us, as I can find no mention 

^ ed. Balak, 1999 a. h., II, pp. lao et seq. (ed. 1332, 11, pp. 95 et seq.)* 

* ed. Bulak, III, pp. At« et seq. 

• Vol. IV, p. 55, Cf. also Wflstenfeld, Fatimiden-Calif^ p. fliS. I have 
treated of this family in a special monograph entitled "A Noted Family 
of Egyptian Cadis,'* in the Jownal of the American Oriental Society, XXVII, 
2x7 et seq. 
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of it in the catalogues of the MS. collections. When 
Al-Mu'izz came from Kairwan to plant the Fatimide 
power in the land of the Nile, he brought with him his 
own Cadi, Abu Hanifah ibn Muhammad ibn Manfur al^ 
Nu'm&n. But he found a Cadi already in office at Fustat, 
whom he seems not to have disturbed ; so that al-Nu'man 
remained without employment until he died in Jumadah II, 
363 A.H. This al-Nu'man is said by Ibn Ehallikan, upon 
the authority of Ibn Zulak and of Musabbihi to have been 
a right learned man and to have composed polemical 
works ^. His son, Abu al-Hasati 'Ali ibn al-Nu'man, was 
one of the judges in a matter that arose between the 
business men in Fustat and the Maghrabi soldiers. He 
was the first to receive the title '' Head Cadi " in Egypt ; 
that designation having been applied previously only to 
the Cadi in Baghdad ^. In addition he was a poet of some 
renown'. There were very frequent changes of Wazirs 
and Cadis during the Fatimide regime : but six Cadis at 
least came from the family of al-Nu man, as may be seen 
from the following list : — 

1. Aba HaDlfah ibn Mulbammad ibn Manfur al-Nu man; died 
363 A. H. 

2. Abu al-Hasan *Ali ibn al-Num&n; died 374 a.h. ; son of 
the preceding. 

3. Abu 'Abd All&h Muhammad; died 389; brother of the 
preceding. 

4. Abu *Abd Allfih al-Husaiu 'Ali; died 395; son of Abu 
al-Hasan. 

5. Abu al-K&sim 'Abd al-'AzTz ibn Muhammad al-Nu'm&n; 
deposed Kajab 398 \ 

1 Extracts from hi» J(/ttm al-Daufah al-Thdhirah are used by al-MakrfzI 
in his life of Ubaid AUfth : see J. ^., 1836, p. 123, and Carl H. Becker, 
Beitrage aur Qesckickte Agyptens unttr dem Islam f I, 1900, p. 11. 

» ^IJV. Si cOli) JOJ jf^^J^j^ J iU^Jl ^U^ CUjo ^ JJ ^j 
(al-SiyOtl). ^ \ y^ s^ 

* Omitted by Ibn Khaldun. 
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6. Malik ibn Sa'd al-Fftij]^I ; deposed Rabi' I. 405 \ 

7. Aba al-' Abbas Ahmad ibn Huhammsd ibn 'Abd All&h ibn 
Abi al-Awwam; died Kabi I. 418. 

8. Abu Muhammad al-K&sIm ibn 'Abd al-'AzIz ibn al-Nu'iii&n ; 
deposed Rajab 419 ; twice again in office. Sou of No. 5. 

9. Abu al-Fath 'Abd al-Hakim ibn Sa'Id al-Fftrikl; deposed 
Dhu*l Ka'dah 427 ; a brother of No. 6. 

10. Abu Muhammad al-K&sim ibn 'Alxl al-'Aziz ibn al-Nu man, 
a second time 427. 

11. Yahya al-Shihabi ; deposed Miiharram 441. 

12. Abu Muhammad al-K&sim ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz ibn al-Na'm&n« 
a third time ; deposed in the same year. 

13. Abu Mul^mmad al-Hasan ibn 'Alt ibn 'Abd al-Bahman al- 
Yazurl; deposed Muharram 441. 

The relationship of the al-Nu*man family can be seen 
from the following genealogical table ; the names of those 
that held the oflSce of Cadi being printed in heavier type : — 

Hayyun 

I 

Ahmad 

Man^ur 

Muhammad 

■ I 

Abu Hsnifah al-Nu m&n 

I 



I I 

Abu al-Hasan 'Ali Abu 'Abdallah Muhammad 

I I. 

AI-Husain ibn 'All Abu al-Kasim Abd al- Aisis 

Abu Muhammad al-K&sim 
ibn 'Abd al-'Asiz 

From the above it will be seen that Abu Muhammad 
al-Kasim ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz, the Cadi mentioned in our 
document, occupied his office of Chief Cadi three times. 
He was iirst appointed in 418 A. H., deposed in 419; 

* al-SiyutT, by mistake, 345. Ibn Khalduu has S^^k^ ^. ixl». 
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re-appointed in 429, re-deposed ia 429; re-appointed 441, 
re-deposed in 441^. How long he lived and what his 
further fortunes were, I have not been able to find out 
Our document was made out during his second tenure 
of office. One of this family, al-Nu'man, must have given 
his name to the "Zawiyat [hospice] ibn al-Nu*man" in 
Cairo *. Considering how dose the intimacy of the family 
was with the Fatimides, it is peculiar to note that an 
Abu *Abd Allah ibn al-Nu'man, head of the Shi'ites in 
Bagdad, was one of the signers of the famous proclamation 
(402 A. H. = ioii), which declared the Fatimides not to be 
in the line of prophetical descent. But, perhaps, this one 
belonged to a different family. 

Abu Muhammad al-Nu man is called in the Hujjah and 
by al-Siyuti iUjJl ^fU^ iUiJl ^\5 " Head Cadi and Head 
Preacher or Missionary." Each of these offices was of 
much importance. As Head Cadi, the holder had great 
power; he was the chief legal authority in the country, 
and director of the mint It is said that Abu ^Abdallah 
al-Husain ibn 'All ibn al Nu*man was the fii*st to combine 
these two offices, which, from time to time, were held by one 
and the same person ^ Al-MakrizI gives the following 

1 The leDgth of his second tenure of office is uncertain. Al-SiyutI 
assigns these years to al-Shih&M, who evidently replaced al-Nu'm&n 
during a part of them : Cj"!^ ^UU vU^^ ^jh^ lS^^^ *^ cjJs^lj 

s^lf ^j». According to al-MakrlzX {Khitat, I, p. 355 bottom) the 
thirteen years belong to the Cadiship of our Aba Muhammad al-K&sim : 

^U ImJj] ^\j^y Ai-» l/!^ oiU »^b U J«> *UaH ^^ ^yl^JllJl ^,* 

• al-MakrizI, Kcptenf ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 50. ^ 

• In a general way Ibn Khaldun (L c) says:^*-! ^\ ^H^^ {^ J^l^ 
iWjJl ^b ^j/li iy^\j jJlUl ^yUU ^^yu^. U \J^^j\S ^^^ 

^Lftillj ^JU J 'Ulil c-iaferi U XLC »jJj^ JaI ^ iJuwo ^. On 
the functions of the Cadi, see also Ibn Khaldun^ Uu^cutdimdt (Beirut, 
1816), pp. 199 et sc>q. 
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account of the office and its functions, which makes a 
fitting setting in which to place the events related in the 
Hujjah ^ : "It was the custom of this dynasty that when 
the Waaar was the * Chief of the Sword,' he invested with 
the dignity of Cadi a man to take his place. This was 
begun only during the days of Badr al- Jamali, Commander 
of the forces. But when the Ehalifah was independent, 
he placed a man at the head of the [Department of] 
Justice, whose title was * Head Cadi.' The rank of such 
an one was the highest of the dignatories of the turban 
and of the pen. Sometimes the same was also Preacher : 
then he was called * Head Cadi and Head Preacher V All 
religious matters were in his cai*e. He took his seat every 
Saturday and Tuesday in the Ziyadah of the Mosque of 
'Amru ibn al-*As in Old Cairo upon a divan (* mattress ') and 
a silken cushion. . . . The witnesses sat to his right and 
left around him according to their precedence of rank. 
Near him were five attendants ; two in front, two at the 
door of his private room, and one to introduce those that 
came to him as litigants. Four guards stand near to him ; 
two facing two. He has an inkstand ornamented with 
silver, which is brought to him from the state treasuries ; 
a bearer is appointed for it, who is paid by the government. 
From the stables there is brought for him a grey mule; 
one of such a colour being reserved for him alone. From 
the saddle-magazine a saddle is bi'ought for him, richly 
adorned, on the outside of which is a placque of silver. 
In place of hide, silk is used. Upon state occasions he 
wears chains and robes of honour [faced with] gold. But 
he is not accompanied with drum or trumpet, except when 

1 Khi(af, I, p. 403. See also al-Kalkashandi, I, 951. 

* Badr al-Jamftll and even al-Af^al himself have these titles. On the 
Ro^a Nilometer the first is cited as ilc^ c^^U^ c^tJ^^ »^-*^ J-»li 
^^J^. The Vizier YajQrl (1058) is called »UjJl ^\^^ iLiall ^^\S 
(de Sacy, *Ahd al-La^, p. 43^ ^^ ^V^t P- 59) ; and the Vizier Ibn al- 
Bat&*il^T (iiai-iias) *UjJij ^^JjJ^ ^^, See Amari, I DipJcmi, p. 453- 
On the Dft'i al-Du'ftt, see al-Ma^rlzI, Khi'a(y I, 391. 
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he is appointed preacher to well as judge : in which case 
the accompaniment of the dignity of preacher is the drum, 
the clarion, and the special flags ; for this one is the keeper 
of the flags with which the Waar ' Chief of the Sword * is 
honoured. When he officiates specially as judge, there are 
about him Readers, and before him the criers who proclaim 
the name of the Caliph, and the Wazirs of the day. He is 
borne [in state] by the lieutenants of the gate and the 
attendants. No one approaches his presence, wishing to 
speak to him, even if he be Chief of the Sword and the Pen, 
nor does messenger or mission approach, except they receive 
permission. He addresses no one when he is in the seat of 
judgment ; nor is a witness heard, except at his order. He 
sits in the Kasr on Monday and Thursday at early noon in 
order to salute the Caliph. His representatives [also] give 
judgment ; the head of the Treasury must repoi-t to him. 
He has, also, to watch over the Diwan of the Mint, in order 
to render an account of the money that is minted." 

Unfoiiunately, we are not so well acquainted with the 
Jewish defendant as we are with the learned judge. He 
is called "Abu al-lmran Musa ibn Ya'kub ibn Ishak." 
Further, we know that he was a physician in the employ 
of the Court ^ ; as Isaac ben Solomon Israeli had been before 
him under XJbaid Allah (953) ; Musa ben Eliezar under 
al-Mu'izz (969) ; al-Hakir al-Nafi' under al-Hakim (996) ; 
and after him Abu Mansur under Hafith (1131), Abu al- 
Bayyan al-Mudawwar (died 11 84) and Maimonides at the 
Court of Saladin, and Abrnham Maimonides under al- 
Malik al-Kamil (1218). In addition, he represented the 
Jews as a body to the Government. As such he is 
designated "Ra'is al-Yahud," or "Head of the Jews^"; 

^ The expression (.Jb^l Ijam t^*, « V» does not allow us to say more. 
If he had been body-physician to the Caliph, I suppose that the ex- 
pression would have been ^Ul c.^^. See al-Kalkashandi, tr. Wiisten- 
feld, p. 195. 

* Maimonides is called a^j'I u^j ; al-MakrIzI, however, says that the 
^^4^1 (j^<> was the representative of the Jews, sis were the two 
patriarchs of the Christians {Gtsch. der Kopien, ed. WQslenfeld, p. I" ' )• 
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and it is expressly stated that his representation, and with 
it a certain jurisdiction, extended over the three classes or 
divisions of the Jei^^s in Cairo: Babbinite, Karaite, and 
Samaritan Jews ^. 

We know so little about the internal organization of the 
Jewish community in Egypt, that I venture to go a little 
afield. In the * ^LLxill ^.^ kJ^ of al-Kalkashandi, who 
died in 824, 1 have found some interesting extracts bearing 
upon this question and which I have added as an Appen- 
dix (No. III). Al-Kalkashandi cites as authorities Jamal 
al-Din ibn Nabatah and Muhyi al-Din *Abd al-Thahir, 
But in the ^^.^1 JsJib u-«^l ^\^ of the Cadi Shihab 
al-Din al-Umari, and to which Qoldziher has already 
called attention ^ I find a number of extracts which agree 
almost word for word with the text of al-Kalkashandi. 
Shihab al-Din, Jamal al-Din, and Muhyi al-Din all lived in 
the eighth century A. H. Consequently, al-Kalkashandi 
must have made use of Shihab al-Din*. 

The Dayyftn had purely religious functions, and al-MakrlzI must refer to 
the Rals al-YahQd. See below, p. 538. In the Genizah documents dis- 
cussed bj E. J. Worman, J. Q. 22., XVIII, i et seq., he is designated as 
rrrtnpn wn (p. 3a), ^irt^irx cm (p. 14) or simply as rmn (p. 15). See, also, 
Ibn Dukm&k, pp. 35, 30 ^^^ j^. 

' To the material that I have collected on the Samaritans in Egypt 
{Jewish. EneydopaediOy s. v.) it might be added that Abil S&lih gives an 
account of their disputing with Mark the Blind. One of their priests, 
Ibn ManhQb, called Ibn al Kaubar, was excommunicated c. 1150 (ed. 
Evetts, p. ai). At the time of al-Kalkashandi (d. 894 a. h.) the Samari- 
tans had their own Rals, who gave judgment, watched over marriage 
and testamentary agreements, and had the synagogues (?) in his charge. 
See Appendix III, f. ; and for the oath to be taken by a Samaritan, ibid. Ill, j. 
It is curious that the much laiiger Karaite community had no head of its 
own^ but was subject to the Rabbinites ! 

* MS. of the Khedivial Library at Cairo. The lai^ge volumes are not 
paginated, so that I am unable to cite accurately. 

' ed. Cairo, 1319 (= 1895). In one place al-Kalkashandi mentions 
Shih&b al-Din*s work by name. 

* R, i. J.J XXX, p. 9, note a. 

^ Vol. I of this work has recently been printed, though the title-page 
has the year 1903. P. 4 et seq. al-^alkashandi refers to the Kitdb al'Ta'r\f 
as one of his chief authorities. See also pp. 6, 64, 108, laa, ftc. 
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In discussing the officers of the various non-Mohammedan 
comrauDities^, after having mentioned the Bishop (uJS-iH), 
the Metropolitan {J^\)y the priest (fj».^\), the Catholicus 
(jJUlil), the Beadle (ij-CtH), and the monk (i-^y^), he con- 
tinues : " The second community are the Jews. The titles 
of three of their functionaries are well known. The first is 
the Ba'is : he is the one among them that takes the place 
of the Patriarch among the Christians. Account has already 
been given of the word. . . .^ The second is the Hazzan 
(with unpointed ha, pointed zai with taskdid, after the alaf 
a nun). He must be well versed in preaching. He ascends 
the Minbar (=Almemar) and exhorts them (i.e. the people). 
The thiixi is the Sheliah-Zibbur (pointed shin with fezsr, 
a lam, fatk over the ya with two points below; then 
unpointed ha with aukkun, unpointed sad with fath, ha 
with one point, tashdvi and dharn/ma, after which ra 
Lc^^liis^), i.e. the Imam who leads them in prayer." 

In another part^ he has the following: "The sixth 
fashion, treating of the chiefs of the various offices in 
Egypt. The representatives of the Ahl al-Dhimmah. 
Rescripts are addressed to all of them with the preceding 
titles, commencing then with amma ba'du, hammid Alldhl 
The first office is that of Ra'is al-Yahud. His function is 
to represent all the Jews, to serve them as legal authority 
and as judge in conformity with their law, and so forth. 
In the chapter on Religions and Sects ^, it has already 
been said that the Jews comprise three different com-> 
munities, the Rabbinites, the Karaites, and the Samaritans. 
The custom has been that the Ra'is should be of the 
Rabbinite community, to the exclusion of the others. He 
sits in judgment over the three communities." Then follow 
the resci'ipts and instructions for Rabbinites and Samaritans, 
which will be found in extenso in the Appendix. "The 

1 In viJUl jil, « A break in the MS. 

* I was unable to find this chapter ; there was no index of any sort 
to the MS. 
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duty laid upon him/' says the instruction among other 
things, " is to join his community together and to prevent 
their separation by means of their obedience to him, and 
by his pronouncing judgment for them according to the 
laws of their religious body and the customs of their 
community when it is evident to him in matters i*elating 
to his rule." He is to watch over the contracting of 
marriages and the customs of divorce, the pronouncing 
of the ban, the turning in prayer to the proper Kiblah. 
*'The Mohammedans take refuge from the Jews to him"; 
and it lies upon him to see that the restrictions placed 
upon the Ahl al-Dhimmah are not overlooked, especially 
that new synagogues be not built, and that the Jews wear 
the proper turban and the yellow garments. He had 
permission to preach in all their synagogues, and he was 
responsible for law and order in the community. 

Where was the synagogue situated to which the Hujjah 
refers ; or, perhaps, where is it to be found to-day ? To 
solve this question it is necessary to refer back to the 
topographists of Cairo. Ibn Dukmak (1350-1406) had 
probably a longer account than that which now appears 
in the piinted edition of his work^; for just at the most 
interesting spot there is the ominous remark that the 
original MS. has a blank page or part of a page'. On 
the other hand, the account of al-Maki*izi has been 
almost entirely preserved; although the uncritical text 
given in the Cairo edition makes the use of this really 
monumental work most difficult. As his description must 
be made the starting-point of all investigations, I jot down 
that part of the Khi4at which gives ** An account of the 
Synagogues of the Jews ^," though this has already been 
done in part by Schreiner* and by myself*. 

'* All&h has said ^ * Had not Allah separated mankind from each 

> P. f.A, * J-^i'U u^U>. 

' Khi{at, vol. Ily pp. 464 et seq. 

^ Z. D. k (?,, XLV, p. 295. » J. E., s. v., Egypt, 

* iSuroA xzii. 41. 
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Other, hermitages, churches, synhgogues ' and mosques would have 
been destroyed, in which the name of All&h is often repeated.' 
Tlie exegetes explain that the heimitages belong to the Sabaeans, 
the churches to the Christians ; that the Salawdt are the synagogues 
of the Jews, while the mosques belong to the Mohammedans. 
Ibn Kutaibah adds : *Kanls is a Hebrew (or Aramaic) word meaning 
in Arabic the place in which people gather for prayers.' " 

Al-Makrizi then gives a Bummary of the Synagogues of 
which he had cognizance : — 

** In Egypt they (the Jews) have a number of synagogues, e. g. 
the Synagogue of Damwah in Qizeh, the synagogue of Jaujar in 
one of the Western cities (?) ; in Misr al-Fustat a synagogue in the 
district of al-Musasah in the street al-ICarmah ; two synagogues in 
the district Ka^r al-Sham' ; in Cairo a synagogue in al-Jaudariyyah, 
and five synagogues in the district Zuwailah.'' 

This makes eleven in all. 

Of the individual Synagogues, al-Makrizi has the follow- 
ing to say : — 

(i) "The synagogue of Damwah. This synagogue is the largest 
place of worship belonging to the Jews in Egypt. The Jews all 
agree in holding that it is the spot to which Moses ibn 'Imran 
retired ' when he sent the messages to Pharao [and in which he 

* The word used here is c:>1^ « wmte — wrfts ma =» nSon rra. The 
Mohammedan lexicographers have much learned rubbish upon this word, 
on account of its occurrence in the Koran, tliongh they know its m.^ning 
and recognize it as Aramaic (Jujj^^). See al-FiruzabidI, AamOs, 8. v. ; 
Liadn al'*Ardbf XIX, p. aoo, 5 ; Tdj eU-AriU, X, p. 213. According to Pedro 
de Alcala, Biah (Church), or as pronounced in Spain BaCah^ was used 
in his days for'' sinagoga ayuntamiento de judios.'' Dozy, s. v. Ahmad al- 
Damanhurl, I.e., p. li* b, n^y^: jJi<i hu^\^ jt^^^t jlnju <.,.^jlxJ\ Ulj 
Uoiur- ^ JiS^, J-511 J ijuJlj i..^\ oSlS^ KSj^^ xl^^ «U1 

On the Sauma'ah, see Z. A,j IX, 306. 

' This tradition has now been transferred to the synagogue in Old 
Cairo. 
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remained as long as he was in Egypt, from the time that he came 
from Midian until he went from Egypt with the children of Israel. 
The Jews imagine that the present building was put up some forty 
years after the second .destruction of the Temple by Titus, which 
would be more than five hundred years before the appearance of 
Islam. In [the court of?] this synagogue is a Zanzalakht tree\ 
exceedingly tall, which they are agreed dates from the time of 
Moses. They say that Moses planted his staff in this place, and 
that AllHh caused this tree to grow there, that it never' ceased to 
bear flourishing branches, its stem reaching up to heaven, beautiful 
iu its equality and thick all the way up, until al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Sha'ban ibn Husain erected his Madrasah beneath the citadel. 
He heard of the beauty of this tree and had it cut down fur 
building purposes. His men came to do with it what they had 
been ordered ; when, lo and behold ! it was overturned and twisted 
and had become an evil-looking thing. So they left it, and it 
remained in this wise for some time. It is conceded that when 
once a Jew and a Jewess committed adultery under it, the branches 
commenced to hang down and the leaves to wither. Then it dried 
up, until there was not a green leaf left upon it. And so it haa 
remained until this day. A [special] festival is celebrated in this 
synagogue, on which the Jews pilgrimage [thither] together with 
their households on Pentecost in the month of Sivan. They do this 
instead of making the Hajj to Jerusalem." 

Then follows a long apocryphal account of Moses. 

In his account of the Copts ^, al-MakrizI gives some 
further details: — 

" The monastery of Dumuh ' in Oizeh is also known as ' Dumuh 
al-Sab&'.' It is connected with the names of Gosmas and Damian. 
It is a pleasant monastery. Tlie Christians think that one of their 

^ A species of acacia : a suggested reading of Dr. A. S. Yahuda for tha 
printed oiy>j. 

' KM(al, II, 504 ; WOstenfeld, Kopten, text, p. 39. 

' Or Dumumh : I do not know the correct pronunciation. Above I have 
written Damwah I The Paris MS. of Sambari (fol. 68 a -* ed. Keubauer, 
>37» 13) has imoiy which seems to indicate the consonantal sound of the 
waw, De Sacy has in one place {Relation de Vigypie^ p. 245) Dimoiih, in 
another (ibid., p. 675) Dounnmh, 
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wise men named Saba' lived in DQmoh ; and tliat the synagogue of 
Damwahy which is now in the possession of the Jews, was [formerly] 
a Christian monastery. The Jews bought it from the Christians 
at a time when the latter were in straits. But I have already 
spoken of the Synagogue of Damwah." 

An eai'lier Cbristian author, however, the Armenian Abu 
Salih^ who lived c 1173, knows nothing of this latter 
tradition. He says : — 

'*Damuh. — Here is the Church of Cosmas and Damian, their 
brethren and their mother, which was restored by the Sheikh AbQ 
Sa'id, the scribe, who was a member of the Diwan al-Makatab&t. 
Near it there is a garden containing a well with a water-wheel, 
upon the high road. The Jews have in this district a synagogue, 
enclosed by a wall, within which are lodgings for them, and 
a garden in which are trees and palms, and a circular well with 
a water-wheel. Here disputes took place between the sects of 
Babbinites and Karaites concerning the lighting of lamps. It is 
said that the prophet Hoses, in the days of Pharao, visited this 
place, and prayed in it and slept in it." 

Evetts, in a note, questions whether this Damuh is really 
to be sought in the province of al-Jizah (Gizeh). There is 
at present a Damuh al-Saba in the district of Dakarmas, 
province of al-Dakhaliyyah. Perhaps this view is supported 
by al-Sambari, who speaks ^ of the TWO nD^:3 in the city of 
moi. At his day the synagogue was in ruins; but he 
connects it with the wonderful history of Moses of Damuh \ 
as well as with that of the lawgiver, I have a suspicion 

^ Evotts, Churches ofEgypt^ trans), p. 196. The statement in the Biennial 
Repofrt of the Jewish Theological Seminary qf America^ 1902-4, p. a6, that the 
Synagogue of Elijah <' at least dates hack as far as the Mohammedan 
conquest of Egypt " cannot be taken seriously. 

' In Mediaeval Jewish ChronideSf ed. Neubauer, I, pp. lao, 137. Benjamin 
of Tudela, ed. Asher, II, p. 935. On p. 160 Sambari speaks of Moees of 
Pam&h as c:n bn 'moi mro. It must, of course, be remembered that 
Gizeh was a part of Cairo, the city being divided into four parts : Fustfit, 
Cairo, the island of Bamleli, and Gizeh. Mujfoddasi, ed. de Goeje, p. 197 ; 
al'MaJ^fisHj I, p. 399. 

' Related by him, ibid., p. lao, bottom. 
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that the name of the fu*st of these has occasioned the 
ascription to the second. 

2. " The Synagogue of Jaujar is one of the most renowned of 
the synagogues of the Jews. They think that it is connected with 
the prophet of Allah, !l£lijah, who was hoiii in it ; that he was 
accustomed to visit it as long as he remained on earth, until All&h 
took him to himself." 

Then follows a long story about Elijah, -who is said to be 
the same as Phinehas ben Eliezar^ 

The next three were in Fusta^ or Old Cairo 

3. " The Synagogue al-Hu8fi§ah, much honoured by the Jews, in 
the district Musa^ah of Madinat Misr. They (the Jews) believe 
that it was restored in the Caliphate of *Umar ibn al-Khattab. 
Its situation is known to be in the street al-Karmah. It was 
built in the year 315 of the Seleucid Era, which was about 
621 years before Islam. The Jews, also, imagine that this syna- 
gogue was a maflis ' of Elijah the prophet of Qod." 

If there is any truth in this tradition, the synagogue 
was built in the year 3-4 o.E. — which I take the liberty to 
doubt. On the other hand, Sambari ^ (who usually follows 
al-MakrIzi, and indeed cites him) calls this a Karaite 
synagogue built in the year [4] 765: which view is supported 
by Ibn Dukmak, " The Synagogue of the Karaite Jews in 
al-Mamsusah in a lane of the street aJ-Karmah ^" One 
can only answer with the Mohammedan " Allah A'lam " — 
God knows best I Ibn Dukmak must refer to this in 
speaking of the *' Synagogue Place in al-Mu§asah in the 

^ Which explains Sambari^s reference, p. lai middle, to Phineha«. In 
his day it was in ruins. See Z. D. M. Q.j XLV, p. 297. 

' Divan or tribunal ? 
■ ' 1. c, p. 136, bottom : ais 'a »s«itbS« »t5 itnoa X'vrxp V© nc33n n>i 
(read noiaVH) md^S'th. Observe the more correct punctuation Jaa> • 

It is unfortunate that the original MS. breaks off just at this point. A 
Genizah document also has the reading Uamsi^ahj J.Q,R,j XVIII, 30, 
VOL. XIX. L 1 
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small market of the Jews^." The position of the street 
al-Musasah has been approximately fixed by Quest and 
Richmond as follows : ^* Darb al-Hajar joined a place 
called Mahras Ban&nah^, which was the end of a street 
called El-Mufasah. The other end was at the Sakifat 
Khairah, which was connected by streets to Es Suk 
el-Eebir. El-Mus^h must therefore have run generally 
parallel to the east wall of the Eafr esh-Sham* ^" At the 
time of Ibn Dukm&k and al-Maknzi the Khutt al-Mufafah 
was greatly devastated \ 

4. *' The Synagogue of the Palestinians was in the district Kasr 
al-Sham' ' of Madinat Misr. It is old : over its duor there is in 

1 P r. : XaS ^ SJL^ ^ JUJJ\ j^ A.9^ %JJk I«*UXil A.9^ 

kS^^ cH*^^ ^S^ }^ J^ *^ !>«> c;* *^ c;*^ »;j^^ A^W u^ 
c^-^ s^j ^^1 iMy^ cr* g;^^ ^^J i^^ c^-^- H/" J^"* Ir^ (i^J 

' A. R. Guest and E. T. Richmond, Ui^r in the isih Century in J,R,A.8,f 
Z903* p. 803. See also E. J. Worman, in J, Q. R,, XVIII, pp. aS et seq. 

* Ibn Dukm&k, above ; al-Khi^a',, I, p. 339, line 95. 

* <' The Citadel of the Candle/' so called because '< it was customary to 
light a candle on this citadel at the beginning of every month, L e. 
when the sun had gone through one of the signs of the Zodiac, on that 
night a candle was lit upon the top of the citadel, by the lighting of 
which candle the people knew that the sun had passed through fh>m 
one sign into another,*' al-Khi'cUj I, p. 287. Ibn DukmSk speaks of the 
synagogue as being in the Kaar al-Rum, which I take to be only another 
name for the Kasr al-Sham* : j\fK^ ^^ji\ jtS^, ^j-^^tA^ ^y^^ *---^^ 
(sIUa Cp^lj *.» nai» l^y^ "The synagogue of the Palestinian Jews 
was in Kasr al-Rura, near to the Khukhat KhablRah and the road [leading] 
to it " (p. I . A). See also J. g. R,, XVIII, p. 20. Of the Khokhat Khablsah 
he says: ^j^ *■>■ £ ■ :> ^^. U^ f^^ j^a^, i^^ \s^ ^^'^^r^ '^J*^ 

l4ikb ^/^^ l^yi' sJJk ^M »JL» eULj JL^UlU ^^\ %\^ ^ %sP^ 1>U 
AftU^ "The Khukhat Khabl^h is in Kasr al-Sham', between the 
synagogue of the Jews and the Maajid al-Ara4l there. There was no 
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Hebrew script and engraven upon ^ood [an inscription to the 
effect] that it was built in the year 336, Seleucid Era; before 
the second destmction of Jerusalem by Titus about 45 years, and 
before the H^rah about 600 years. In this synagogue there is 
a copy of the Torah, about which all are agreed that it is in the 
handwriting of Ezra the prophet who is called in Arabic al-*Azir." 

Sambari has a similar reference^. Moses ben Elijah — 
with more verisimilitude — places the construction of the 
synagogue in 1291. About the year 1487 Ka'it Bey or 
his Wazir was in need of columns for a palace about to be 
built. He had in mind to take those of this synagogue ; 
but was bought off with 10,000 gold pieces. Moses ben 
Elijah also speaks of the many Hebrew inscriptions that 
covered its walls ^ : similar, I suppose, to those that can 
still be seen upon the walls of the old synagogue of 
Samuel ha-Levi in Toledo. This synagogue must have 
stood upon the spot where is the present synagogue in Old 
Cairo. I doubt whether the actual building is the same. 
I was told that the old building had been pulled down ; and 
a much plainer building put up in its stead — according to 

way out of the KhQkhah, but the Ra'Is al-Tahad had a door put in 
the waU which opened [the way] from his ddr in al-Mus&sah, through 
which one oould theu get out of the Khukhah. Inside it was largely 
inhabited." This may be added to the notices above about the Ra'Is 
al-Yahud. J,Q,R., XVIII, p. 33. 

A. J. Butler, however, believes that the word Sham' is merely a corrup- 
tion of the old Coptic name for Egypt 5^ruj . See Evetts, Churches qf 
Egypt, p. 79. The same name seems also to have been given to the Citadelle 
of Cairo ; de Sacy, Rdaiion de Viigypte par Abd'Allai\fj p. aoS. 

' Lc, p. 118. He speaks of two synagogues in Old Cairo — one of the 
Babylonians (see below !) and one of the Palestinians. He adds that 
al-MakiTzI mentions a third one, which was unknown to him ; he was 
also told that formerly there had existed there a Karaite synagogue. 
But, on p. 136 below, he knows of all the three synagogues in Fostftt — 
two belonging to the Rabbinites and one to the Karaites. Before laying 
the blame upon Sambari himself, we must have a critical text of his 
chronicle, and not the mere and uncritical reproduction of the MS. that 
both Neubauer and Berliner have given us. On the pDMV^ nD'33 in the 
Genizah documents, see J.Q.R,j XVIII, 11. 

' Also mentioned by Ibn Saphir, vol. I, p. 21. 

L 1 2 
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Hakam Mangonby — by both Babbinites and Karaites ; both 
parties having the right to-day to use it and to bum oil in 
it. Max Herz Bey, head of the Wakf administration in Cairo, 
was certain that he had seen the old building some twenty- 
seven years ago, but that since then it had been completely 
destroyed. There is nothing at all remarkable about the 
present building, except its extreme poverty. There are no 
signs either of beautiful columns or of Hebrew inscriptions : 
and the miserable surroundings, which I have described 
elsewhere ^, are a disgrace to the Cairo community. The 
best description of the older building is given by 
Alfred J. Butler ^ :_ 

''At the far end of the palm-garden projects a bastion, the 
rained walls of which have been built up with Arabic brick and 
crowned with a circlet of posts, like those of Mari Hina. This 
bastion, however, is better viewed from inside the dais, and is 
reached by a visit to the Jewish synagogue, behind which it 
stands .... This Jewi&h synagogae is worth a visit. It was 
originally a Coptic church dedicated to St. Michael, and was sold 
to the Jews by his namesake Michael, 56th patriarch. Towards 
the end of the ninth century, Eutychios says that St. Michael in 
Ka§r-ash-Shamm'ah was the last church held by the Melkites, 
about the year 725 A. n., when all other churches throughout 
the land of Egypt had passed into the hands of the Jacobites. 
How long it remained with the Melkites is uncertain: but the 
violent antipathy of the two fe^ctions no doubt gave a cause of 
quarrel and conquest to the Jacobites, long before the time when, 
according to Macrizi ^ it was made over to the Hebrews. The 
synagogue is about 65 fb. long and 35 ft. broad, and shows in 

^ Neio Era Magcunnef July, 1905. 

' Ancient Ooptie ChurckeSf Oxford, 1884, p. 168. Facing p. 155 is a design 
of the Kaar with the position of the synagogue marked ; see also Butler, 
The Arab Qmquest qfEgypty p. 940. 

• AUKhiiafj II, 153, at the top. In the J, E,, s.v. Egypt, I have 
attributed, upon hearsay, the opinion that this synagogue is the old 
St. Michael Church to Mr. E. N. Adler (quoting J. Q. i?., IX, 670). It 
deserves notice that Abu S&lih knows nothing of this change of the 
church into a synagogue. See Evetts, Churches and ^(masteries qf Egypt, 
p. laa. 
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miniature a Coptic basilica in its simplest and perhaps its earliest 
form. If the eastern end has suffered some alteration, the naye, 
side aisles, and returned aisles with triforinm above, are unchanged 
from the old design, though whitewash has long since defaced the 
splendid colours once blazoned on the walls. In point of detail 
there is not much of interest remaining^ except the fine stucco 
work about the arch of triumph, the tank or well behind the apse, 
and the carved doors at the end of the south aisle, upon which one 
may notice gazelles, and that other ancient Christian symbol, 
a pair of birds with retoi*ted drooping heads, and between them 
a bunch of grapes->-a symbol one may see graven with equal 
fidelity in the Mosque of St. Sophia." 

5. " Synagogue of the Babylonians (^^^J^). — This synagogue is 
also in Ka§r al-Sham'." 

IbnDukmakismore precise: "Synagogueof the Babylonian 
Jews in Ka§r al-Rum in the Jev^s* lane near al-Mu'allakah ^.'* 

Coming to Cairo, al-Makrizi continues : — 

6. *' Synagogue in al-Jaudariyyak This synagogue is in the 
Harat al-Jaudariyyah of Cairo. It has lain waste since the Caliph 
al-Hakin bi-Amr Allah destroyed the Harah [in his anger] against 
the Jews, as we have already related in speaking about the 
Harahs." 

It is somewhat difBcult to determine where this synagogue 
was situated. The topography of the older part of Cairo was 
already much changed in the days of al-MakrIzi from what 
it had been during the Fatimide rule ; and since then a few 
important changes have obliterated a number of ancient 
landmarks. This is especially true of the " Eue Mousky ** 
(so called after the Amir 'Izzal-Din Musek, a relative of 
Saladin, who died at Damascus in 1 1 88), a strategic street cut 
through by Bonaparte after the revolt of October, 1798, 
and of its prolongation the " Eue Neuve," finished at the 
time of Isma'U Pasha. 



1 P, I .A : J\yK^ iy^\ jl5^. ^^)\ yal> «Ju^ ^J^\Jgi\ ^^1 
aaUJI. Cf, Sambari, 1. c, p. 118, in whose time it was in ruins. See also 
J.Q.R^XYUltiu 
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According to Ravaisse ^, whose excellent studies on the 
oldest topography of Cairo were the first of their kind, 
the Harat al-Jaudariyyah— so called from the Jaudan^ a 
troop of 400 men forming part of the army of the 
Fatimide Conqueror — was bounded on the north by the 
Harat al-Umara, on the south by the Harat Zuwailah, 
on the east by the Harat al-Dailam, on the west by 
the Harat al-Waziriyyah ; i. e. it was directly west of 
the present mosque al-Ashraf, about the position of the 
Shari' al-Hamzawi of to-day. The story need not be 
told here why and how the Caliph al-H&kim cleared the 
Jaudariyyah of its Jews and turned the synagogue into 
a mosque ^ 

The same al-Hakim was responsible for doing a like evil 
with another synagogue, not quite as far north in the city 
as this. As one enters the inner city by the old Bab 
Zuwailah, with its ancient dooi*s, upon the nails of which 
are hung innumerable bits of cloth devoted to the numens 
of the place and which the passers-by devotedly kiss, one 
goes north past the mosque al-Mu*ayyid, through the Shari* 
al-Sukkariyyah into the Shari' al-*Akk&din. Just before 
a Sabil around which one turns into the Harat al-Bum ^, 
there is a door leading downwards a few steps through 
a dark corridor into a small mosque^. There are in it 

^ Paul Ravaisse, Easai sur VHistoire du Caire, in the pablications of the 
j^oole Fran9ai8e du Gaire, vol. I, p. 423 ; Topographie du Caire, ibid., II, 
p. 4. Sketch maps of the ancient city wiU also be found there. 

' Al-Kal^handi, ed. Wastenfeld, p. 73 ; al-MakrIzI, Khitn{^ II, p. 5 ; 
J, J?., 1. c He then forced the Jews to live in the H&rat Zuwailah : Paris 
MS. Arabe, 1817, fol .51a (ascribed to Ibn Zul&k) \ySZ^^ aLj^ ij^ ^j^ ^j\^ 
^^^ijJLit yjU:^ '3^ \^. Cf. Ibn lyfts, Th'iiJtA iftfr, p. 51. 

» There were two Hirat al-ROm. Al-Makriri (A^t/of, I, p. ri 1 ) calls 
them ^'3\ ^^1 ij^ and i-jj^*'' ^yj\ i^U, or simply *«^5t • The 
more common designation seems, however, to have been ^y^\ ij^ 

^-^^ C^P^ ^}^y vi^^ {^*Nf Ilf P* ^» A^r bottom; of. Aba-1- 
Ma^fisin, II, 416, and Evetts, Churches <if Egypt, p. 9). The Hftrat al-Rfkm 
al*Sufla is the one intended here. Al-MakrIzI adds that it was destroyed 
by al-H&kim in the year 399 a. h. 
* Al-MakrIzI, Khifaf, II, p. 100 (ct I, p. 361) " In olden times the gate 
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ihree or four very ancient pillars, and on each side of the 
Mibrab an old door, now closed np. Near the entrance 
are a well and a pool. It is an iU-favoured building and 
not in frequent use. In olden times the original Bab al- 
Zuwailah, built by the i^a'id Jauhar, was quite near to this 
spot. The fact tiiat one has to descend to reach the mosque 
is in itself peculiar ; all the Egyptian mosques that I have 
seen must be reached by a flight of steps. The little 
building was known in former times as the "Mosque of 
Sftm ibn Nulji " (L e. Shem, son of Noah). At a later period 
its name was changed to that of *<Ibn al-Banna," after 
a learned Koran ex^ete attached to it as teacher, one 
Muhammad ibn al-Banna abu *Abd All&h al-Sha&'a, who 
died 591 A H. (= 1 195) ^ Al-Maknzi has the tradition that 
it was formerly a Elaraite synagogue. He says: "The 
Mosque of Ibn al-Banna is within the gate Zuwailah. It 
goes popularly by the name of Sam ibn Nuh. But this 
[ascription] must be a pure invention, without any basis ; 
for, probably, Sam ibn Nuh never entered the land of 
Egypt. I have heard it said that this mosque was a 
synagogue of the Karaite Jews known by the name of 
Sam ibn Nuh, and that al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah the 
Fatimide took possession of it when he destroyed the 

Zuwailah, which the |^&*id Jaahar bailt, was at the head (or beginning) 
of the H&rat al-RQm, where to-day is an arch near to the mosque known 
as [that of] S&m ibn NQ^.'* See also Bavaisse, Topographie du Caire, II, 
p. 409. 'All Mub&rak in Al-Khif(ah al-^adldah gives the location as 
IbUows : ** The hospice (M^])) of Sftm ibn Nah. The hospice is inside 
the Zuwailah gate, near the Sabll (fountain) of the 'Akk&din, which was 
built by Jamtak&n al-*AzIz Muhammad near its gate opposite the SQk 
al-Katu in [the neighbourhood of] al-Mu*ayyid — as one goes from the 
Zuwailah gate to al-Ashrafiyyah/* In another place (I, p. 31) the same 
author speaks of it as the " Zftwiyat S&lim,'* which seems CTidently to 
be an arabicizing mistake. "Thirteenth section: the Shftri* al-Man&- 
khaliyyah and Sukkariyyah. It commences at the Zftwiyat Sftlim, 
which is opposite the gate SOk al-Mu'ayyid. It ends at the Bftb al- 
MuUwaUl (i. e. ZuwaUah)." 

1 AbO-l-MalMlsin, II, 4x3, has in the text «Mt v;^^ •^'^^i but the correct 
reading is given in the Editor's MS. A. 
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synagogues, and turned it into a mosque." To which, 
Ali Mubarak Pasha, the painstaking author of the Al' 
Khittah al-Jadidaky adds ^ : " The Jews in Cairo, to-day, 
imagine that Sam ibn Nuh is buried here. Those of them 
who have turned Moslems swear by this mosque. I have 
this upon the authority of the Cadi of the Jews, Ibrahim 
ibn Faraj Allah ibn *Abd al-Kafi al-Da'udi al-*AnatL" 
A careful examination seems to confirm the view of 
al-Makrizi and his tradition, whatever may be the origin 
of the tradition connecting the place with the patriarch 
Shem. 

According to al-Kalkashandi, when the Jews were driven 
out of the Harat al-Jaudariyyah, they moved further north 
into the Harat Zuwailah (see below), in which, or near 
which, the following synagogues were situate : — 

Y. ** Synagogue of the Karaites. — This synagogae is reached 
from opposite the Bab Sirr al-Marist&n al-Mansuriyjah, in a ipj», 
to which one comes in the H&rat al-Zuwailah ; but a postern that 
was there blocked the way, so that it could be reached only from 
the Harat Zuwailah. It is a synagogue used exclusively by the 
community of Karaite Jews." 

8. "Synagogue of the Dar al-Hadrah. — This synagogue is in 
the Hftrat Zuwailah, in a street known to-day as the Darb al-Ka'id, 
and it is one of the synagogues \" 

9. "Synagogue of the Babb&nln. — This synagogue is in the 
Harat Zuwailah in a street known to-day as Darb al-Banadin. 
One comes from it opposite to al-Sab'a 1^'M and the Suwaikat 
al-Mas'udi. It is a synagogne belonging exclusively to the 
Eabbinite Jews." 

IQ. "Synagogue Ibn Shumaikh. — This synagogue is in the 
i^eighbourhood of the Madrasah al-Ashuriyyah ' in the Harat al- 
Zuwailah. It is one of those used by the Karaites." 

* Vol. VI, pp. 30, 46. 

s On the margin at the bottom of p. 471 : J^%. {^jo^j} \jSU ** a 
vacant space in the original I '' 

9 According to Muhyl al-Din ibn *Abd al-Thfthir (eighth century), the 
tfAdrasah was on property that formerly belonged to a Jew, the physician 
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Sambari says of it : *^ Synagogue of the Karaites. The 
road by which one went to it at that time was in a portion 
of the city called al-Ehurunfush ; from which one goes to 
the Harah of the Karaites. It is called * Synagogue of Ibn 
Z6m§ah»*". 

II. "Synagogue of the Samaritans. — This synagogue is in the 
Harat al-Zuwailah in the street Darb al-Kurftm. It belongs to the 
Samaritans '. And all of the synagogues of Cairo just mentioned 
were built during the time of Islam, without any doubt." 

To determine the position of these various synagogues 
would require a special investigation in each case. We are 
concerned only with No. 9, which is quite evidently the 
one referred to in the Hujjah. It is^ in both cases, described 
in exactly the same manner. But the pronunciation of the 
name of the street in which it lay is not clear. In the 
Hujjah it might be read ^^UJl, ^^j^W^ or ^^^UJi. Al-Makria 
has, in the printed edition ^ ^;;>^yl. But, as the printing is 
in no manner reliable, I have, thi*ough the kindness of 
M. H. Gu^rin of the Bibliothfeque Nationale in Paris, been 
able to consult MSS. Ai-abes, 1729-1730 and MSS. Arabes, 
1731-17311 of the collection there. MS. 1730, fol. a8, v® 
has ^^.^Ul ; but MS. 1732, fol. 37, v^ ^^.^UJI. Al-Nabbadhin 
would mean " the street of the wine-sellers '* ; while al-Ban- 
nadin might signify ** the street of the standard-sellers " or 
'' the drapers." M. Casanova adopts the first reading, and 
he is right, though the name seems a misnomer in Moham- 
medan Cairo, and in none of the authorities does the woi*d 

Ibn Jam!*, and in a lane entirely inhabited by Jews. Khifaff II, p. 368 : 

Jft Ui^j[^ (jxJit\ r^y^ ^5^1 i^^j J^i^l ^Ji;^ OJL> *l^yt.\p cuJl 
V *.* 1 1 ^J H^A Lr>/^ ^j •^^i^ll ^1 WL^«J ^ ^J^ ^J I4SU . • . d a -ftjJi. 

* J.C., I, p. 136 : HTpn iinm rm \oxn »mHa na '»3y -wh pim pHipn ^ 
Tvatt \ ncr33 nnw p»oi i;**vnp ^« (read rrwnS) nn-inV caVim «rr:-rQbi< ovn 
(Paris MS. rrws). 

* 01 Menahem of Volterra in Lunoz, JerusaUm, I, p. 185. 
» n, pp. 41, 47X. 
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occur written with a dhcU. In regard to the street al- 
Bannadin al-Makrizi says : "The street al-Bannadln is in 
the Harat al-Rum. It is called al-Bannadin from the many 
bands of soldiers [that lived there] during the Fatimide 
dynasty. Afterwards it went by the name of 'Darb al- 
Amlr Jaudar' .... i.e. the Amir llm al-Din Sanjar 
al-Salihi, known as Amir Jaudar." This cannot, therefore, 
be the street referred to. The reading "Nabbadhin" is 
curiously substantiated by Sambari, who, according to the 
Paris MS. (Library of the AIL Isr. Univ. H. 133 A. fol. 68 a 
=ed.Neubauer,p. 137), describes the Musta'arrab Synagogue 
as being: tnp^n "im nnM pDia^i ny«p ^yao i>K vnp^n nnoa 
mynoo bn D^^a i>K i*ni nm mix }>»d wki pK33 bn yni. 

In order fully to understand where the synagogue lay, it 
is necessary to look at the present Jewish quarter of Cairo, 
which lies in the heart of the old city. It is, in a general 
way, an irregular square, bounded on the north by the 
Shari" al-Khurunfush, on the south by the Bond Point du 
Mouski and the Rue Neuve (al-SikkiJi al-Jadidah), on the 
east by the Shari* Bain al-Sui*ain, and on the west by the 
Shari* al-Sarrafiyyah. Out of this the north-west comer— 
the present Harat Zuwailah — must be excluded, as no Jews 
live there. 

I have gone to the trouble of noting down each street 
within and around this area, as well as the synagogues 
which it contains. The numbers correspond to those upon 
the accompanying plan * : — 

^ The peculiar enumeration is due to the fact that I have endeavoared 
to keep as far as possible the original numbers inserted in the map by 
the Survey Department. Only a few of the principal streets had been 
noted, and one number often covered a number of streets. The pains- 
taking topographical studies of the French Expedition resulted in a 
series of lists which will be found in vol. XVIII of their Dexriptim de 
Vigyp^y Paris, zSa^ On p. 196 there is an enumeration of the streets 
and limits of the Jewish quarter, which I have copied in Appendix II. 
And, finally, the minute study of 'All MubSrak Pasha in his M-Khilfah 
al'Jadidah (Bulak, z888) gives a good deal of information about things as 
he found thenu I have, therefore, given a translation of the passages 
concerned in Appendix III. 
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514 iJiJi sCll Al-Sikkah al-Jadldah. 

816 f*^^^^ &^ S*^* ^"''•«^' al-Ha»h»b; entrance 
.^jfrom the Mou8ki: the street goes around the Darb al- 
^^kftlibah (741) up to the Darb al-Kutt&b (744). 

1. J-^^l Lr>j^ Darb al-Sabll. 

2. ^J/Jl j^ My Darb Suk al-Farikh. 

3. ^^^Ul 1^^ Darb al-Tchelebi. 

4. U:^\ M^ Darb al-Maballa|. 

5 (and 744 a). v^^ M;<> Darb al-Kuttab. 

6. Stnaoogub Turkiyyah in the H&rat ^&libah. 

7. I2i]l iUli aaki: 'Af&t K&'&t al-Fnddah. 
9. i^jJl v;^ Darb al-Durah. 

11. \^t^j Lr>ji Darb Eadib. 

12. c5jlLiJl iOt^ 'Atfat al-Katt&wf. 

13. ^j^ i^j^ Darb Mahmud, in which is the Synagogue of 
Maimonides. 

14. 2Jb«^^1 dflk^ 'Atfat al-Isbitaliyyah, in which is the '^Pharmacie 
Israelite de Bienfesance." 

1 5. fj^-^^^ v/^ Darb al-Khumuf^ftnl, in which is the Stkagoc j£ 
Talmad Torah. 

16. ^IajJI vy Darb al-Dahhan, in which is the Synagogue of 
B. Jacob Abu Sha'rah. 

l7.yifaJ\ vy ^^^ al-Na^ir; in the'A^at R. Hayyim is the 
Synagogue of R. Hayyim Capusi. 

18. Continuation of No. 2. ^1/Jl ^^ g^Li Shari* Suk al-Farakh. 

19. ^j/J1 .3^1 M^c 'Atfat al-Yahud al-Karr&'in; where the 
quarter of the Karaites commences. 

20. C^ Aike 'Atfat Zumuruddah. 

21. ^l?jJl AAkft 'Atfat al-Dabb&h. 

22. ^Jfc^\ 2dac 'At&t al-Mu9a£f!. 
23.^iLjl vy Darb al-'Att&r. 

24. 2;d&)t Afikft 'Atfat al-Kal'ayab. 

25. Jl^ Afike 'Atfat Gh&li. 

26. ^j^\ l^ y^^ Darb Kanisat al-Yahud. 
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27. 3L«Ai5oi kh\^ 'Atfat al-Eanlsah, in which is the Kamite 
Synagoqub. 

28. Coutinoatiou of No. 26. 

29. Babbioate and School of the Karaite community.* 

30. l/^ Aikc 'A^fat Jauharah. 

31 and 33. eU<Ji ^^ p;l^ Sh&ri' Suk al-Samak| N. limit of 
32. ^^1 1^;-^ ij\^ Harat KhamTs al-'Adasj Karaite Quarter. 

34. fjii^ji 9'}^ Sh&ri' al-Ehurunfush. 

35. ibji) ij^ Harat Zuwailah. 

35 a. £nti*ance to the H&rat Zuwailah from the Shari'^ 
Ben al-SurSn 

36. Two churches I H&rat 

37. i^I^ l&^ 'Atfat Shuhairah f Zuwailah. 

38. (^jJiJl Juc ii^ 'Atfat 'Abd al-Kudus 

39. (^jUjuH AiiLa 'Atfat al-Ashmawi 

40. Continuation of Nos. 2 and 18. ^UJI j^ c^U» Shari' Suk 
al-Farakh. ^ 

41. uJ^I ^ji^ Hush al-§uf, a three-cornered courtyard in 
which is the Badbaz Synaoooue. At the end is Khush Ya'bes. 

42. ^Jf^J^i^\ fcry Darb al-Hi^iyln. 

43. Continuation of Nos. 2, 18, and 40. 

44. jJu€i\ u-i^LJl ijy^ 9J^ Shari' Suk al-§ayarif al-§aghir (very 
small). 

45. Lh^U;11 ^ Shari' al-Mak&8l§&. 

46. Aii»-3^ f'}^ Shari* al-Khurdajiyyah, 

47. ^^^\J^^ g;lA Shari' al-NahhasTn. 

48. yj^)^ ^j\^ Shari' al-Khurunfush. 

49.^^1 uJ^LJl Jj^ ^ Shari' Suk al-Sayftrifal-Kabir. 

225. ^y}\ i^U Harat al-Kum. 

238. a^^l e^U. Shari' al-Ashrafiyyah. 

285 a, AJ^l tt^Li Shari* al-Sukariyyah. 

285 5. ^^llili c^U Shaii' al-*Akkadin. 

285 c. Aj^yJl e^l:» Shari' al-Qhuriyyah. 

286 d. ili^ill p^li. Shari* al-Ashrafiyyah. 
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321. y^JX aH Sikkat al-Kbunmfusb. 
514. ijjill iiLll Al-Sikkah al-Jadidah. 

657. J^2;Jl v^^ Darb al-Barftbara, in wbicb is the Ashkenazic 
Synagogue. 

573. yi cua? c^lA Shari* Tabt al-Riba. 
675. ^JtA^^ i;^ Harat al-Fahhamin. 
693. Ai^A. ^y>. s^U Harat Kbush Hinab. 

733. ^lil c^b Sharr al-Jami*. 

734. ^jA\ ^j^ Darb al-Mifriyyin, in which is the Synagogue 
of the Egyptians. 

737. ilij^l iXl Sikkat al-San*afiyyab. 

741. IJUJI v;^ I^ai"^ al-Sakfilibah. 

742. «4^Jjr*J^ 9}^ Shari* al-Sarrafiyyah. 

743. jj^iJll ^j\3j Zukak al-Mastaukail. 

744. jLIoJI ilcls p^lA Shari* Ka'at al-Fuddab, in which is No. 6 
Synagogue of the Portuguese. 

753. iTUJl iWlS ^1 i^U. Harat al-SaV Ka'at al-Kibliyyah, which 
leads into No. 900. 

755. y^jy^^ ^j*^. 9-j^ Shari* Bnin al-Siirain. 

757. gUl5 x^\ c^li Shari* al-Sab* Ka*&t. 

788. fjir'j^\ s^l* Harat al-Shusbinl. 

816. i|,s.-^^ glclS x^\ c,U Sbai-i' al-Sab* KS'at al-Bahriyyah. 

818. ifi^l AiL& 'A^fat al-Barkukiyyab. 

819. ^^^ ^J»y>. SpU Harat Hush *l8a. 

900. i^J^i (sU<^l (i^ P;l2» Shari' Suk al-Sainak al-Kadlm. 

901. ilj^y} J^ fy\i» Shari* Khan Abl Taklyyab. 

A. Mosque of al-Mu*ayyid. 

B. Mosque of SSm ibn Nuh. 
G. Bab Zuwailah. 

D. Babbinate of the Babbinite Jews. 

E. Cattaui School and Synagogue of B. Ishmael Tarogi» 

F. Synagogue of Ba'al ha-N5s. 

6. Jewish Hospital, closed by sanitary inspectors. 

H. Bemains of gate which closed in the Jewish quarter. 

S. Synagogue of the Ashkenazic Jews. 
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The synagogues at present in Cairo are the following* :— 

1. p^'ITO^ ^^ Synagogue of the Egyptian Jews in the Darb 

al-MisriyyIn (No. 734). The present building is about 
forty-five years old •. 

2. iT^pn^D ^''P the Turkish Synagogue in the Karat al- 

^kfilibah, a part of the Shari' K& at al-Fuddah (No. 744). 
It is so called because it was built by a Spanish woman 
that came from Constantinople. 

3. U^D*in ^ip Bambam Synagogue in the 'Atfat al-Hamm&m 

(so called after the HammSm al-Tahud there), a part of 
the Darb Ma^mud (No. 13)'. 

4. D^*T*in ^p Synagogue of David ibn Abi Zimra, in the Hush 

al-§uf(No. 41). 

5. ^DIID D^n 31 p'P Synagogue of Rab HayyTm Capusi (who 

died in 1631, and whose grave in the Hush Menasche of 

* The list was made out for me by the Hakam Bashi, Raphael A. Bensimon. 
In the Jewish quarter they are ten in number, and a favourite oath is 

^ I suggest that this is the synagogue of the Musta'arrab Jews (i. e. 
Arabic « native Egyptian Jews) mentioned by Sambari, 1. c, p. 119, in 
which the so-called Sunb&^ Bible Ck>dex was found. It is not there 
to day. On p. 137 he says (according to the text of the Paris MS. ; see 
above): <Hhe synagogue in which we, together with the Palestinian 
(or Syrian) Jews, pray to-day is in the H&rat Zuwailah, the road to 
which, at that time, was in a district called al-Sab* K&'ftt, from which 
one passed into another district called Darb al-Nabb&dhIn ; to-day we 
call it Darb al-KanIs al-Musta'arrab.'* It seems that, at the time of 
Badbaz (1597), there was only one synagogue in Caiix> that was in general 
use among the Rabbanites, that of the Musta'arrablm. It was also used 
by the Jews frotn Morocco and Tunis, Ac, the Ma*arblm ( » Mughrabim) ; 
though each community had its own officers, precentor and beadle (l.c., 
p. 157). This synagogue was closed in 1545 on account of the differencea 
that had arisen between the leaders of the Sefardim and the Karaites. 
Then it was destroyed ; but not wholly, the balustrades (mc^i'^i) alone 
having suffered. It was reopened by Ibrahim Pasha in the year 1594 at 
the instance of R. Eleazar Scandari and R. Jacob ibn Hayyim. 

' This is the synagogue called by Sambari (I.e., p. 134) "Synagogue 
of the Mughrabi Congregation." Speaking of Maimonides, he says : 
mpo ovn Tiyi , . . n3"uio p^p \xo nc30 cm Tvnffin rc^'^n iraa irto «non n*a 
na-uTO ^T"^ Sw ro:3n rvaa ^1210 ttod. This is the little undei-ground 
" hospital** attached to the synagogue. 
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the Basfttin cemetery is reverently oiled and worshipped), 
in the 'Affat K. Hayyini, a part of the Darb al-Na$ir 
(No. 17). 

6. nnxrcniK apx^ 'n ^p Synagogue of R. Jacob Abu-Sha'rah ' in 

the Darb al-Dahh&n (No. 16). The older synagogue is 
under the ground and next to the present building. 

7. mm nioi>n p^p Synagogue Talmud Torah in the Darb al- 

Humu^fanl (No. 1 5). 

8. DWIOnia p^'p Synagogue of the Portuguese, in the Harat 

al-Fuddah, a part of the Darb al-KuttEb (No. 744). 

9. D3n ^ya p^p Synagogue of the Ba'al ha-NSs, in the Darb 

al-Sakalibah(No. 74i.F.)«. 

10. Karaite Synagogue in the 'A^fat al-Kanisah (No. 27). 
[i I. Ashkenazic Synagogue in the Darb al-Barabara (No. 657. S.) 
in the Rosetti quarter of the city. 

1 2. D^ Y^ p^'p Synagogue 'Es Hayyim in the 'Abb&siyyah. 

13. New Synagogue in the 'Abbasiyyah quarter: unnamed. 

14. D^DC^n nye^ p'^p Synagogue Sha'ar ha-Sh&mayim, the new 

large synagogue in the Isma'Uiyyah quarter.] 

la it possible to identify the synagogue mentioned in the 
Hujjah and in al-Makrizi with any of the foregoing ? The 
" Darb al-Nabbadhin " does not exist to-day. But its position 
may be approximately fixed by the additional information 
given that it was in the Harat Zuwailah, and in close 
proximity to the " Saba* Ea*at " and the " Suwaikat al- 
Mas'udi." The district Zuwailah^ had its name from 

^ Sambari, 1. 0., p. i6a, &c. 

■ The story connected with this synagogue I have told elsewhere. It 
is impossible to say who this D3n hsi is. Moses of Damwah is so called 
(Sambarii La, p. 160), as is also Samuel ibn Sid (id., p. i6a). At the 
time of Sambari there was a (private ?) synagogue in the possession of 
this Samuel ibn Sid or Sidillo, y*hyD p'p (id., p. 145), which in another 
place (pp. 157, i6a) appears as w^iD p'p ^w nD3Dn, resulting from a 
confusion with " Seville." Samuel ibn Sid came ft^om Spain to Cairo, 
c 1490, and was instrumental in saving the Jews at the time of the 
Al^ad Pasha revolt (1594). 

' This is the usual pronunciation. H. C. Kay, Al Kdhira and Us Gatesy 
in J,R,A,S,f N.S., vol. XIV, p. 335, pronounces Zawllah, probably following 
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a Berber tribe that occupied one of the suburbs of al- 
Mahdiyyah in Tunis and sent a contingent of troops to 
the Ka'id Jauhar. These soldiers were quartered in the 
south-east part of the new city. A twin gate formed the 
southern entrance into the city **by the oratory called 
Mesgid Sam ibn Nuh; and when Moizz came to El 
Eahii*ah, he entered by one of them, that which is 
adjoining the oratory, and of which the arch is still 
remaining and known by the name of Bab el K5s^." 
The present Bab Zuwailah ' is further to the south ; and 
was built at the same time as the second wall of Cairo 
by Badr al-Jamali in 1087. The Harat al-Kum was 
originally outside the city. 

There is, at present, a Haxat Zuwailah just north-west 
of the Jewish quarter (Nos. 35a, 36, 37, 38, 39); or, rather, 
in the north-west comer of the irregular square mentioned 
as containing this quarter. One enters it (No. 35 a) from 
the Shari' Bain al-Surain. It contains a collection of the 
narrowest possible streets, which are now almost exdu- 

Yfikut (see Zubdat Kashf al-ManUUtkf ed. RaYaisse, 1894, p. 99). In the 
copy of the Cairo Megillah, now in the possession of Mr. Schialom Levy, 
of Cairo, it is said that the head of Ahmad Pasha was put up "X^ Vv 
nyirm. The Megillah was copied some 67 years ago by Mr. Levy's father 
from certain fragments which were afterwards thrown into the G«ni7ah, 
and which are now probably in Cambridge. It is curious to note that 
the mistake is an old one. Sambari (1. c, p. 145) has the same reading, 
which is probably due to the tradition that the Banu Zuwailah ** were 
descendants of ^awllah ibn Kush ibn H&m ibn NQh," al-Kalkaahandi, 
1,333. 

^ Lane, Cairo Fifty Tears Ago, 1896, p. 40. Al-MakrIzI, Khi(aff I, p. 380 ; 
AbQ-l-Mahftsin, II, p. 433; Paul Ravaisse, JBssai sur VhiaMre du Cairey 
p. 433 : Topoffraphie du Oairej II, p. 4. 

' In 1416 the Sultan al-Mu'ayyid (after whom the mosque near by is 
named) put on the minarets ; Kay, 1. c, p. 937. It is sometimes called 
" B&b al-Mutawalll " (or Butawalli), because the last independent ruler 
of Egypt, Tuman Bey, who was hanged there by the Sultan Sallm in 
15 16 was only ** pr^pos^ aux commandements " (/o^^)* ^^ ^ more 
rarely called B&b al-Sukkariyyah on account of the street into which it 
leads. See al-Kalkashandi, tr. WQstcnfeld, p. 69 ; al-MakrlzI, Khifaf, I, 
p. 380 ; Ibn lyfts. Index, p. 140 ; Takub Artin Pasha in BuOetin qf the 
Inst, Egypt, 1883, p. 148 ; Van Berchem, Corpus, p. 6a, 
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sively inhabited bj Copts. It comprises the streets Harat 
Zuwailah, the two old churches (one Coptic, the other 
Armenian), the *Atfat Shuhairah, the *Atfat 'Abd al-Kudus, 
and the ^Atfat al-AshmawL There is, at present, no outlet 
to the south ; though there was one formerly into the Dar. 
in which is the present Karaite synagogue. 

The present Harat Zuwailah is, of course, too small to 
fit in with the data given us by the topographists. In 
former times it was much larger, and reached a good deal 
farther south — how far originally we cannot teU. In 
al-MakrizI*s time already it had been pushed northward. 
** Harat Zuwailah is a big quarter," he says ^ ; " between it 
and Bab Zuwailah there are many quarters." At his time, 
and certainly at the time of our Hujjah, it must have 
comprised what is practically the whole of the present 
Jewish quarter, together with the Harat al-Sakalibah ; 
and the ^* head of the Harah," or its commencement would 
have been nearer the Shari* Suk al-Sayarif al-Kabir 
(No. 49), the present second entrance to the quarter. The 
**Sab' Kaat" or "Seven Courts" can approximately be 
determined, as the name has persisted up to the present 
day 2. The Harat al-Sab* Ka'at al-Kibliyyah (southern) 
lies on the other side of the Rue Neuve (No. 753). On the 
right-hand side it connects with the Shari* Suk al-Samak 
al-Kadim (No. 900) ; on the left, it crosses the Rue Neuve 
and turns to the east as the Shaii* al-Sab* Eaat al- 
Bahriyyah (No. 816) or ** western." In general, then, 
tiie ** Seven Courts " lay south-east of the Harat Zuwailah. 

Where the Suwaikat al-Mas'udi was I am unable to 
determine. Al-Makrlzi speaks of it as a lane that " leads 
from the Hai*at Zuwailah to the Darb al-Sakalibah ; the 

> Khita^, II, p. 4. 

' See Ravaisse, Essai sur Chistoire du Caircy p. 89 ; Casanova, HiaL et Descript 
de la CitadfXU du Caire, p. 64. Al-MakrIzI f^Khi/a/, I, 59) has an account of 
the Sab' Kft'ftt as Ddr, <* The Saba Kaat is a quarter in which the principal 
Khans of Cairo are situated, and in which wealthy Moghrebbins reside. 
In the so-called seven saloons are the warehouses of the principal whole- 
sale dealers, ^." Patton, Hist. qftheEgypfian Revolufion, II, 309 ; cf. I, 78. 

VOL. XIX. M m 
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first part of which [lane] was known by the name of 
the powerful E&'id Mas'tid al-Mostan^ir. Then it was 
called after Eaokab al-Daulah ibn al-Hanakl." Does he, 
perhaps, refer to the lower portion of the Sh&ri* Suk 
al-Far&kh f M. CSasanova, however, identifies it with the 
present Shari' al-SaV E6'&t al-Bahriyyah— with what 
reason I cannot see. 

The neighbourhood in which the search must be made 
is, however, plain : near the present second entrance into 
the Jewish quarter. Here there are two synagogues : the 
synagogue of David ibn Abi Zimra in the Hush al-Suf 
(No. 41) and the synagogue of the Egyptian Jews in the 
Darb al-Mi^riyyin (No. 734). M. Casanova has decided 
that the first is the one referred to. Against this there are 
two considerations. The synagogue that bears the name 
of the distinguished Tahnudic authority (who died in 1589) 
was, possibly, a synagogue founded by him or in his 
honour ; and therefore much later than the time of our 
Hujjah. The Darb al-Nabbadhin is spoken of as being 
opposite to the Sab* E&*at, or as leading into one opposite to 
it It is more than likely that this is the Darb al-Misriyjrin, 
and it is possible that in former times there was direct 
passage from it into the SaV E&'at. The "Synagogue 
of the Egyptian Jews" would evidently be the chief 
synagogue of the quarter, and more likely than any other 
to have preserved its original position. I would, therefore, 
suggest that it is on the spot where the " Synagogue of the 
Rabbinite Jews " was of old. 



APPENDIX L 

Streets in the Jews' quarter according to the Description 
de V£gypte, Paris, 1829, p. 196. 

JuttJ^ ^j*^\ J^ Jt^AMf Sabll 'Abd al-Ral^m&n Klnhiyjah. 
^J1iJ^\ V^ Darb al-Mi^riyyln. 
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^^UJi iuU. J&mi' al-Jai'iniyiiL 

,^•^1 Al-Maka^If. 

U^J^\ ^^ Hush al-Bashlflmah. 

^UJI j^ J^ Sabn 'Abd al-Kidir. 

iJlsJI ij^ HSrat al-9ak&Ubfth. 

^;UjJI s^ D«rb al-DaUi&iL 

CA«lp» o^. A»l^ J&mi' Bukt Kuramait 

^j/LlI i^U 9&i«t al-Karr&ln. 

^^{M«U V/> Darb al-Mufir. 

^1 2Akc 'At£Ekt al-Forn. 

^U^ V/) Darb al-Hmnufi^nT. 

^^1 2d>c 'Atfat al-Dhahabi. 
iuJi uLp, 'A^fat al-Janinah. 

^,2Ji3l v;d Darb al-^adim. 

i^^ y^ Darb al-JauraL 

ZJbIlI Vy> Darb al-Matbakh. 

S>^UU vy Darb al-Maghftribah. 

2JLU 2d>c 'Atfat al-JaUHyab. 

i^Uil AAkc 'Atfat al-Eham&rah. 

Limite dn quartier juif 

[jii^J^ iC] [Sikkat al-Khorunfush.] 

To this must be added, on p. 202, 

^jy^\ ^, Bain al-^urain. 

llkl\ iWli Ki'&t al-Fuddah. 

ijy^\ v/) Darb al-DQi^ah. 

^yJiU\ 2)1^ Wak&lat al-Y&nisQn. 

^^Ul mi^ Wakalat al-'Ajitin. 

:,j^\ JUa^ Hammlbn al-Yahad. 

Abj) ij^ H&rat Zawailah. 
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APPENDIX n. 

Account of the streets forming the Jewish quarter of 
Cairo, from *AIi Mubarak Pasha's al-Khittuh al-J'adidak^ 
vol ni, p. 5. 

" Shari' Bain al-^undn. On its lefi; side is a Harah, known as 
Harat Zawailah. It is a very large Harah in which are byways 
and H&rahs in the following order : — On the right side, the 'A^fat 
al-Kanisah; the 'Atfat al-AdawI; and the 'A^fat al-Ashmawi. 
On the left are the H&rat Amin Kashif, by means of which one 
reaches to the Harat Nakhlat al-KarSjI. Inside [of the Harah] 
is a street known as the Darb al-Bi'r ; then a small byway, and 
then the Harat Nakhlat al-Kar§ji. This H&rat Zuwailah is one 
of the oldest H&rahs, of which al-Makrlzi speaks as follows: — 

In describing the M&ristftn al-Manfuii, he says, 'it 

reaches from the B&b Sirr al-Maristan to the Khurunfush and to 
the B&b al-Kafuri and to the Harat Zuwailah/ Then he says 
'that one who goes from the Bab al-Khnronfush comes to the 
H&rat Baijawan [and] to the H&rat Zuwailah/ It results firom 
all this that the Harat Zuwailah, known to-day by this name, is 
only a small part of the old Harah mentioned in the Khitat, and 
that this Harah is not equal to that mentioned by al-Makrizi. 
After examination and reflection it appears that the H&rat 
Zuwailah originally included the Harat al-Yahud al-Babbanin, to 
which one comes through the Suk al-Sayyarifah : the H&rat al- 
Yahud al-Karri'In, to which one comes through the Ehutt al- 
Ehurunfush near the B&b Suk al-Samak, and through the Shari' 
Khamis al-'Adas from a new road which was originally a well- 
known bifurcation — Warshat Khamis al-'Adas; and the Darb 
al-Sakalibah, to which one came through a lane on its left which 
leads from the Shari' al-Sikkah al-Jadidah about the place where 
is the Kantarat (Bridge) al-Muski. These four H&rahs^ are 
contiguous; except that the Harat al-Yahud al-RabbanIn was 
separated from the ^arat Zuwailah by a mill and a small dwelling 
near it In the year 1290 a. h. the mill was taken and turned 
into a hospital for the sick poor of the Jews. At present there 
is no gate to the Harat Zuwailah ; which is called by the Jews 

^ i. e. counting in the H&rat Zuwailah. 
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* Christian quarter/ because a large number of Copts live there, 
and because they have a well-known church there called the 
Coptic Church. 

" From all that we have recorded, it results that the old Harat 
Zuwailah k [now] divided into four Harahs (quarters): the 
present Harat Zuwailah, the Harah of the Karaite Jews, the 
Harah of the Babbanite Jews and the Darb al-Sakalibah. The 
greater part of this is called the ^ Jews' Harah,' though each 
[Harah] has its own gate in a district far from the other *. The 
interior [however] , is almost one Harah. The Jews have occupied 

these districts from of old . * Al-Maknzi mentions the 

following streets in the Harat Zuwailah : Darb Muhallas, known 
as Darb al-Rabid ; Darb al-Washaki ; Darb al-Ka§I, called Darb 
Hallilah ; and Darb al-$akalibah. On account of the change of 
name and situation, none of these streets can now be identified, 
with the exception of the Darb al-$ak&libah, which is still known 
by this name. Of the lanes, he mentions Zukftk al-Kabilah, and 
says that at his time there was in it a synagogue of the Jews '. 
Near to it is a street known as Zukak al-^'Asal, then as Zukak 
al-Ma'i^rah, then as Zukak al-Kanisah V^ 

Vol. m, p. 38 : — " Shfiri* Harat al-Yahud al-Karra'in, commences 
at the Shari' Khamis al-*Adas and ends at the Shari' al-Duhhan. 
Its length is 340 metres. On the right-hand side is a street 
known as Darb al-Kanlsah, in which are two synagogues, one near 
to the other ; then a small blind alley known as the 'A^fat al-Sidd ; 
Darb al-Tabbakh, a large street in which is a synagogue known as 
the Synagogue of the. Darb al-Tabbakh, in the middle of which 
[street] is a bath known as the Bath of the Harat al-Yahud^, 
which is one of the old baths called by al-Makrizi Hammam 
al-Kuwaik : ' This bath is in a space between the Harat Zuwailah 
and the street Shams al-Daulah, built by the Wazir 'Abbas, 
B Wazit of th& Fafimide dynasty, for his D&r, which was where 

^ These gates exist no longer. 

' This synagogue is not mentioned in the list of al-MakrIzL 

' " Synagogue Lane." 

* P. a8. ''As regards the Zuwailah well, it seems best to identify it 
with the well now to be found in the Hammfim of the Hftrat al-Yahud 
in the middle of the Darb al«T^l>^Ll^» one of the roads in the ^Aral al- 
YahQd al-Karrftln." 
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to-day is the street Shams al-Danlah. Then a merchant, Nur al- 
Din 'AU ibn Muhammad ibn AJ^mad ibn Ma^mCld ibn al-Kuwaik 
al-Rabi* al-Tukritl, rebuilt it in the year 749 [a.h.] and it was 
called after him\' Then the Amir 'Uthm&n Katl?ada, head of 
the Jim! al-ELaihiyi restored it together with the bath near by. 
After the year 1230 [a. h.] it went over into priyate hands • . . • 
It is used to thb day, but only for women. It has no tubes ; only 
pipes with taps. In it is a yery big well . . . , After the Darb 
al-Tabb&kh comes a byway, 'A^&t Bafikhah. On the left is the 
Darb al-Fum; then the 'A^£ftt al«Bi'r. One who walks through 
this street reaches the Sh&ri' al-Sakfilibah, the Sh&ri' al-Uaki^f 
and the Shari' Suk al-Samak al-Kadim.. He can go through it, 
also, to the Shftri' al-Duhh&n, the Shari' al-DClrah and the Sikkat 
al-Jadidah, from which he can turn in all directions. 

'' The Sh&ri' al^^akalibah begins at the end of the Sh&ri' Khan Abi 
Takiyyab (|To. 901) and reaches the Hftrat Mukassar al-Hafab* 
(No. 10), near to the Jftmi* al-Magh&ribah. Its length is 350 metres. 
On the right-hand side are three blind alleys : one called the'Atfat 
al«Mi^yyTn (No. 734) in the middle of which u a synagogue. This 
is the street called al-^ak&libah by al-Makr!zi, who says '••... 
One reaches this street by a lane through which one comes from 
the ]p!&rat Zuwailah, the first part of which is called after the 
EH'id Mas'tld al-Mustan^ir, then after Kaukab al-Daulah al<- 
Hanab.' 

" The Sh&ri' aUDahhan commences at the end of the Shftri' al- 
gakftlibah and finishes at the Sh^ri' al-HumuffftnL It is eighty-six 
metres long : on the right side are three blind alleys in this order ; 
*Atfat ^ush al-^uf (No. 41), in which is a synagogue; al-'Affab 
al'-Bughairah ; 'A|fat Darb Na^Ir (No. 1 7), in which is a synagogue. 
On ikt left is the Darb al-Dahhan (No, 16), in which are two 
aynagogues near to one another '." 

^ Is this the Qamm&m al-Tahud in the street in which is tha 
^ambam synagogue? The Parb Mahmiid (No. is) has, at present, no 
oomiexion with the Karaite quarter; but it ipay formerly hare had. 
Then it woul4 get its name f^m the same al-^waik who was <'ibn 

' At present ** al-Ehashab,*' with the same meaning. 

* It wiU be seen that 'AH Mubftrak giyes the name « Shiri' al^ Pahhftn '' 
to Nos. 41, 18, 15, and 16. The two gj^sgogues in Ka 16 must be thos# 
of B. lahfKMie) m^ of p. Jacobr 
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P. 39: — "The Shiri' al-Durah oommenoes where the ShSui* 
al-HumnggSnl and the Darb al-Tabb&kh end and finishes at the 
Darb al-Muballat. At the right-hand side are the 'At&t al-Fuddah, 
so called because of a large workshop at the end of it, known as 
the Ka'&t al-Fn^dah (No. 7), which Mohammad 'AH Pasha got 

possession of* This court exists to-day at the end of the 

'Atfat al-Fuddah, only it is waste, and near it is the synagogue of 
the Karaite Jews'. On the left side are the Darb al-Mad&ris and 
the 'Al&t al-Eanisah, in which is a synagogue of the Babbinite 
Jews. 

''The street Darb al-Muballat commences at the end of the 
Sh&ri' al-DHrah, opposite the 'Atfat al-Dfirah, and ends at the 
8h&i' al-§akilibah. On the left-hand side is a blind street known 
as the Darb al-KattSn in which is a synagogue \ 

'* The Sh2ri' Suk al-Samak al-KadIm commences at the Sh&ri' 
Kh2n Abl Taklyyah (No. 901) and the Sh&ri' al-$akilibah and 
reaches to the Sh&ri' all-BundakiUiiyyin • • • It is crossed by the 

street at the Sikkah al-Jadldah On the left-hand side are 

two alleys, and at the end is the H&rat al-Sab* K&'&t, which was 
originally a D&r of the Wazir Ibn al-Din ibn Zanbdr and was so 
known* 

APPENDIX m. 

Extracts from Abu al-* Abbas Ahmad ibn *Ali al- 
Kalkashandi, AlSil\ J ^^'^ ^^ > MS. Ehedivial Library, 
Cairo. 

a. Part 3. On the officers of the Jews. 



^p\ v^* '^^ (4AJU»J M*?;^ vWI ^i^jyk^^) ^j^\ isil^» ii^\ 
• .. JmI Ja j,M:n J.J4S J5, ^sj^\ J eJ>JI ^U* ^ (^^ J^^ Z^J^ 

1 It afterwards passed into the posseition of the state, and then into 
that of Messrs. al-Kiie&n and Jacob Bey Oattaui. 

' The names of the streets must haye greatly changed ; or, rather, 
haye been shifted. l%e present Karaite qmagogne is quite diflerently 
situated. The Sh&ri* al-DOrah is probably represented on the map by 
Nos. 9 and 744. 

* Bridently in former times the name al-Mnballa^ was glTtn to Nos. 4, 
744 a, and its continuation. Does he refer here to the Turkiyyah 
synagogue? 
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r^ y^5 U^ '^^^ •'^J ^^^^^ '^^ <^!b *^ '^ c^j?^ J^^ 

i\»4^ jU J AjiL £JUi« U. Ujlxjj ov^ iUdl «Lll ^j ^^Ij 
• ^. ^i«> cf^l aU^I jAj 2U4A \j Uj^. a.^^*.** i>IjU iJii^ 'b^ ia^^iA* 



b. Part 6. On the Commission to the Ba'is al-Yahud. 



«xZ». Jjtf Ll> AsF^^ AuUl ^.UiU CJbJl JlkS ^ /^V (vi^ii^ V"^^ 
^^oiit Jii ^. UiJlj j4^ ^j ^jiJi i^Uij. Jp ^J^^ W?^j 

o. Form of the Finnan. 



^\ ^^jJl ^^^ i^^^ '^^ cr* *t^^ *^^- f:^^ ^^*^ *"^J 

Jk«ji i^ftldl aIjJJI «Ju» uJlUl Js». (5jJ1 41)1 jL«a. Jjtf U • *^^j J^\ 

^yi jc^l »Ua^ Uj^ Jp i^lj LJlS ^»4JU O^Ji US U^ ^ 
U %^y JT Jcj »-jU 4JJ1 J-» t^Ulj JLll> i«-^l J^l «5JJi Jy-r^'j 

^j^^ i-yji il^^l J^l J^ir-^ J^cr* b^^^ ^^' f*S* cr^j 

^|jtL Ui 4^ji7ll »7»l{) » ?^ >> ^j I^UJI J«»>|^ ««i«lilll IjUJI ^^^ 

' Mu^yi al-Pin ibn 'Abd al-Th&bir lived in the eighth century a. h. 
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^^JoJI ^»Jjt* ^\i XmU^I i^V^ u^y ^ *^W^^ *^J j^ (J^ ^^ '•^U^l 
^Ja?^ J y *»i^\ ILm» ^J/f^ ^^^ ^/- ^j »3l> ^>^J ^/ft^ ^4^ UjJ«* 
^U* ^^ y^l ^ j^bj AJL4XJI ^^]^ ,j^ ^\ UL«5i ^^. ^^ 

Ua Ju4j S?*^ Jaj/iH Ua ^^Ui^. jA jj5U jjlTlij • a:|7,> jXni 

l4.«£3j l^jw^lLl* ^^Uj^l iju» ^\^i J^^J W^J U^ i5<>U^l «^ •^J 
(5^1^ l^l* ^^ ^ Jft-fr«^ Jc »1*JJ5 jJ 'Wll v^Uaj OJ>^1 ^j 
^^Ij jjMjJl J* u-j;^ 'bl J^j4^ u' *-^tr^^ <5y^ cT-^ ^/»2J^ W^ 

r^J^J * <^[^^ C5>A^^. {»4^.W J"?^ ^^ ^' ^^ ij^\j\iSi\i 
11* L» «4Jb J^j is^l ^j etU l4^U> ^ ^J^Ia«j (JTjJJ ^^.jJl) 

^ »> U^i j»A^ Jp ^ J^ 31 J.41. ijj^ J . ^ j^3ll JUilj 45J^3I1 
i*j3U> iUl sjuft jj c^^/«i' ^ c^!^^|/J^ ^^j -yy j;^^ ^jJii\ 
. d^ ^^^ Jy^) J ^j^ ^^31 ,.^lf . i\jk3\j»\ ^^jj/^5Mj iJ^3ll 

U> C^ c£;aL U &J Jii 3lij Mj|;*J eUS ^ Ijuj? ^41* ^ s^^U 

5Lr ^,40^31^ i^3U) ^jj^^ cJll eU^ jjjW ^1 elliU jbj J^ 3|j iJoS 
<"S^ cr^b ^' Si" *^^ f*i>*^ iT^ J*^!^ ^^^^ (J f4^ J^l^ jJ«i 
f u^^j ujj- Xcr- uL^^' ^»>^ ib »^/ul^-» vi r^J^j^^3 
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i^U l4> Wdl cll5-?-3> j^ uTj^iL-^^b ^^ i;i5.1 jkj »^U ULJI 
4»1 «^lkH 1yi4 U^ ^ 41)1 2««S Ijjjj ^Ij Uj^U X^ U^j Uj^U 
Ji jL*^ l^i* x«S ^j • M^ d;U J;^ M Jp ^jbj Uj«Xtt ^j v. 

^ uJU^ • Cf^^j^/fiA* *^"U^ (^jJI ^jtiJI v^la^ r^^^^J ];\^JU. 
d. A second form of Firman. 



U^l ^y^\ Uyi, My lier^ ijy^j 

JU1 ^ i^yi 2ljjJ1 %SM l]2ia.X^ J«i^ J Jp 4)1 jL^ii. dJO U 

Ja iU\^ i^U 51, 1^ ^b^5n jp iJ— jAo ^ UiL^I, »>l* 

4)1 ^;U • l;it^ lUyk l^ JXl ^Uj iJ^Ctj %sl'^ J«^ i^jJI jL«fl^ l3 j1« 
^^JSCLA ^ JaU. Ji^ Jp ii^i j,UM »Ju* JjLii Jlj^ Ju. a JU5 
l^L*^ ^^4:ljI jJipi jx#j cfj^l JJl* v^I jjyi ^ |4JU> oTjUj J^l^j 
oL^jn ^^ j^ J..5I JU» 51 ^1, . c,^>iy '^\ ^ S^ ^.u\ 

^y^jt^ (•♦vlr' ^j *f!/» (^^ *^ ^J *^^ f*^' ujl^ ^ ub *^^ **• 
jx»j 1^ ^y 1^0 vjlj .>^1 iftUfc. c>it$^ • A3^ ^^^--^ tJb ^^1 5>j 
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sjmJ a-mL^ ui ^^^j «l::s:^ Udj ^jd><a2 ^^ ^ (^^ c^* ^"^ {J^3 

eUi^yif • i^liJ ^^ gjU Jft i;*Jlj 4;)t>j/J|) c^tts^y^ '>^^ ^^j 
jTiJ Jaic> U iliUil ^^ iJ li-.^-^ Jcj iJiiti (5JL4C ,jifti> ^yU^ 

e. IiiBtractions for the Ba'ls al-Yaihud. 



J^^ *i, ft)^ir?» J U>^y ^^i y«jp ij-j SJ4|^ 

1 ie. iJb^l Jbitt^ (-A^/cJl v^of the Cadi Shih&b al-Dln ibn 
al-'UmarL Al-^alij^Mhandi has also drawn from him in places where 
his Bouroe is not mentioned. The yariants are taken from the printed 
text, p. ll'r: ^^1 u^j ^^^» Want of space forbids me commenting 
further upon these somewliat interesting documents. 
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«Jia c^^jI^ ri^ *^ '^'^ Z^ ^Alg V^y C^J * (J^UaKj Jixll 

^ ^^ 4Ul J^l U Jc il,yJ1 j^jA* i.blj • j^j^CJI ^1 dJj J«* 

<jljt»j J43JI Uft yael U cUjij *«-Jb^j JO^- iJ^JujJuJ 3[^ c-ftJ^ 

^ 1ju» J> c^]/!"ll s-^ y»»j « ^<4^ t;;^^^ ^^ J^j i:^V^-^ 
'>-^^ J Is?^ c^.^' ^' '>^ (^^^ fJ^ cr* f^>- ^ f^ »->'* 

^ J**j fUH J jr4^ u-W^i^^ J-^ vi*fi»j • (i>J^ j (•♦s-fiJ^ 
y^lkJI "j^^ ^ ^;^ Ja W5U " jy 31 "i.j3U *i.j3U3 j^Uj 

iljil J4fr '*c^ C^* f^"^" j;'""^^ u^^ (J^ i]^*iJl1 .>)iJl (jmjIjj A£«^ 
j5 oUa.1 "jujlj 3lj ^Sa?* JiJa?^ ^^ ^^U;J\ ^ JjU ijjo jit; U pJ 
i^jL j;3n ^ ^jh^ JLOJl iJb jJ&J |J U • Jt. J«i 3fj "jjp 

• 1!^ jym^\ IJU 4^1, UJ> *-yj ^ KSy^ AiUS »ju> j[^ *'il3ll 



'yUJI,. 


* c<»*fcU. 


• w. o^jji, jiXii j^^ te^ u... ■ « .»to^- y,. 


• ^*lo. 


•^j. ' > 


•^bjJl u*. 


•l^JJl. " Jl;> oil M^^. 


"cijiru 


"> "jy. "J**^ 


»ue. 


" +J*- , " J>- " > 


"Jiji— . 


»i.» U*. 
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f. Instructions for the Ra'Is of the Samaritans. 

y*j> fl VjJ^ ^.r' c^^^ (^ ^ *2*^ '^*«^ P c^J^ ^j 

v:uit^ UstTj^l l^'U^ djUl ^j^--**. ^^j j^jJ ^JjJl ^^ »^ 

»> ^. U> auoJl J^ ^^ '^ ^jjil p^dULi j,3Ui «Jb •^^^l^f Jl 
Je/j 3lj •jX J *-i^' 3lj JiJ^"^ cr* H^J-"^' ^U^^ . •iHl J> 

g. Ordinance in regard to the employment of a Samaritan. 
JU^ ^aJJ) 'LlS\ ^ (j^U A.pU>j ^.^. ^^^. A^y >^j oi* 

jJl *»lio Ub Iji^^ jj3U u-J;^ g;l »p- j» J-LJl j»U33H C^Jl*. 
(5^JLJ\ ^ jjj ^ (^jJl ^L^ (jp^j • %^\ (sjyL ^ My ^ l4> j^ 

^ In aI-KaI|^iahandi there is no heading ; in the MS. it is i»art of the 
preceding. I have added the heading of Shih&b al-Dln, p. I l^l" . 

* +^-1:^1 u-Ul UjI^ ^ ^\ %*y ^Kj^y ' U^^' 

•*^jil. »^j. '^jJU •iJL^ 

^•^ J.23, which read. " ll'^V " »Jutjil. 

^ i. e. Jam&l al-Din Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Nub&tah al-F&rikl, 
1 987-1366 (Brockelmann, GeMA. der Arab, Lit,, II, 10). If al-Ka1kashaudi 
cites a work of ibn Nub&tah, it can only be his FddU min inshd (U-Fadil 
(Hsjl Khallfah, No. 8686, ed. Fliigel, IV, 345). 
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• tijioA J^V u^ err fiyp^^^j^\ w j^^»=*y!> »«=<j '*f^^ 

ftljU oJijj^ J;*mJI iXJuaJt 2J»L^ oJ»l» ^^1 ULjUTj • IJ ^Jj^^ fJ 

y»\-fJU ii|XJJ^ c;<rf'/J^ v^*^ cr» ^ iK* cr* ^f^' «^i/*^ cr^' 

Alii 3P J^l Jj^ii-.! J b4«* i£iifc.j jjl^ Jrf«J' a>Msi . »dU JaI 
ii^l ^ JW Jfi ^;;ft UpS* J0.I J 51, O^ J jj*> 3P J^ iilil 

h. Fonn of Firman for the Ra'is al-Yahud in Palestine (Syria). 



JU^ ^ft-iJI ^\ fj^ ^, l^^ii-* . UJU. j^l A-W/^. A&y 

• i-«]^ ^^ ]^A-JI xiki ^^ |,4iftO jJL# JUij i-«lijl> ^U ^jtift^j 
iJj;a Jjl^ Jc v^a^;* J^I««W u]/* J^ ^^^^i^. ^^ I»JaJI ^bUS 

> c;>Us»i1 f the following word is not intelligible. 

* Perhaps j;j^1 f ' The two words are unintelligible ; • . . . I^yu f 
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It is worth while to add from Shihab al-Din's AUTcCrlf^ 
p. I d I , the followiog : — 

i. Form of oath to be taken by a Jew. 

^^ c^ 

^^\ x^\ ^1 ^p\ (^jLftJl ^.^JojJi ilj ilj ilj ^\ 
t^b s^lj sJuA^ m^ Jib ^^^w^ CA^b (sUill d^l J*.^1 J^l^l 

^J^ 0JDj»J 'W^^l iS>;^lj • V£^U» ijul VrJ^lfj • VS^L». ^1 JL»J 

•y c^* "^j^ o^' J^ cr» ^ '^^ r*^ K^ c/^ *^^. p 

l«^1 <^j^^ (^LJl tjl o»Li»^ • yAA ^ ^— '^'■^ vr>^.l5 (-JUUP. (^^U 
^jysA\ ^^^ oJJl»j • ^jju.* Ij^ Jjdb cuw^j « c^~;^ Ijljju* 

UJU ,.JL5J^W5I1 U-U ^" Uf. U^ ^j^ 5lj ^j^.i ^ Jjb. 
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j. Form of oath to be taken by Sainaritans (p. iof). 

^ o-.> jij . ^ 5llj . ipi ^_^1 4^1 j^^l cuiilj ^^ 'UJ1 

^1 U^ ^!^ Jy^ • c/j "t^W^ l|/J (^^ ^-tA (^i/^' C^i^ *^ 

• u3j^ i^-yt^ J ^^^^ u^. ^ • (^>* »>** cr* ^^J »];y^^ (i 

• cUmJI l*^ v:>s^|« • >^*^i vzUjtJi ^1 c5*^hP. v::>^) ^^^^ o>i^vJ>« 

^L.j ,>;il -LJl v:>Jl^ . U^ ^ ;^^ 0^^511 ^i ^>1 J 

k. Similar notices in regard to the Ra'Ts al-Yahud and the oaths 
to be taken by Jews and Samaritans are to be found in the 
celebrated Dtwdn at-Inahd (Paris MS. Arabe 4439), which was 
probably composed during the reign of the Mamloke Bars Bey 
(1422-1438) and of which extracts have been published in van 
Berchem's Corpus cited above. The introduction may be compared 
with similar accounts in al-MakrizI's Khitaf, II, 477 et seq. ; 
al-Shahrastfini, Kitdh dl-MUdl toa-l-Nikhal (ed. Cureton), pp. 163 
et seq., &c. 

IJA (^)/|^ ^j ^^^ ^^ o^ ^^ h^j^^ ^^^ ^^ (^^^* 140 a) 

Jjy,i j;> ^j^j*f'\ jrAj dUli liJuA 131 j»5LJl »Jb ^y^ Jj5 ^J^ ^*j\ 
ell:b ouj^ li^yJl |%4>l::^ . ^\jJ ^, ^ u^ yj^ ^^\ ^ ^^ 

USI ^^l2-j;4Jl Jl5^ . ^j^^ Jl» U^i^iUl »J^ ^^^^ Ui^ ^\ l4> 
Jjl jk J> U** ^^^ liijf L l\ bliT v:>-^*--^ J^j/-1 J^ 4r-* J-J 
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i£,ljr^l Jj^j ^^^ i^Uj i-jJl JJ^Ij ^yc/ e)^ ^j^^j^j 
p^l ^Uj »l>t>^V J^ J*=^j • »V^1 ^^ U^ ii- ^yb, ^511 J 

J^ CjU JUJ 1}^ aJJ AJL^. OJI^ ^;jU^ Uil Jl&J vJii. ^JM J-5^ 

^JC ^yij . ^}/i\ I--4/5 *^h* vi*Jt^|> . c)^^ -^jAI^ b*^ "J 

pUI ^ ^^^ ^. ^^jjl J^^ JJ^I^ j^4jL^. ^^511 |,e-«^^ c>iH 
*^^ t.5t^* (^ cji^/* »^^^ H;^^ r^^ LT-lil • fUiilj u?jU«^ ^^Ij 

Jk».lj A^ ^^j l^ I^cImmI ilitf I4JU Ai^ l4>1j AJLm* ^ l^J^ ^ \jXi 

U^'j fi^.!^ ^^^ Ul;*J Lrr* ?^^ J^ Ci^ (^ ^-i^^ >^ (i 

Aj^yJI ^ Le>^ yta l^^ IjUilm r!;^ (J^ l^'^J ipL^yij s-^^^^ 

ijyi\ ^i ^^ I4J ^ U ^^yiS il^yJl jjtfj-u jyik x# ^^ c^jJA'^^ 

^cJ^Jl J j^i c^LJl pM ^^ . yUl iiJbJl ii^iyj 
^ 1-^ x».Ij iLj-U ^,;*;J j^^ L^ (^>-* ^5*^ *^ Ir* M/^ 

J 1a-**. 5UP ^^ J JlSj j^ J* Jc iUJIj u^jU CaJ ^^-. y];* 

^ al-Zamakhsharl, KaahshSf, 1, 476, 479. 

« or JUii-l. • ? v:jy&^ *♦*. * Snrahxx.96w 

VOL. XIX. N n 
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J^ j^ ^ J-5^ • loj l#L L^l^-^ ^^ ^^>--U Jb • ell ji jUi '^)^ 

5|^ ^^. ^jj^ J* f*^ (^ "^^^ Jr*^ r^r** *^^!^ u' i/*^^ c;* 

^fy f^UI U4Aft ^,jj^ c5^ ^^ J«> ^^ »5*^jl5Cil> cj^ ^y 

^ 4A^t^) • ^y^ Uj^I aJ jJI ^4alg ' y>^ i^ \yjy \y\j Utgi^ . 
c>5lj J ipjLiJy 4 i;*LJij v;jjJ/Jij c^y^ J^ (^ ^-^ ^jUJLJl %p» 
^yi/ty ^4^ A*|;j 'l**^ »J (4^. ^s*^ j^*M ^^ (^4^ ^-^ cy^ U^ 
UK^j i^ldl) [ ]j iib^l i^i^ ^ ^^^3 f^ ^^ f^^ ^**^ 

vl^'^i 

i;5lj ^ J3.5I ^^ ^j ^. J j^. J-i cf^l j.U5^1 y,y [^^--tsJ^I] 

M^^l >l I4) cJU^ ^\ Ju>>\ J ^\^\ vr^i (fol. 303 a) 
[ ] iiio^. dCUi pitj ^^ ^^ AP^l ^Jl Uil J^ill ^54)11 . jjljuf* 

Jc \yjj\ ^y K^^jX ^\>Ji ^^J ^[ ^ r^^ J ^ 

• j^*k j»5W< pSsj *>^^ J->1 j^ (4i«> ^5*^ 3{^ iJ^-'j (.iJl^ cJ^ 

1 Sarah zz. 90; aJfrKoAMif, II, 864. 
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Then follows the text of the oath as in Shihab al-Din 
and a short account of the Day of Atonement; after which we 
have the historical note that this oath was first introduced 
by al-Fadl ibn al-Babf , the Vizier of Harun al-Rashid : 

The oath to be taken by Samaritans is then given ; also, 
in the same words as cited by Shihab al-Din. 

Finally, on fol. 147 a, we have an account of the Hals 
aJ-Yahud in Damascus : 

• i^Ulj ^J^\iJ\^ ^^l^\ aAjU* Jft clij^ jAj :^Ji^\ ,j-J, . vlJbJi 
' ut^^ J I«j^1 »]9j^j «^lfl)b ^j^\ {j^j Aio) \i^'3 ^^^ fj\ iJop»j 
U)^^ »JU ^U%) sjU i^yb ^jmo^I ^^l> Si aJ^ &) «.,^c^ ^^ i)U)1 ^ 
^^►-•Jj •^;-»«J. u'-^iP'^^ o^ ^^ »^/i-»J. u*^ i^L-Ji ^Jiii vt>Ju^ 

It is impossible to tell up to what date these regulations 
remained in force. But, as regards the oaths to be taken 
by Jews and Samaritans, we have evidence that even in 
the fourteenth century they were already antiquated; 
a somewhat remarkable fact — as Shihab al^Din, whom 
the other authors will copy, mentions them as in force. 
Paris MS. Arabe 4437 contains a " Secretary's Manual " 
entitled Ijabat cU-ISd'U ila Marifat al-RamUy written by 
an unknown author about the year a.d. 1375. On ff. 94 b 
and 100 b he says expressly that he had never known 
such oaths to be required — though he quotes them in full 
according to the text of Shihab al-Din. 

RiCHABD J. H. GOTTHEIL. 

July, 1905. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE 
EMANCIPATION OF THE JEWS^ 

Although the French Revolution and the emancipation 
of the Jews are united in my title, the movement which 
led up to complete political emancipation of the Jews 
commenced quite independently of the general political 
upheaval in France, and conseqaently it is not possible 
to obtain any dear and complete view of the march of the 
efforts which were made on behalf of the Jews by confining 
attention to the years immediately following 1788. Efforts 
to ameliorate the conditions of the Jews of France com- 
menced to be made many years before, and it is only 
because the movement merged into the greater national 
upheaval during the years 1789-91 that the one politically 
becomes part of the other. 

I propose, therefoi-e, in spite of the title, which is 
slightly misleading, to confine attention to a brief survey 
of the efforts for the amelioration of the lot of the Jews 
before 1789 and to the steps by which the National 
Assembly came to consummate in the years 1789-91 
probably the most supreme act of justice which Europe 
has witnessed during the last 150 years. 

In a country in which the people govern, political 
movement is only a visible expression of forces which 
are at work more or less deeply in the social organism. 
And on a cool review of the conditions and circumstances 
which attended the achievement of Jewish liberty in 

* An Address delivered during the Cambridge Summer Meeting^ August, 
1906. The general scheme of the course of studies dealt with the 
eighteenth century, and three lectures on Jewish History were included : 
" Moses Mendelssohn " (by Dr. A. Wolf), the lecture here printed, and 
"Jewish life in the Eighteenth Century" (by I. Abrahams). 
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France, one cannot doubt that it was only a small yet 
intend part of the colossal advance which Frenchmen 
made for mankind in the eighteenth century towards 
freedom and happiness. 

It is not necessary here to dwell upon general events in 
France in the eighteenth century, the breakdown of the 
old social system, the annihilation of feudal ideas, the 
scorn for the Church and all its ways, and the propagation 
of new theories of the principles upon which society should 
be built. But two points it is desirable to bear in mind, 
(i) that out of the welter and ferment and chaos in which 
French ideas were plunged, men were slowly but surely 
grasping that which is now the first principle of govern- 
ment — that all men are to be treated as equiJ until 
it can be proved that some are a danger to society, and 
(2) the French mind of the eighteenth century was not 
inclined to argue inductively, but to seize upon a general 
principle and use it deductively regardless of immediate 
consequences. Generally logic could not wait upon oppor- 
tunity, but opportunities had to be made to fit in with 
logic. 

Thus when individuals are inclined to argue that this or 
that event which occurred elsewhere, in Germany or England 
or America, gave the immediate impulse to Jewish emancipa- 
tion in France, they are allowing their national prejudices 
to greatly exaggerate the work of their countrymen. The 
pamphlet of Dohm on the condition of the Jews of Germany 
may have called attention to the miserable plight of the 
Jews of Alsace ; the pamphlet of Mirabeau on the Jew Bill 
of 1753 in England, probably enlisted much sympathy in 
France for the Jews of Alsace, of whom few Frenchmen 
knew anything; the publication in France of the deci*ee 
of emancipation granted by the State of Virginia almost 
certainly made French statesmen think that the same 
grant of liberty was no more dangerous in France. But 
each and all of these could have done little for the 
Jews: at best they could furnish only illustrations in 
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the argument of emancipators against the diatribes and 
prophecies of the clericals and anti-Semites. Jewish 
emancipation was due to the genius of Frenchmen for 
liberty and justice, to the provocation which the fatuous 
policy of the clericals gave to a people already bitterly 
incensed against them, and to the efforts which French 
Jews themselves made for their own salvation* Indeed, the 
movement for emancipation followed the same course in 
France as in every other country since: by their own 
efforts Jews obtained possession of their citizenship de facto 
before the Assembly gave them possession de jure. As 
the communes of Paris remarked, the National Assembly 
were only required to place the seal of the law upon those 
rights of citizenship which the Jews had already earned 
and which they already enjoyed. 

In 1780 there were some 30,000 Jews within the French 
kingdom, dwelling practically in three districts only — some 
20,000 in Alsace, some 5,000 or 6,000 in and about Bordeaux, 
and the rest either in Paris or scattered in small communities 
in several parts of the country. And it is as well to note 
that this concentration in few places constituted at once the 
strength and the weakness of the Jewish cause. On the one 
hand, it gave free play to the intellect of the doctrinaires 
who were numerous in the National Assembly, for they were 
enabled thus to argue in the abstract, independent of the 
prejudices, for or against, which the concrete generally 
engenders ; on the other hand, it allowed the moderates in 
the Assembly — a word which is taken to mean moderate 
in opinion, but which most frequently means moderate in 
ability, in imagination, and in courage — ^to procrastinate 
because the evils of which the Jews complained were not at 
their doors, and the woes of 20,000 people were of little 
immediate account with men who had to save a nation. 
It was the great task of the Jews to draw these moderates 
into the camp of the liberators, and it was the achievement 
of the clericals to drive them thither. 

Of the three communities of Jews only one could boast 
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of any degree of happiness and prosperity. The community 
of Bordeaux was an old one, composed for the most part of 
the descendants of those Jews who had been honoured 
residents of the south of France and the north of Spain 
before the baneful influence of the Inquisition spread 
its shadow over the land. They did not share in the 
expulsion which Charles VI decreed in 1394, because 
Bordeaux was then English territory; and when the 
English finally disappeared from French soil a more 
tolerant or a more greedy king took them under his 
protection. But it was not as Jews that they remained ; 
they were compelled outwardly to assume the garb and 
the attitude of Christianity. For three centuries they 
lived in the light of day as Christians; they went to 
church and to confession, they joined in social and political 
functions ostensibly as Christians. In secret they cherished 
the old ideals of their fathers, which are the eternal ideals 
of Israel In 1686 they were, however, recognized as Jews, 
paying to Louis XIV a protection tax as Jews ; and &om 
1730 onwards they openly practised the rites which Judaism 
imposed. They built synagogues, and the church no longer 
found them within its walls. And from 1730 until the 
outbreak of the Revolution no one protested — surely a 
wonderful sign of the progress which religious toleration 
had made in France before Mendelssohn was bom, or the 
idea of a Jew Bill in England was conceived, or the Ameri- 
can Revolution was even whispered. 

The participation of the Jews of Bordeaux in the duties 
of its citizens, its social, political, and military functions 
had a powerful effect on the cause of Jewish emancipation. 
They had the opportunity of proving their worth to their 
fellow citizens, and they used it. Their historic association 
with the commerce and development of the port, their 
patiiotio bearing, their liberal attitude towards mankind 
generally, their commercial probity, and their manly 
dignity, won for them the commanding respect of their 
neighbours ; so that when their hour of trial came it never 
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oceiiired to the Bordelais to r^ard the Jews of Bordemux 
as anything but equi^ No Christian Bordelais ever asked 
if Jews might eat with Christians ; he knew they did. No 
Bordelais inquired whether Jews could be good Frenchmen ; 
be had tried them and found them not wanting. Christian 
and Jewish Bordelais had lived and fought togetiier, bled 
and died together; and each had learned to respect the 
other's virtues if he could not share his £Aith« And there- 
fore, when the Jews of Bordeaux in 1776 petitioned the 
king to grant them the right to settle in any part of 
France and to trade throughout the kingdom, there were few 
or none to protest. They received their letters patent and 
the confirmation of all their previous privileges. And 
in 1789 they exercised the franchise like other Bordelais 
to elect members of the National Assembly. I dwell 
somewhat upon the Bordeaux Jews, for, as we shall see, it 
was their position more than any other single fact or 
argument whatsoever which carried the Jews of France 
past the crisis of their £ate. 

The position of the Jews of Paris was in sharp contrast 
with that of their co-religionists in Bordeaux. They had 
received no general permission to return, and had crept 
back by ones and by twos because, with all the disadvantages 
of Paris, conditions elsewhere were quite as hard to bear. 
When their presence became known, a system of individual 
licences to reside was instituted. Most of the Jews in 
Paris had come from the Qerman provinces, and in every 
case strict investigation was supposed to be made into the 
character and antecedents of applicants for the right to 
reside. As they were subject to the domiciliary visits of 
certain police officials, on whose report the retention of 
their property and indeed the possibility of mere existence 
depended, it is easy to see that at no time could they acquire 
more than was necessary for bare subsistence, and that their 
position resolved itself into a struggle to satisfy the greed 
of their official persecutors. The only Jews in Paris who 
found life at all tolerable were a few who had come from 
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Bordeaux and were under the protection of the court (yr 
of great nobles whom they served* 

The JewB of Alsace were in a deplorable plight. Prob- 
ably in the whole of Jewish history there have been few 
communities living under such conditions. 

Practically the towns were hermetically sealed against 
ihem. They might only dwell in the villages, and in them 
money-lending was unhappily the only pursuit to which 
they might devote their intellect and their industry ; and 
even in that the restrictions were so comprehensive and 
the administration of the law so completely in the hands of 
ill-wishers that every lofui they made was almost irrecover- 
able if the debtor were inclined to refuse payment. As a 
consequence, their poverty and degradation could hardly 
reach a lower depth. 

" The most hostile authors agree in depicting the Alsatian 
Jews of the end of the eighteenth century as poorly fed, 
clothed in rags, and possessing only a limited capital, which 
they loaned, and on the interest of which they realized 
enough to support themselves." 

With little capital and less security they were compelled 
to make bargains with a peasantry almost as poor as them- 
selves, and under such conditions that anti-Semites, whose 
paradise has always been the German provinces of Europe, 
had no difficulty in pointing out illegalities, in dwelling 
upon the oppressive nature of the loans, and consequently 
in arousing the bitter hostility towards the Jews of those 
who really were fellow victims of the same vile system. 

Beviled for their odious calling, these Jews of Alsace 
-wesre debarred from every means of livelihood which could 
have afforded them an escape from its toils. Commerce, 
trades, professions, agriculture, were all closed against them. 
Moreover, they groaned under the most oppressive imposts 
— poll tax, travellers* tax, residence tax, protection money, 
restricted rights of marriage — every economic evil which 
German ingenuity could devise. Victimized by official 
robbers and princely parasites, it only remained for them 
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to be the victims of ingenious roguery to find Efe unen-* 
durable. And a calamity due initially to such roguery 
fell upon them in the years immediately precedent to the 
revolution. In 1778 quittances from their debts to Jews 
were granted to the credulous peasantry by agents who 
were sent throughout the villages of Alsace by a lawyer, 
appropriately named HeD. The Jews repudiated the 
quittances, and their repudiation was supported by magis- 
trates who were certainly not favourable to them. Yet 
the peasantry were aroused to commit every act of violence 
against the Jews by the virulence of their anti-Semitic 
leaders. Houses were destroyed, outrages of all descriptions 
were committed, Jews were driven forth from the villages 
and frequently murdered, and certainly in most cases 
payment of debts was refused. More it was impossible to 
endure. And at length the Jews resolved to appeal to the 
King for some amelioration in their lot. 

The times were not altogether unpropitious for a great 
effort on behalf of the Jews. The stream of humanitarian 
pamphlets and discourses had poured through the whole 
of cultured France. " The geometrical method of thought," 
as Max Nordau calls it, *^ was producing its natural effect, 
and out of the declaration of human rights the men of the 
Great Revolution were deducing religious toleration and 
emancipation of all members of the human race." The 
Protestants had already had their turn, for the King had 
commissioned Malesherbes, his chief minister, to consider 
the restoration of Protestants to the position they had 
enjoyed under the Edict of Nantes, and in 1784 he 
commissioned him further to inquire if anything could 
be done to make the Jews of Alsace useful citizens and 
a happier people. But Malesherbes' attitude, though it 
may have been affected somewhat by the ideas of his 
time, was far removed from that of the revolutionary 
leaders. He approached the question of the Jews precisely 
as a humane politician of the old r^ime might be expected 
to approach it. He was concerned only to determine what 
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concessions humanity demanded and social conditions 
rendered safe. 

Those who pleaded the cause of the Alsatian Jews 
demanded at once too much and too little. They of all 
people were scarcely aflfected by the doctrines of their 
time. Assimilation with the French would render the 
Jewish life impossible, and they were unwilling to make so 
colossal a sacrifice as it seemed to them. They, therefore, 
did not ask to be admitted as citizens of France — put in 
such a form their request would have seemed to Malesherbes 
an impudent demand — ^but desired to create for themselves 
a position which should give them all the economic advan- 
tages enjoyed by French citizens, and would at the same 
time allow them much of self-government. They demanded 
the maintenance of privileges accorded to certain among 
them, and for the rest the right of free residence in any part 
of the kingdom, of practising any profession, of possessing 
and cultivating the land, of admission to chambers of 
commerce, and the right to share in municipal government. 
In substance, such a position was more advantageous than 
that of the vast majority of Frenchmen themselves. 

It is almost impossible to suppose that the Alsatian 
Jews expected to obtain all this. The Bordeaux Jews 
who, twenty-one years before, had procured the expulsion 
of Jews of Avignon from Bordeaux on the ground that 
they were beggars and parasites incapable of supporting 
themselves and likely to imperil their own position — 
an argument which became familiar to English Jews 
two years ago — on this occasion lent considerable aid to 
their co-religionists of Alsace. The recognized leaders 
of the Bordeaux Jews in Paris might have accomplished 
much for them had not the unenlightened attitude of the 
Alsatians themselves disgusted Malesherbes and worn out 
his patience. The result of Malesherbes' inquiry was of 
little practical value. The poll-tax was abolished, and 
under letters patent the Jews were granted a peculiar 
status under which, with the appearance of liberty, they 
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remained strangers in the nation, snbjeet still to galling 
restrictions and a special system of police supervision even 
more galling. 

But henceforward the Jewish question was never allowed 
to sink out of public notice. The Paris press began to 
take up the cause of the Jews, to examine their claims, 
and to express sympathy for this persecuted and miserable 
people. It may have been, as tiiQ clerics said, that the 
press was engineered by the wealthy Cerf Berr ; it is more 
probable that the writers were largely actuated by their 
humanitarian principles and mainly by the burning 
hostility to the Roman Church and the privileged classes 
generally, for, it must be remembered* the exploitation of 
the Jews by means of taxes and imposts was almost 
entirely for the benefit of the nobility and ecclesiastics. 
The Jews themselves were not idle: for the first time 
Jews of Alsace began to write in French for the education 
of Frenchmen. Pamphlets were printed and circulated 
refuting the slanders, both religious and economic, with 
which the clergy and traders of Alsace alike loaded the 
Jews. The result was that gradually the question began 
to wear a different face — the economic part sank more 
and more into the background and gradually the matter 
evolved as a religious question. Journals and people 
outside Alsace began to couple together Protestants and 
Jews : the revocation of the Edict of Nantes was producing 
an effect which no Christian had anticipated. 

The dawn began to break in Alsace too. In 1785 the 
Society of Arts and Sciences of Metz offered a prize for 
an essay on the subject " Are there means for making the 
Jews more useful and more happy in France?" Of the 
nine competitors, four were clergymen, and, of these, 
three were favourable to the Jews — ^there were still some 
Christians among the French clergy. 

One of the three must be distinguished above all the many 
gallant Frenchmen who afterwards became champions of the 
Jews. If the Jews were inclined to make saints, then high up 
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in their hierarohy sbould the j place the Abb^ Or^oire. He 
was one of the prize-winnen, and afterwards he waa never 
absent from the hottest of the fight for the emancipation of 
the Jews. In the press and on the platform, in the salon and 
in the chamber, his pen and his voice never ceased to be 
employed on behalf of the Jews. It was from him that 
they invariably expected aid and support, and they were 
never disappointed. It was against him that the party 
of clerical and noble privil^es directed all their venom 
and all their vituperation. They knew for whose smile 
he had deserted the party c^ the Church; they knew 
for how much he had sold his soul to the Jews; they 
knew by what intrigues he was to gain his bishopric; 
and among the tenderest names they had for him was Judas 
Isoariot. No charge was too absurd, no language too 
vile to be launched against him. But amid all this obloquy 
he marched on in simplicity and serenity till his work 
was done, and he saw the principles which he advocated in 
his essay sealed by the law of his country. 

The prize essays were published in 1789. In the 
meantime the flood of literature on the Jewish question 
continued. In 1787 Mirabeau published in London a pam-* 
phlet entitled ''On Moses Mendelssohn and the political 
regeneration of the Jews, and in particular on the revolu- 
tion in their fSeivour attempted in Great Britain in 1753." 
His general attitude was summed up in bis own phrase ; 
*'Men who did not desire or were unfit for civil rights 
should be excluded from the State." 

In his pamphlet Mirabeau mentioned the Act for Re- 
ligious Liberty passed in the state of Virginia in 1785. 
Possibly the contention is correct that this Act had great 
influence on the minds of the statesmen of the Revolution 
and induced some to become warm advocates in the Jewish 
cause. It is true that the story of the struggle for Jewish 
rights in Virginia obtained much currency in France through 
the instrumentality of Thomas Jefierson, and it may be that 
this famous American himself brought over many to the 
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side of the Jews. But in subsequent debates in the Assembly 
there is scarcely a reference to America, and it is difficult to 
imagine that Frenchmen would cite instances from America 
of the civic capacity displayed by Jews when they had the 
living example of those of Bordeaux before the very eyes 
of the nation. France was in no humour to take examples 
from others ; she was bent on carving out her future in her 
own way and according to her own genius. 

In the press one begins to remark the faint sound of 
a new note. More vehemently than ever the claims of 
Jews and non-Catholics were being asserted ; but it was 
only slowly that the claim for toleration receded and was 
replaced by a claim for full and free citizenship. At first 
the journals of Paris show something of timidity in their 
claim for the Jews, as though affected by the fear which 
prejudice always begets ; but gradually, as the nature of 
the opposition became manifest, the tone of uncertainty 
passed away, and, whatever their motives, there were no 
more consistent advocates of the Jews than the journalists 
of Parish 

It was, therefore, amid circumstances distinctly favourable 
to the Jews that the Estates General and subsequently the 
National Assembly met. 

Of the 1, 1 18 members a clear majority belonged to the 
third estate and the parish priests, idl of whom had 
suffered from the neglect and insolence of the higher 
clergy and the grandees of the court, and these were 
also the oppressors of the Jews. And the whole of the 
Assembly was impregnated with the theories of the 
"social contract" and of the "Rights of Man." It is 
fairly evident that the Jews, therefore, thought them- 
selves justified in expecting little opposition to their 
demands. 

1 It is perhaps necessary to remark that the politicians of the Coffee 
Houses were also frequently the leader writers of the Paris journals, and 
therefore the approyal which the Press gave to the demands of the 
Communes had nothing of the nature of independent supportt 
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But no one foresaw the chaos which was soon to 
display itself in the chamber, a chaos of ideas and 
motives which makes the formation of a consistent and 
continuous narrative henceforward an almost impossible 
task. There were initially no parties, no leaders, no 
discipline, no order ; sentiment took the place of wisdom, 
and expediency became more and more another name for 
pressure of the populace outside. It is possible that the 
nobility of the chamber and the higher clergy might have 
co-operated loyally with the other estates to ameliorate 
the lot of oppressed classes, but by early August, 1789, 
the destructive tendencies of the majority had shown 
themselves; and there began to be formed naturally 
parties, bound together for self-preservation if for nothing 
else. The prelates and nobles formed one party, uniting 
to flout the parish priests and the commons and co-operating 
to defend their property and their privileges ; the second, 
consisting of people sincerely desirous of good government, 
extracting their principles from books and carried away 
by pure logic ; the third composed of those — lawyers and 
parish priests for the most part — who were impatient for 
change because they were not satisfied with their present 
condition. The last was the most numerous and in close 
alliance with the populace, which was rapidly getting out 
of hand and which had already proscribed many of the 
nobility and higher clergy and therefore completely 
alienated them from the cause of the revolution. 

It was imfortunate that the Jewish question was intro- 
duced after these parties had begun to crystallize; for, 
for nearly two years, the fact made their fate not a matter 
of humanity as they expected and hoped, but, if I may 
stretch the meaning of a phrase somewhat, the sport of 
party politics. Boughly, the zealous supporters of the Jews 
belonged to the third of the parties ; the second contained 
those who were indifferent, and who by good management 
might have permanently sided with the ecclesiastics; the 
first became violently hostile, but in many cases it is 
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probable that the Jews only shared in the hatred whidi the 
third party inspired 

The ground was broken in the National Assembly on 
August 2a, by the motion of Count de Castellane, "No 
one shall be molested on account of his reli^oos opinions." 

Mirabeau was the first speaker. He demanded the abo- 
lition of a dominant Church, adding that sentiment which 
has since become famous : " I wUl not preach tolerance to 
you : in religion the utmost freedom is in my eyes a right 
80 sacred that the word tolerance appears to me itself to 
smack of tyranny." 

It was Babaut St. £tienne, who belonged to the third 
party, however, who specifically introduced the Jews on 
this motion: 

''I demand for the Protestants of France,'' said he, 
"I demand for all the non- Catholics of the kingdom, 
that which you demand for yourselves, liberty and 
equality of rights: I demand them for this peoplo* 
sprung from Asia, always wanderers, always proscribed, 
always persecuted throughout these eighteen centuries." 

And again: 

- '* Taught by the long and bloody experience of centuries, 
taught by the errors of our fathers and their misfortunes, 
you will say, without doubt, it is time to cast away the 
weapons of savages, who glut themselves with the blood 
of our fellow citizens, it is time to surrender to them rights 
too long denied ; it is time to break down the barriers of 
injustice which keep ihem apart from us; it is time to 
make them love a fatherland which has hitherto proscribed 
them and cut them off from its care." 

" Fellow citizens who were to love France as a father- 
land." This was the very voice of the Revolution : here 
was an ideal presented by a Frenchman which the Jews of 
Alsace five years before would have considered beyond the 
wildest dreams. 

The leaders of the Jews in Paris took the cue immediately. 

On August 2,6, 1789, i.e. four days after the opening 
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debate, they presented a petition to the Estates General 
claiming their rights as men. In the words of Leon Kahn, 
to whose writings I am throughout deeply indebted : — 

" To obtain their rights they appealed to the philosophical 
sentiments of the deputies ; the Assembly had restored to 
man his pristine dignity; the Jews felt assured that the 
Assembly would not make any distinction between one 
man and another." 

In the ensuing discussion the characteristics of the parties 
in the Chamber displayed themselves, but not in any very 
violent form. The more radical were for an immediate 
vote, the nobles and higher clergy felt, the one their privi- 
leges, and the other the religion they professed attacked, 
and were inclined to vote against the Jews ; but by far the 
majority were for a middle course, humane treatment, 
but not immediate emancipation. Hence the Assembly 
shelved the motion of Abb^ Gr^goire that the house should 
discuss the petition* But apparently the '* Blacks," that is, 
the clericals, and their allies from Alsace the anti-Semites, 
were somewhat fearful of a vote which might at any time 
be taken under dispassionieite conditions. They sought to 
intimidate the Chamber by exciting a massacre in Alsace. 
It is not my part to harrow your feelings with a description 
of the excesses of which the partisans of the nobility and 
clergy were guilty. Suffice it, that they had many of the 
features of the pogroms of Russia, diflfering from them 
perhaps only in dimensions, and that only because there 
were few Jews to massacre, few to despoil. It was dui-ing 
the evening sitting of October 14 that news of the riots was 
announced to the assembled deputies : immediately a wave 
of indignation passed through the Chamber, amid which 
even the bitterest of the " Blacks " thought it well to be 
silent. Without hesitation it was decided to send an 
express courier to order the authorities in the disturbed 
districts to suppress the outbreak with aU the powers at 
their command. 

Gr^oire and his supporters, induced by the evident 
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emotion of the deputies, moved that the Jewish representa- 
tives be allowed to present their petition in person. Their 
speeches had so profound an effect that on a second motion 
of Qr^oire the Jewish deputies were admitted into the 
body of the Chamber to assist at the session. However, 
the sitting came to an end without a definite vote being 
taken. 

The Reactionaries had hoped by the disturbances in 
Alsace to frighten the Chamber into the belief that the 
Alsatians were immutably opposed to the emancipation of the 
Jews in their midst. The more timid and hesitating among 
the deputies probably were frightened, but, as a matter of 
fact, the riots helped to advance the cause they were meant 
to delay. Many of the Chamber felt their humanity out- 
raged, and the authority of the Assembly defied by the 
enemies of the revolution ; and the net effect was to hasten 
the crystallization of parties which were little more than in 
the stage of generation. 

On December 21 the Jewish question was again intro- 
duced as part of a more general motion. Brunet de la 
Tuque proposed that non-Catholics should be eligible for 
the National Assembly. 

Le Comte Clermont Tonnerre enlarged the motion by his 
amendment to the effect that ^' no active citizen should be 
excluded from the public service on account of his profession 
or his religion." 

Rewbell — the leader of the Alsatian deputies — sprang to 
his feet, and demanded excitedly : " Does the Count include 
Jews among active citizens ? " 

"Yes," shouted the Count, **I include the Jews, and 
I glory in the fact." 

For three days the discussion continued amid great 
passion and excitement. The protagonists were Robespierre, 
Bamave, Beaumetz, Cleimont Tonnerre, and Mirabeau for 
the Jews: for their opponents, Rewbell, the Bishop of 
Nancy, and Abb^ Maury. It is almost evident from these 
names that the debate had resolved itself into a struggle 
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between the extreme parties, and that the immediate 
question was not the important issue at stake. Some of 
the most ardent champions of the Jews belonged to the 
party which was most directly at command of the populace 
of Paris, and these people had already proscribed the Abb^ 
Maury and the Bishop of Nancy as enemies of the nation. 
The opposition of the latter may have been partly explained 
by their proscription. 

On the third day a deputy, Duport, proposed an amend- 
ment which, whilst securing all that Tonnerre desii-ed, would 
in its drafting, he thought, be less offensive to certain of 
the opposition. 

Still amid tumult and excitement the motion for priority 
of this amendment was put to the vote. Twice it was 
impossible to take the numbers on account- of the noise and 
confusion. Finally, when the deputies voted by name, 
priority was refused by 408 to 403 — a majority of five in 
a house of 813. 

In estimating the significance of this small majority it is 
necessary to remember that the Estates General were still 
young, that many members voted with the Conservatives 
because they felt that the velocity of the stream was too 
great, and that they were being hurried out of their depth. 
Many of these could still be won over either by convincing 
them of the justice of Jewish claims, or that it was the 
existence of the Chamber that was at stake, or by the 
menace of popular dissatisfaction. The deputies and the 
popular journalists in Paris were well aware of this, and 
hence did not hesitate to express their jubilation, rejoicing 
that in this, one of the first real struggles with the Church, 
on a question in which religion, pi*ejudice, and vested 
interests were all in favour of their opponents, these 
could command a majority of five only. The Clericals, 
too, felt the precarious nature of their majority, and 
determined to push their advantage whilst there was 
yet a chance of success: they meant to have a specific 
declaration of the Estates General excluding Jews for ever 
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from the nation. Bewbell demanded expulsion from the 
country; Maury only proposed to give them a limited 
toleration ; but Clermont Tonnerre killed the proposition — 
"we cannot have a nation within a nation/' said he, 
a statement which appealed to the philosophical sentiments 
of the House. 

Nevertheless, the foremost of the emancipators saw that 
the debate must soon come to an end : every one was weary 
of the subject, and in the present temper of the House it was 
clear that the contest would certainly not go in their favour. 
It was necessary to devise some means for drawing a battle 
that could not then be won. They, therefore, seized upon 
the obvious willingness of the greater number to have done 
with the question, at least for the time, by amending the 
motion. The Assembly finally accepted the following: — 
'' The Estates GeneitJ agree that non-Catholics are eligible 
for all civil and military of&ces equally with all other 
citizens, without, however, deciding anything relative 
to the Jews, whose case they reserve for future 
judgment," 

Thus the champions of the Jews saved them from utter 
exclusion at this stage by a postponement of the question. 
The Clericals were still strong enough to defend their last 
fence, and it was desii-able to wait till they had lost a few 
more men in other forays before attacking it again. 

I must ask you at this stage to return for a moment to 
the consideration of the attitude of the several sections of 
Jews in France during this first year of revolution. From 
ihe year 1781 until the first days of the Estates General 
there had been an appearance of unity of action by all 
sections of Jews. It was, however, only an appearance. 

For the most part the attitude of the Bordeaux Jews was 
one of sympathy for their Alsatian brethren, but there was 
nothing of the sentiment of organic unity in their behaviour. 
The needs of the one before the revolution were not the 
needs of the other: whilst, on the one hand, the Alsatian 
Jews envied the lot of the Bordelais^ the latter had little 
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amelioration to desire economically, and it was only 
economic amelioration which was at that time obtainable. 

And the natural allies of the Bordeaux Jews when the 
Estates were convened were not those of Alsace. It 
must be remembered that the convention of the Estates 
was due not only to an uprising of the proletariat, but 
certainly as much to the determination of the wealthier 
and vain bourgeoisie to wrest something of political power 
from a beggared and worn-out aristocracy. It was with 
this bourgeoisie that the Bordelais felt most community of 
interest, and this class had considerable power in the 
Estates. 

On reviewing the forces at work and the composition of 
the Estates, therefore, the Bordeaux Jews were justified in 
their opinion that a united effort would carry all Jews 
without exception into the ranks of French citizens. They 
could reckon on the support of their own class to maintain 
their own position; they could not believe that they 
had lost the sympathy of the nobles, which had enabled 
them to obtain full rights in 1776; they probably calcu- 
lated that the theories which guided the deputies would 
also work strongly in their favour, and they had no reason 
to believe that the anti-Semitic sentiments of a handful of 
deputies from Alsace would affect any formidable section 
of the Chamber. 

The debate of August 22 somewhat undeceived them. 
After that co-operation almost ceased, and the vote of 
December 24 broke up the apparent union completely. 

The condition in which the Jewish question was left by 
the Assembly in December not only worked negative injury 
to the Jews in that it denied the admission of the Alsatians 
to full citizenship, but worked positive injury in that it 
practically robbed the Portuguese Jews of rights which 
they had enjoyed for two centuriea The latter had not 
expected apparently that there would ever be any question 
regarding their position, which they believed firmly estab- 
lished ; and when they found that the word *♦ Jew " natur* 
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ally applied to them ss well as to the Jews of Alsace they 
were tibrown into a state of intense alarm. They were 
immediately at immense pains to prove that they ought 
not in any degree to be confounded with their co-reli- 
gionists in Alsace. Although the statements they made 
and the attitude they adopted towards their fellow Jews 
fully deserved the censure which they drew upon them- 
selves at the time from the more enlightened French journals 
and French deputies, nevertheless it was their agitation 
which carried the question of Jewish emancipation past its 
crisis. It was impossible for the National Assembly to 
give these Jews a position inferior to that which they had 
enjoyed under French kings : it became impossible logically 
to deny rights to one set of Jews which were conferred 
upon another. That was the position into which the 
Assembly had been driven, and the Assembly yielded to 
the logic of the situation. 

On December 31, 1789, the Bordeaux Jews presented an 
address to the Assembly, in which they claimed that they 
should be distinguished from the rest of the French Jews, 
and should be enrolled in the number of full citizens. The 
petition was submitted to the " Constitution Committee/' 
and by them entrusted to Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, 
for e^i^amination and report. On January 28, 1790, the 
Bishop reported in these terms ; — 

*• The Jlevolution, which has made the recovery of their 
rights possible for all Frenchmen^ cannot be the agent of 
their loss to any such citizens. Consequently, whilst 
deciding nothing upon the general question which has been 
adjourned, the Committee proposes to the Assembly to 
accord to the Jews of Bordeaux that which they so justly 
demand, and to declare them full citizens with the same 
rights as all other citi;^ns." 

As the Paris journals did not fail to point out, it was 
difiScult to believe that any one would have the effirontery 
to oppose so reasonable a proposition. When the motioii 
came before the House, however, RewbeU assayed to oppose 
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it, but immediately from all parts of the assembly there 
arose such a cry of indignation, such an uproar, that his 
voice was drowned amid the din, and he was compelled 
to resume his seat. His party, however, were not deterred 
from moving amendments to the original motion, which 
would have given the Bordeaux Jews an inferior position 
and provisionary rights. 

Even the friends of the Bordeaux Jews, or rather those 
who were not unfavourable to their cause, moved numerous 
amendments, every one of which would have restricted in 
some particular their full enjoyment of active citizenship. 

Amid a scene wilder and more tumultuous than that of 
December, De S^, the deputy for Bordeaux, in order to 
keep faith with his constituents, as he said, submitted 
a motion demanding for them simply ''the rights of active 
citizens." 

The scene amid which this motion was put to the vote 
reminds one of nothing so much as an Irish night in 
Parliament of the early eighties. It is thus described ^ : — 

*' A first count appeared doubtful. A second was made ; 
there was no doubt in the greatest part of the House; 
every one was almost convinced that the motion was 
carried ; among the secretaries only one was undecided ; it 
was necessary to have recourse to a vote by roll-call. It 
is impossible to describe the tumult which, during two long 
hours, detracted fi'om the dignity, even the solemnity, of 
the Assembly's proceedings. A continual clamour arose 
from that part of the hall occupied by members of the 
former orders of the clergy and the nobility. The zeal of 
the Bishops and their hatred of the Jews gave to these 
saintly men a holy passion. They leaped out of their seats, 
rushed hither and thither in disorder and tumult over the 
Chamber; when the secretaries raised their voices to call 
the names they were drowned by the uproar and confusion. 
Cries, shouts, interruptions crossed and reorossed with 

^ L^oa Kahn, j^ Juif» de Paris pendant la BewltUion, 
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iDcreaeiDg violence, whilst the X)opiilaoe without the 
barriers gave emphatic evidence of its indignation. This 
scene, the most shameful and disgusting that it is possible 
to imagine, lasted two hours ; two hours during which the 
calling of the roll was every instant drowned in the 
tremendous uproar. Twenty times the roll was begun, 
stopped, resumed amid this unceasing and disgusting tur- 
moD. The opposition called for adjournment. But such 
was the devotion of the patriotic party that the members of 
it prefen*ed to pass the night without food rather than 
abandon thus the cause of the people. They remained 
fixed in their seats, and waited the event of this astonishing 
scene. The president, the representative in this respect of 
the most numerous part of the Assembly, declared that all 
these efforts to prevent the roll-call would be futile. Many 
members — chiefly among the clerics — tried another trick. 
They left the House, hoping thus to break up the sitting. 
Shouts were heard that the sitting had not been legally 
suspended, and the absence of certain members could not 
break up the deliberations. At length the temperature of 
the Chamber, the suffocating atmosphere, the noisome dust 
which the excited movements of 800 people spread about, 
and finaUy exhaustion or impatience brought the deputies 
to reason. Little by little their cries, their mutterings 
became first feeble, and finally died away ; the naming of 
the members and their answers *Yes' or *No' became 
audible, and the voting followed its regular course." 

Only 598 members voted, and the motion was carried by 
373 votes to 225. It was confirmed next day by the king. 

The next effort of the reactionaries was an attempt to 
extract from the Assembly a specific declaration that the 
Jews of Alsace wei*e not included in the rights which had 
been conferred on their coreligionists in Bordeaux. The 
motion had a specious air of non-committal, but the 
Assembly rightly understood that a specific motion of such 
a kind was in reality a motion hostile to the Alsatian Jews, 
and therefore the motion was rejected. -^ 
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It remained for the reactionaries only to raise those 
political conflagrations which they had prophesied. This 
they proceeded to do with all the energy at their command. 
They sent emissai-ies to Bordeaux for the purpose, and 
although the people of Bordeaux would have none of them, 
they nevertheless caused reports to be spread in Paris that 
the Bordelais were up against the Jews. They clearly 
reckoned on the advantage in time which difficulties* in 
communication would give them to animate the more timid 
and encourage the more obstinate of their party in rushing 
some hostile motion through the Assembly. But hard on 
the heels of their report caine that from the authorities and 
leading Jews^ stating that there was no sign of hostility ; 
on the contrary^ according to their own accounts, the Jews 
were met everywhere with nothing but expressions of 
friendliness and congratulation, in short, in the ti-ue spirit 
of fraternity which the laity of France realized, and the 
clergy, as ever, professed. 

In the Assembly itself the special message which the Jews 
sent informing the members of the perfect good fellowship 
and perfect security which they enjoyed was received with 
rounds of applause. It was obvious at this stage that the 
deputies as a whole had nothing but the friendliest senti* 
ments for Frenchmen of the Mosaic faith; what active 
opposition existed was entirely an aitificial production of 
the Qerman element in league with the Clerical and noble 
opponents of the popular party. 

Practically every section of the nation able to voice its 
opinions, except the very bigoted Clericals, saw that opposi- 
tion was now illogical, if not absurd. The only difference 
arose on the question of time. Some were for immediate 
emancipation, most still dung to the idea that there 
was no reason for an immediate decision, and yet others 
were stiD deterred by the threats of massacres made by 
Kewbell and the anti-Semites. The Assembly, therefore, 
was inclined to procrastinate, and in spite of the tremen- 
dous presfure brought to bear upon them by the Paris 
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press^ public opinion in general, and the steady determina- 
tion of the Alsatian Jews, they were able to ward off 
a decision so long as they met outside the confines of Paris. 
The Alsatian Jews were, of coui'se, fully conscious of the 
strength which their position had acquired by the emanci- 
pation of the Bordeaux Jews: their petitions were now 
emphatically demands, and no longer requests for considera- 
tion. Nominally deban'ed from the activities of citizens, 
the Jews in Paris found themselves welcome recruits in the 
ranks of a people who had become impatient with the 
Assembly and the opposition of the Court party. They 
were thus able to create for themselves in Paris a position 
which their confrires had earned in Bordeaux. They 
readily performed every duty which was required of every 
other citizen, whenever and wherever opportunity offered, 
and opportunities were not few. Thus the people of Pai'is 
became accustomed to act with Jews, to underatand their 
qualities, and appreciate their public spirit and philanthropy. 
So that ultimately it became as ridiculous in Parisian eyes 
to deny legally to Jews those nghts and duties which it was 
perfectly obvious they were not only able and willing to 
exercise, but which more and more events, in fact, thrust 
upon them. 

By this time the Communes, those sixty independent 
Republics, were become the dominant powers in the situa- 
tion ; and every gust of passion which swept over Paris 
carried with it the National Assembly, whether it were 
willing or not. The leaders of the Parisian Jews were not 
slow in pei-ceiving who were the mastera of the situation, 
and whilst not ceasing to petition the Assembly from whose 
initiative they hoped nothing, they addressed themselves 
zealously to earn the good opinion and the advocacy of the 
Communes. 

A petition was presented to the ** General Assembly of 
Representatives of the Communes" on January a8, 1790, 
asking for support. On the 30th the District of the Car- 
inelites presented a deputation, who argued that they had 
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greater opportunity than any other for observing the conduct 
of the Jews. They summed up the position in these 
words : — 

** If they are not yet Frenchmen, they deserve to be. 
They are abeady in our midst: in truth, they already 
possess the rights of citizens ; all that is missing is the seal 
of the law." 

The General Assembly of the Communes resolved to 
petition the National Assembly to occupy itself without 
delay with the Jewish question, and to pass a decree assimi- 
lating them to other citizens ; but not to present the petition 
until every district in Paris had been asked for its approval. 
Of 60 districts 53 positively accepted the resolution, the 
votes of six are unknown, one only disapproved. But 
more intei'esting than the actual vote are the terms of the 
letters from the several districts announcing the result of 
their deliberations. The same note was struck throughout, 
varied only by the degree of cordial appreciation which 
they expressed of the Jews as fellow citizens and honest 
men. 

On February 25 the Assembly of the Communes presented 
their petition to the National Assembly to hasten the legal 
enrolment of the Jews of Paris among the citizens of France. 

The Jews of Paiis must have felt at this time that the 
battle was won; but they had to wait eighteen months 
to obtain legally those rights which they enjoyed in fact. 
The middle party were still sufficiently numerous to cause 
procrastination, and it was necessary that the anti-Semitic 
party should create more enemies and utterly disgust every- 
one before a decision could be obtained. And, indeed, the 
anti-Semitic party were not slow to seize every oppoi-tunity 
to create friends for the Jews. They again excited the 
Assembly by instigating riots in Alsace early in April, and 
compelled the Assembly again to exert its authority. They 
opposed the motion to naturalize certain classes of residents 
among whom a number of Jews would have been included. 
They secured the exclusion of Jews when the Assembly 
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decided that non-Catholics were eligible for the judicial 
bench ; and when the Constitution Committee of the National 
Assembly reported that all Jews possessing letters patent 
from the king were necessarily classed with the Portuguese 
Jews, on whom citizenship had been already conferred, 
they were able to have the report referred back to the 
Committee. 

But the two debates which secured for the Jews more 
votes than all others together were those relating to the 
sale of unnecessary church buildings in Paris and to the 
removal of the poll-tax on Alsatian Jews, which was levied 
solely for the benefit of the De Brancas family. The 
populace were starving: the sale of the buildings would 
enable the Communes to feed them ; the Jews were gene- 
rously placing their means at the disposal of the people ; 
the clerics not only denied them the sources of relief, not 
only maintained a corrupt demand on the resources of the 
Jews for the benefit of a parasitic family, but charged the 
Jews with being the real instigators and authors of the 
motion for the sale of the churches. In fact, almost every 
step the clerics took with regard to these two motions 
tended to laud the Jews as friends of the people and 
denounce themselves as their enemies : and they made it 
impossible for any man to remain neuti*al who did not wish 
to appear also among the enemies of the nation. Hence the 
anti-Semites were not able to obtain more than a small 
number of votes on either occasion, and both motions wei'e 
carried amid loud applause. 

Seeing that the deputies were growing more and more 
impatient with the factious opposition of the anti-liberty 
party, the Jews of Paris thought the moment favourable to 
present again their demand for political liberty. They 
urged precisely the same ai^uments which had been used 
by the Jews of Bordeaux on their own behalf — ^long resi- 
dence, obedience to the laws, their devotion to their country, 
their zeal in the cause of liberty. Ungenerously by impli-» 
cation they separated their cause from Uiat of their brethren 
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in Alsace, who were not allowed so much freedom of action. 
The Assembly again refen*ed the matter to the Constitntion 
Committee. But the Jews of Paris did not cease their 
efforts: they induced the local counsellors to petition the 
National Assembly again to hasten to confer formally on 
them the rights which they actually enjoyed. The Assembly 
was about to disperse, but on Sept. 27, 1791, Duport 
excitedly demanded that the Jews should enjoy in France 
the rights of active citizens. So far had the justice of the 
claim penetrated, and so weary were all of the subject and 
the opposition, that no astonishment was expressed. Only 
Rewbell assayed to protest, but he was not allowed to speak. 
On the next day Duport formally presented his motion. 
Bewbell made a last effort, but a fellow deputy put a hand 
over his mouth, and the motion was immediately passed 
by common consent. 

Generally the press published the decree without comment. 
The religious papers regarded it as another blow against 
the clergy, but only feebly protested. 

The massacres in Alsace, so loudly prophesied, did not 
take place ; and thus the struggle which had been ushered 
in amid so much turmoil and bloodshed reached its appointed 
end amid profound calm. 

English Jews may pray — and I am sure that their fellow 
countrymen of another faith will pray with them — that 
a similar drama which is now unfolding itself in another 
land m&y have an equally peaceful and happy issue, 

I. H. Hersoh. 
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AN EARLY SOURCE OF THE TESTAMENTS 
OF THE PATRIARCHS. 

Of the Aramaic texts here published, the Cambridge 
fragment was identified by Mr. H. L. Pass among the 
Geniza collection in the University Library, and was 
edited by him in the J.Q.R., XII, 651 sqq. We have 
reprinted it because he has kindly furnished us with some 
corrected readings (to which we have added some of our 
own, derived from photographs), and because of its con- 
nexion with our other texts. The remaining part of the 
Aramaic is contained in a single leaf found some time 
later among the Geniza fragments in the Bodleian Library, 
and briefly described in the Catalogue, No. 2835, 2J. The 
two pieces are on vellum, in the same hand, and clearly 
belonged to the same MS., which Mr. Pass considers " can 
scarcely be later than the eleventh century." Possibly 
it is even earlier. 

The occasional agreement of the Aramaic with the 
ordinary Greek text, and their more frequent divergence, 
already noted in the«f . Q. R.y XII, 652, were difficult to explain* 
Was the Aramaic a Jewish adaptation of the Gl-eek, or 
was it a more original form of the work? That there 
is some connexion between them could not be doubted. 
Meanwhile another discovery, while throwing light on 
some pai-t of the difficulty, raised other questions 
equally hard to answer. Prof. Lake when on a visit to 
Mount Athos photographed a tenth century MS. of the 
accepted Greek text of the Testaments, which on examina- 
tion proved to contain a long passage not found in any 
other known MS., but agreeing, where the two happen 
to overlap, word for word with the Aramaic, and clearly 
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derived from the same source. We print here only the 
part which corresponds to the Aramaic, reserving the 
rest for another occasion. 

There is also a small Syriao fragment, clearly belonging 
to the same work, piinted by Mr. Pass in the J. Q. -R., XII, 657, 
where the last number f^ii» (134) '^ & mistake of Wright's 
Catalogue for ji^j» (137). 

The common source of these Greek and Aramaic texts is 
not the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, but a work 
based partly on the Testaments and partly on the Book 
of Jubilees, or else a work from which the authors of 
these books drew some of their materials. The evidei^ce 
is decidedly in favour of the latter alternative, and therefore 
postulates a date not later than 150 B. 0. 

The question naturally arises what was the original 
language of this work? Was it written in Hebrew, and 
are the Aramaic and Oreek fragments independent trans- 
lations of it? or was it written in Aramaic and is the 
Greek fragment a rendering of the Aramaic ? The possi- 
bility of the Greek being the original is precluded by the 
fact that it exhibits several Semitic idioms such bb &v i<mv 
6 Kaitvds air&if (= D35rp * * • • IK^), iKKaUiv iv airoU (oa lya), 
ix€yi\ri iird viarjs <rapK6s (*lCO ?X HPlia), Ttp6(r€X€ a€avT<^ 
&T:d irainrrfy (i>3D ip IDB^n). These could be explained from 
an Ai*amaic or Hebrew background. Again the peculiar 
expression Kpla-iv Up<»}(rvvriSj meaning the *' rights (or dues) 
of the priesthood," is only intelligible through retransla- 
tion into D^^nan bdjjid (cf. Deut. xviii. 3). Since, so far as 
we are aware, this is not explicable on the hypothesis of 
an Aramaic^ original, we are led to the conclusion that 
the underlying text was in Hebrew. Possibly also the 
corruption in the Greek <rv fTrpwros iiro rov <nrippLaT09 
kafii a-tavTi^, where for -np&ros the Aramaic rightly reads 
yvvaxKa (NTin^K), may afford an argument in the same 
direction ; for here it is quite impossible to explain 

' The Targum on Deut. xyiii. 3 does not render ccvo by p-u 
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how ir/)a>ro9 arose, if the Greek is a translation of the 
Aramaic. But vpQros = probably J\\S^H1 which would thus 
be a corruption of ne^M. Another passage which cannot 
be explained except on the hypothesis of a Hebrew original, 
is found in Bodleian col. 6, firi PefiT^Kdarfs rd (nripixa cov fiera 
f iroXAtti/, a corruption of Tropvw, as the Aramaic ({toor) 
shows. But in Test. Levi ix. 10 we find fi€T 4XAo<^i/Xa)i; 
yevciVj and this is the sense required by the context, and 
especially by Jubilees, that the priestly line was not to be 
defiled by foreign marriages. The text of the Testaments 
presupposes nnr which must have been corrupted to ni^t 
(or niJT) from which the Aramaic reading is derived. On 
the other hand it is to be observed that the list of trees in 
the Greek con-esponding to Bodleian col. c shows sevei'al 
transliterations of Aramaic names of trees ^. But this 
argument is not conclusive. For it would not be un- 
natural to use, even in a Hebrew document, in the 
second century B. c. the popular Aramaic names of trees, 
where a large number is given. Moreover in certain cases 
the Hebrew name may either have been forgotten or have 
become so unfamiliar as to make it advisable to give the 
ordinary names which these trees bore even amongst the 
minority who knew Hebrew. 

Again, we should not fail to observe that the Aramiuc 
contains dittographs, which can most naturally be explained 
as duplicate renderings of the same Hebrew original. One 
such conclusive dittograph is found in coL c of the 
Cambridge fragment. The text states twice the reason 
for which Levi called his son's name Merari. *' And I was 
greatly distressed regarding him (rnrh ^nii>y *h id) because 
as soon as he was bom he died" (nns) . This state- 
ment is nonsense; for Merari did not die. But the true 
text — ^a duplicate one for the most part — immediately 
follows: "And I was greatly distressed i-egarding him 
(n^p ^rrhv "h ino mm) because he was like to die " (niD'»). 

^ See footnotes on p. 580. 
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The simplest explanation of this dittograph is that we 
have here two renderings, one incorrect and the other 
correct, of the same Hebrew original. The difference in 
the word used for " greatly " in the two cases is noteworthy. 
The second and correct rendering is supported by the 
Test, of Levi xL 7 : iKdXttra airrhv Mepapci, o ia-ri itiKpia {jmv 
Sti Kaly€ axrrd^ iifiBvqtrKtv {vxi% like to die). 

Finally among Hebraisms in the Aramaic might be 
instanced mn = " she conceived '* (Camb. frag. col. c). 

Thus the balance of evidence seems to be in favour of 
a Hebrew original 

The order of the present fragments is as follows: 
Cambridge fragment, col. a^ comes first, followed by a 
gap of three columns. Then Cambridge, col. 6, followed 
by a loss of some columns in the Aramaic. After this 
comes the Oxford fragment of four columns, the last three 
of which are preserved in the Athos Greek fragment. Then 
follows a loss of four columns in the Aramaic which are, 
however, preserved in the Greek. Finally we have the 
Cambridge fragment, coll. c, (2, e,/, the fijrst half of c alone 
being preserved in the Greek. 

Both the Aramaic fragments are in very bad condition, 
some passages being quite illegible. Doubtful letters are 
marked with an overline ; letters supplied are enclosed 
within brackets. In both texts, words evidently corrupt 
are marked with an obelus. We have added a literal 
translation of the Aramaic^ but the meaning of some 
passages is very uncertain. 

Cambridge fragment, oolnmn a, 

HMO 1 • . 

• ..•,•••• M pa iajn:5> 
[n]Kii ^aw apjr 

[l*n]« i^ nrm in-iaa \\y^ pav 

VOL. XIX. P p 
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po^n pnni [|nto> pnDnnm 

» * » * 

[About three columns are wanting here.] 

Cambridge, ool* I, 

py ba ^mc 

D3M iin n N 

p nn«i ^ntc 

noi D^fisa 

nrwi WDDH n[ay] ...•.♦. S 

lien n& • . , . no^ n pinjc 

low po^ [n] h:o^p rrrfi . 

« * * « 

[Probably a long passage is lost here.] 
Bodleian fragment| eoL a. 

H^H niD3 mon ^avwD^e^ 

i>DKn p^DT M»ai t6t3pi Kneirsi 

p»n hoyn p^on jMn p»n 

nun p3Dn "pi^nn r^n m:n 

l^nn pDH i5> w jya w^y wb^ 

Di>i5^ nun lis! waiT im nina p 

^ni5> p pnyae^ n^^i vrh^ 

rnn '^rm p nnwN n^Ki 

n:K p3i p Kin Kirn nnoK 

nntDDi mm ^a n5> nrr n fiDfto 
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ix.3. 



IX. 7. 



IX. 9. 
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7m>b^ t6 B^3^ bJ?) ^ab n ^» 

pa Kvi ?|Kt prw nt< i>y wi>yi 

apjr mn na ptk ^^[^^i^] 

»*m33 n5> mnn no i>a nci; [^nna] 

inp iiT wn ^M ^h n[n:irD] 
KTuina \srob ^eai)«i i>K^ . . . • 

• • thv bt6 rna n^ni n^ ^i>[Di] 
^aN5> nanai \Twanp b^ n^aipi 

Bodleian, ool. 6. 

DnnaK m^aa Nrnen bn n^ao 4^6 Biy^^x koI Kart^ifran^p iv rfj cAkf] 

Kim rUiatC PIW m^ pun TOvvarpd^fnA&vnapci^la'aciKTdvTraTipa 

lOanai tobob K^iax piW 'lo-aAic 6 irariip fjfjLQv vJarras iJ/iSy, ico} 

riv\6yrja€v fjims 

bnb pro WK n jn^ nai nm ical T\v4>p&vOr\ koX Sr€ iyv(A in, iyi^ ix. 3. 

Upirevaa rf Kvpli^^ 

^IKB^ K^DB^ ^tttD7 Jtpy ^€<nrrfrp tov o£paiH)€ rjp^aro 

n ^n^ KD^«h ^n^ mpB^ ^i8<i(ric€ii; fiC t^v icpijiir »*• 7- 

"VniK ^5> ^^ "IDKI Knwna Upo<rivri9Kai€tTr€VfTiKvovA€v\Tfp6(r€X€ 

pi r»(tD1lD ^a p ^na ^"la ^b ^r^avr^ Awi itiarris hKaOapala^^ 

b^ p Kin an l^n NBH ^a 4 '^P^^^^ <^^ ix€Yi><V ^^^ irci<n;s 

jn ^na jpai KIK^a <TapK6s, Kol wv T^v icp^ii; 

1DDN Kh l^nnK KtDB^p "J^ iXiy^cfoy ivayyeXca <roi ical oi ft^ 

n iniB^K^ mriB ^a ^y^ ivh aov vav ^ripjOL hihi^ta <r€ 

■p •vnrn poip^ Kni^na irpSctx^ o-cavr^ ix. 9. 

7a pi HKDDI tnD ^a p ^na iTrd'n-avrdscrwovo-iaa'fiovicaldirdiriio^s 

iKaOapclas ical iird 'ircioT;; 
Ppa 
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iz. la 
(Jub. xxL 

12). 



^nriDWD p WWK WW no? ifopV€Ca9'<rv'fTTp&TosiTtbTOvair4pfjLaT09 

(TvipiAa aov fierct "fitoXKQv K 

t^^ WK B^*Tp jnt *^ iKoirip/ULTOsyaphyCovflKal^Tdairipiia 

pna I'HC WSnip l^n "jy^lt cov hylaaov ical rd tnrippLa tov iyiouriiov 

<rov* ioT&. *l€pev; 

anp[l i>K]i> n3« anp Dnn» *Appai^. 'Eyyvy d KVpfov Koi <ri iyyiti 

*3TTK JPa Wf^lp 737 TWf hyUtiv avrov. r6^ov KoBapds 

12} 75 riMtDID /5 p *pC^55 ivT^c^pLaTlcoviTtdTriaTji iKaOap<rCas 

vavrhs ivBpdirov 

Bodleian, ooL c. 

/K riw 7jrD7 D^Kp ^nn ^ai koI 3ray €l<rvopeS€i Iv rdis iyfoiff 

C^37 ^in JHMI K^D3 ^riD ^in \oiiov HbaTi itp&rov kojL t6t€ ivbihiia-Kov 

B^a? ^nn ^TDI Nnwna ena^ t^v aroXi^r t^9 Upoaiipris koI Srav 

Nnaiob 51pn K^ ny l^^ail ical tov? TrrfSay <rov wpi rov iyylaat irpo? 

rdv fionfibv irpo(r€viyKaL 
rOlpn? 5D^ ^nn ^51 ru*T /5 SXoKdpitoixriv KOi &av fxAAciy Trpocr- 

(f>ip€iv 
nnnD7 npoan? mn n 75 «; abiav [^^ciov?] ei^eyice [-icai?] iirl 

rdv fiwfidv 

it6bas (TOV 
ipy^ prbwo pyM S^pntDI ical iv6/(p€p€ rh ^\a ifpwrov ia^vry^iva 

Hyhn p }n3*T1p^ )\rfi( avra irpa>roi; dird Tsavrbs yLoXvcpiov* 

nna ^-w p^^K pon pioi 
iiDK iw ^3nD Tiwnn b p ijS ^Xa rf/»|ic^y 

^ Corrupt for vo^dr. 

* The phrases r^ ovip/ia ^ov dy&itfoyi and rd ffwipfta tov ^^laafiov <rovy are 
dittographs. 
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nrartcb jvwnD rtponb ptn n "h f^oi ivl rdp ptAyJbv ir/ocxn^cpc 

r5>K1 pho trea |VW:n m n 5y iimv 6 Kairvds avTt^v ij5w di;a- 

PaCvmp Kai ravra 
ra dvdfmra avrmv Kihpov Ka\ ov€b€(t><ova 
Koi (rxwov Koi <rTp6pikov Koi vlrvv koI 

dkblva 

Kal KwdpLiravv Koi bifptnjv ical iurffnika'' 
Oov ravra 

nporh rm n ^5^ IDH 55 r^m Afn\K€v in ra6r<i ^irrtj; i ae iva<l>ip€iv 
KrOTO i>y whv n[inn]5> fVIOO ^oic<ira> r^y 6XoKavriia€m ivl rav 

$v<rta<mipCav 

i>p r5^ w 10 [npon] nai 



fconw KPiwi j6itMn k^i^di 
r5>K wnpnt ^w noTn tny 



Bodleian, ooL tU 

KOT pnnDi> KIWI pto Km pna 
in^ pm Tijn nrmo ^i>ni3 f)y 

nn» nposrh ^bi not p T^j^-n 

puipb poiTO ^n nrtnt ^rrinD 
rh mnn^ win tann ^en \Ti5>jn 

mwv ^rmnai tKnm naoit on 

^^n^ nnai mit rrtKiv nnai 
Kn^ viai WBT p Dy Kjr^ 



^wl rdv Toixop rod 6txna<rniplov, koI 
vd\tp vly^ak aov ra^ x^lpas 

KoX Tcivs irrffias dird rw aljiaros koL 
ip(€i ra pJkri iivaiftipiuf 

tiKiapAva" r^v Kctpakiiv ivifptp^ trpwrov 

Kal K6Xvin'€ avTtiv r^ arfaw Kal firi 
iirraviaSta 

rd atpM hrl r^; iC€<^aX$9 oMjs' Kal fiera 

Tovro rdp rpdxriXov 
Kal iA€Ta TovTo Toifs &I10V9 Kal pL€Ta ravra 
rd (TrfjOoi pteri ray vXevptiv koL ftcra 



^a rho:^ pn^te pnjjoi toa'Tp 



r^if i{r<l}vv (rhv r<^ viir^ 

Kal fjL€Ta ravra rovs v6bas VfvXviiivovs 
<rvp 

roTs ivbo<r$€lois Kal vipra ^kiapiipa ip 
ikari &s 
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KBB^O nrr IMI pnnDOD pr6 mn KO^icctavrowaiTiipKwricaifiCTaravTa 

1D3 "TOn K713 "inai nnWDa Wa iLvaTrevoirjfiivriv iv ikaC<^ koX ixtra ravra 

otvov <rn€i(rov 
[i>3] Jlinn ruui> tsrvbv n^tDpm <cal Ovfdcurov ivivia \lpavov TO ti€<r€- 

cOat [=TOv IcctrSai] 

[n i>3i] j\'hv i>K omp nrr: rrii> <cal ^o-mV cwodias foam Kvpfov ^f- 

OToV ical 3<ra ftv 
[nm] Kb n UV "intn k5> i>pnM1 koX o-ra^/m^ ical M^ ir€pi<r<r€V(Tjis M^^^ 

[T]V&b K]nm p»nn p lOrm Ki>1 Koi t^« ica^iyici rwt o^wy ^Aa 
[Knjnoi) p^D n i^ai) raipni> pmt ico^iJkci ipai^ipeaOai ivi rdv pcoiibv 
{jpnoa .Ti> IW laat MT tn\rb t$ rovpy T<p rcX^fy rdKavrov i6X(av 

Ka0rJK€i avr<p ^i; araOfi^ 
nn^r pf>D ^mninba nann D«1 ical ci? rd (rr^op ^xSvov iva<t>ip€(reai If 
P?D n Wn nm IB D«1 P30 iwas Kal ry raiJpy ry Jcvr^py 



» ♦ ♦ 



Here a leaf of the Aramaic is wanting, which is preserved in the 
Greek. 

Cambridge, ool. c. 



.IX. 5. 



[noy n^m NTOK fjon n[lPn] koL wciXti; (n;XAai9oS<ra frcicci; ^f 

[pHN 13 ^b nT^] 1iy n[nrn] iti^KaTctrbvKaipovrbvKaOiiKOVTaTtiv 

ywaiKQv* 

^'.^ ^ ^^ ^ [nnni nnp] noc^ m[tnpi] koX iKik^aa rb Svoim axfTOv Kaie. ical 

8r€ tytPinjOri idpaKa 8ti iv* air^ 
mnn rh [nn mf] ba nc^aa n[l.T] l^rai ij <n;i;ay«yi^ Trowdy rod Xaov Kal 

5ti avrbs ^ ((rrai 
b\n[^ b:h] WCr\ m\\}r\:i] fj ipxi€po<rivri fj ^ieyiXi, ^airb^ Kal ri 

aiF^pfia airov laovrai iipxri PaxriXiiav 
Upir^vyko} t^ *I(rpai}\, 
^ Read a^y, and in the next line abr^ »al rf awipftan. 
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mjn [NjeiDr row oy 

Ti>^ na ^-w mrh "^rrhv "h no 

NTi5>y "b yiD mm nnD wn 

noannni n^i mo^ n p K^ao 

ruea mo i^aa mm '^rrhv 

nnm Atdj; ^n^m nsoiK iijn 

«no«^ ^nM»n nma ^i> m^fy^ 

np'h "b m^i>^ na [m]DK niai^ 



*Er ry iviavT^ [rcTcipry] ical A Irci xi. 4. 

<rvve/€v6firiv avrfj ^Koi iv ya<np\ ika- 

P€v^ Kal iT€Kiv fwi vldp 
rplrov Koi iKoXta-a rb Svofia airrov xi. 7. 

M^papiiP 
ikvTrrfOriv yctp vtpl ovrov . . • 

[The Greek Fragment ends here.] 



xi. 8. 



Cambridge, ool« d. 

nr row Dn»D[5> nai^yjn 

T\r\t^ ny5> ^nfc5 run 

^i3 DB^ raa pr6 ^ . . . pmnT 

*» pen ^yDB^[i ^aai)] pcna 

i»«^mn p-nm niTn D[nDy nn]p 

WDi >i>ntD mo >3a [Dcn] 

*nna T331^5> hd^h oioy ni> [aoai] 

[janjw pyrn roc^a ^n n^K n ny 

^"fy^ na nnw nt< tnnv yb^ 
Dn[vD jn> p Koy ^fr] nn 
WDwn [mv rra^] tnpn[N] p^ 



Xll. I. 

xii. a. 
xii. 3. 
xii. 4. 
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loan H[\n] ir . . • 5)^ in W3 

nnrr n5[Dn] r^ ^ai 1»m jn[Ki>] xii. 5. 

pwi pB^ nai KDDH n*i) 

na) rm^K ^ naoi pnojn 

raw n^n» ynKi) Ri5>yn 
[o^JTVM n ^wn jww pen 

Cambridge, ool. <. 

[n^oni nwD n»^]3i nn^ nb n 

[ipt^B^ *]Jai> motn n^:y *aa5> oy 
nipeb in*sm pata^ n5> nDwoi) 

Bvn ^a^an ^inro f\ai) noisnp 

Tjn KtDnp ^w iianaiy 

nfnv paD3r o^ ^vij> [wjoi^y 

pi> y*S [Ko]Bnpi 

pnr n w^rji na>"a n55>y xiu. 6. 
yiT m 5)y:n6 awtD a«D 
njnr a^wi ^rni>y e^a 
IDID 1BD ^a fyai 
^ni pa^ai) ii)^£«t ntDain 
nbv np^b paoy Knoain 
>rn npn tmoain H^i>t< n 
n'lBob Knoain tD^xe^ m na 
^HK ?|Di^ ^;a irn armo 
noan noioi neo kb^wd [n] (xni. 9?) 
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Cambridgei coL/ 



• • 3fim • • 

♦ .Tnaar i 

«,,K.imD m 

[Hr\H]p bJ?r\v ruDi 

• . • NHK n^ ^ . • . . • n^noi 

na ton na^ n[^<1^ vh] m ^n 

TO^ Kin >n33[i> na n]oT k5ji xiii. 3. 

[r]3n^ pnina n j . . , ^55> na 

pav rfn n[te] ip^ m ni> 

[^n]iDm rmoain p fi^5> xiii. 4. 

ra*Dn nnsiv ^eccn r«^« 

nnoain trn np n an nniy 

jn K.TJP b5> Ka^lD WD^DI 

an Dyi pe^pn pa5>D pnto (xiii. 7.) 

pK^iD pa^nni ptnai b^m 

nteo ^..a paoan pnoy 

pna ^ 5>a pnan mnoi 

pna^ j6 Knoain nviK 

Ki>i nniDtDD pnaj5^ vb) 

Tranfilation of the Aramaic 

Cambridge, ool. a, 

. . . daughter (?) • . • that all ... to do according to 
right in . . . Jacob my father, and saw . • • and we said 
to them • . . they desire our daughter, and we will be 
all br[ethren] and companions. Circumcise the foreskin 
of your flesh and appear l[ike us] and be sealed like us 
in the circumcision of • • . and we will be to y [ou] b[rethren]. 
♦ ♦ ♦ « 
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Cambridge, ooL h, 

. . . my brother at every time . • • that were in Shechem . . . 
my brother and he showed this • • • in Shechem and what 
. . . [doe]rs of violence, and Judah showed them that I and 
Simeon my brother went to ... to Reuben our brother who 
. . . before [that he le]ft the sheep . . • 



Bodleian, coL a. 

• . • peace, and all the desirableness of the first-fruits of the 
earth, all of it, for food and for dominion ; the sword, 
fighting and battle and slaughter^ and trouble and rage^ 
and murder and famine. Sometimes thou shalt eat, and 
sometimes thou shalt be hungry ; sometimes thou shalt 
labour^ and sometimes thou ehsli rest ; sometimes thou 
shalt deep, and sometimes the sleep of the eye shall depart 
Now behold how he has made thee greater than all, and 
how I give thee the abundance of everlasting peace. And 
two weeks passed from me, and I awoke from my sleep. 
Then I said : The one vision is even as the other (?). 
I wondered that every vision should be (given) to him, 
and I bid this one also in my heart and revealed it to no 
man. And I went to my father Isaac and he also [blessed] 
me likewise. Then when Jacob saw' [concerning the 
tw]elve all that should happen to him according to his vow 
[and how that] I was fii-st at the head of [the priesthood ?], 
and to me of all his sons he had granted the ofiering, [he gave 
thanks] to God, and clothed me with the garment of the 
priesthood, and [fil]led my hands, and I became a priest 

to God , and I offered all his offerings and blessed 

my father in my life, and blessed my brethren. Then they 
all blessed me, and father also blessed me, and I finished 

* Ab in Syriao. 

' The root V)sa in Sjrriae means to hiss (with rags), 

* mn appears to be a mistake for mn saw. 
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Bodleian, ool. (• 

offering his offerings in Bethel. And we went from 
Bethel, and lodged in the castle of Abraham our father, 
with Isaac our father. Isaac our &ther saw us all, and 
he blessed us and rejoiced. And when he knew that I was 
priest of the Most High Gk)d, the Lord of heaven, he began 
to charge me and teach me the privileges ^ of the priesthood, 
and said to me : Levi, take heed to thyself, my son, my 
son, against all defilement and all sin. Thy privileges are 
greater than (those of) all flesh. And now, my son, I will 
show thee the rule of the truth, and will not hide from thee 
any matter to inform thee in the rights of the priesthood. 
Fii-st, take heed to thyself, my son, against all lust and 
uncleanness, and against all fornication. And do thou 
take to thee a wife of my family, and defile not thy seed 
with harlots, for thou art an holy seed, and holy is thy 
seed like the holy place, for a holy priest art thou called * 
among all the seed of Abraham. Thou art nigh to [God 
and] nigh to all his holy ones. Now be thou pure in thy 
flesh from every defilement of all men. 

Bodleian, coL c. 

And when thou risest up to enter the house of Qod, wash 
thyself with water and then be thou clothed with the 
garment of the priesthood, and when thou art clothed, again 
wash thy hands and thy feet, before thou offer anything 
on the altar. And when thou takest to offer all that is 
fitting to bring upon the altar, again wash thy hands and 
thy feet, and offer the split logs, and prove them first (free) 
from worms^ and then offer them, for thus I saw Abraham 
my father admonishing. Of all the twelve kinds of wood 
he told me that those of them are fitting to offer on the 

^ p (literally -■ Kpiffis) here the rights and priyileges of the office, 
apparently <= vdvd in Dent, xyiii 3. 

' The Greek translator seems to have had before him the reading 
omsM m^ "p vrjjn vnp fo, and to have neglected the word -|S. This 
must go back to a time when 3 and -| were not distingoished. 
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altar whose smoke goes up with a sweet savour ; and these 
are their names : — cedar and bay^ and almond and fir-oone ^ 
and acacia (1) ^ and pine ^, cypress and fig and olive and 
laurel and myrtle and asphalathus ^ These are they which 
he told me it was right to offer under the sacrifice on 
the altar. And when [thou hast placed] of the wood of 
these (trees) on the altar, and the fire begins to kindle 



Bodleiaiii ool. d. 

them, then begin to sprinkle the blood on the sides of 
the altar, and again wash thy hands and thy feet from 
the blood, and begin to offer up the limbs, salted ^ ; offer 
the head ^ first, and upon it spread the fat, and let there 
not be seen on it the blood of the offering of the bull (1) ; 
and after it the neck, and after the neck its fore-legs, and 
after its fore-legs the breast with the rib, and after the 
legs^ the thigh with the spine of the loin, and after the 
thigh the hind-legs washed, with the entrails, and let all 
be salted with salt as is fitting for them according to their 
need, and after this the meal^ mixed with oil, and after 
it all, wine of the drink-offering^®; and bum on them 
frankincense, and let [all] thy works be in order, and all^^ 
thy offerings be [pleasin]g, for a sweet savour before the 
Most High God, and [whatsoever] thou doest, do it in order 

* The Greek oM^f^w^a is simply the transliteration of a reading Hjic*n 
for KTiDTiiBbay in Syriao. 

' mViqm may possibly be a oorraption of ¥hfynitio*H » ffTp60tXot. 
' Mmv perhaps for mw -■ «irvs of the Greek. 

* M3nH. The Greek ikdiva in based on a transliteration. The word is no 
doubt Krmt. 

* Knpi von is unintelligible. We give the Greek word to which it 
appears to correspond. 

* Read i^rrVo. 

7 Read, with the Greek, nom - Hon. 

■ For »r inai read probably Tmroi or H3T ttov 

* Syriao \Su>mj fine-ground (meal). 
»• Or " pour wine," as the Greek* 

" The Greek read npi. 
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[by measure] and weight; add nothing^ which is not 
[fitting], and fall not short of the acoount of what is fitting. 
And the logs that are fitting ^ to offer for all that goes up 
to the altar, (are), for the great bullock a talent ^ of wood 
by weight ; and if the fiat alone is offered, six minae ; and 
if it is a bull-calf ^ which is offered . . . 

♦ 3fe 3fe ♦ ♦ 

Cambridge, ooL 0. 
[and it happen]ed about the ti[me of woman that I was 
with her, and she concei]yed again [and bare me another 
son, and] I [call]ed his name [Eohath, for I saw] that to 
him [would b]e the gathering of all [the people, for] his 
would be the high [priest]hood [over aU Is]rael. In the 
fo[ur and thir]tieth year of my life was he bom, in the 
fir[st] month [on the fir]st day of the mo[nth] at sunrise. 
And again I was wi[th her] and she bare me a third son, 
and I called his name Merari, for it was bitter to me con* 
ceming him exceedingly, for as soon as he was bom he 
died, and it was very bitter to me concerning him, because 
he was like to die, and I besought and prayed for him, 
and it was in all bitterness^. Li the 40th year of my 
life she bare, in the third month. And again I was with 
her and she conceived and bare me a daughter and I made 
her name Jochebed (for) [I] sai[d], as she bath bom to me 
honour, she hath bom for me glory to Israel. In the 
64th year of my life she bare, on the first day of the 
seventh month after that 

Cambridge, ooL d. 

we entered Egypt. In the sixteenth year we entered 
the land of Egypt and to my sons [were given] the 

^ la^r as in Dan. ri. 18 and in Syriac. 

• Beading j*Tn for pn. 

* Read *03 as the Greek. 

* The Greek represents a reading pn id for pnn id, or in Hebrew 
ve ID for TW TO. 

• For no tea rrm, which givei no sense, read perhaps Tioa oa nnm 
'' and I waa weeping bitterly.^ 
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daaghiers of my brothers at the time of marriage (1) [and 
there were bom] to them sons* The name of the sons of 
Gershon, [Libnai and] Shimei ; and the name of the sons 
of Eo[hath, Amra]m and Izhar and Hebron and Uzziel ; 
[and the name of] the sons of Merari, Mahli and 
Mushai. [And] Amram [took] to him as wife Jochebed my 
daughter, while I was yet living in the 9[4]th year of 
my life ; and I called the name of Amram, when he was 
bom, Amram, for I said when he was bom, this (diild) 
[shall br]iDg out the people from the l[and of Eg]ypt. 
therefore [his name was] called the exalted [people]. 
On one day [were they bom, he] and Jochebed my 
daughter. Eighteen years old was I when I went in[to 
the l]and of Canaan and [eigh]teen years old when I slew 
She[chem] and destroyed the workers of violence. And 
I was nineteen years old when I became priest and 
twenty-eight years old when I took to me a wife. And 
eight and forty years old was I when we went into the 
land of Egypt, and eighty and nine years I lived in Egypt. 

Cambridge, ooL «• 
And all the days of my life were i[3]7 years and I saw my 
sons of the th[ird generation] before I died. And in the 
[hundred and eigh]teenth [year] of my life, that is the 
y[ear] in which Joseph my bi*other died, I called [my] 
Bo[ns and] their sons and began to charge them all that 
was in my heart. I answered and said to [my] sons 
[Hear] the word of Levi your fieither 

and hearken to the charge of God's beloved ; 
I give you a charge, my sons, 

and I show you the troth, my beloved* 
Let the beginning of your works be truth, 

and [let] righteousness abide with you for ever. 
And tr[uth] 

to them the harvest is blessed. 
The sower that soweth good, gathereth in good, 

and he that soweth evil, his seed retumeth upon him. 
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And now, my sons, a book of instroction in wisdom teach ^ 
to your sons, 

and let wisdom be with you an everlasting honour. 
He that teacheth wisdom, she is an honour in him, 

and whoso despiseth wisdom is given over to contempt, 
My sons, behold Joseph my brother, 

[who] wrote a book and instruction in wisdom. 

Cambridge, col./. 

• • . . man . . . • and increased (1) . • . to every co[untry] 
and city ... to him brother . . • was in it, he is [not like] 
a stranger in it, and not li[ke to] a stranger [in it] ' and 
not like a [foreigner] in it, for they all give him honour in 
it, for all desire to learn of his wisdom. 
[His] friends are many, 

and they that salute him are great ones. 
On a seat of ho];iour they set him, 

to hear the words of his wisdom. 
Great wealth of honour is wisdom, 

and a goodly treasure to all that get her. 
If there come mighty kings and much people, 

and an host and many horsemen and chariots with them, 
And take . • • country and city, 

and spoil all that is in them. 
The treasures of wisdom they shall not spoil, 

nor find out her hidden things, nor .... 

R. H. Charles. 
A. Cowley. 



^ Read 10^ 

' m Mnn -03 r{vcQ Wi] and n33[> n n]oi h^ are dittogrmphi. 
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CRITICAL NOTICED 

THE HEBREW MSS. IN THE BODLEIAN. 

Catalogue of th$ Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Librarjf, Vol. II. 
By Adolph Nbubaueb and Arthub Ebnbst Cowley. With 
an Introdnctory Note by Bodley*8 Libzarian. (At the Clarendon 
Press : Oxford, 1906.) 

It is not too much to say that the pnblication of the present volame 
marks a new period in the history of Hebrew bibliogn»phy, for we are 
here for the first time presented with a methodical account of a very 
large portion of the Hebrew literature which for centuries lay hidden 
in the Genizah vault of the Old Cairo Synagogue, and was only 
brought to light within quite recent years. Of the 316 volumes 
described in the new Catalogue, no fewer than 166, containing between 
them as many as 2,675 fra^Ti^ents, come from this £Eir-famed source ; 
and although opinions may differ as to the exact amount of value 
that is to be attached to the many new finds ^ that have already been 
made among these decidedly miscellaneous collections of texts, even 
the least enthusiastic cannot fail to recognize that they are at any 
rate of much more than ordinary interest. Even in the case of works 
that have been known before in either printed or manuscript form, 
their text is, as Mr. Cowley rightly observes in his preface to the 
present volume, usually worth collating on account of the comparative 
antiquity of most of the fragments. 

The 150 volumes which hail from sources other than the Grenizah 
of course also offer very many points of interest ; and if to the great 
wealth of fresh material thus made known be added the fact that the 
entries are uniformly so described as to help forward further research, 
and that students are furthermore very materially assisted by the 
indexes and other tabulated statements which accompany the descrip- 
tions, t^he amount of our debt to the learned Bodleian librarians 
whose names figure on the title-page will at once become apparent. 

Future workers will, of course, be able to add much to the information 
that is here offered. Many fragments also which perforce had to be 
entered without title or author*8 name will no doubt in the course of 

^ See Steinschneider, Zeitsehrift /Or Hebrdische Biblioffr<^hief voL X, pt. 3, 
pp. 89, 90. 
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time be duly identified and more fully described. But the fntare 
labours here contemplated are now for the first time made possible 
by the publication of the volume before us, which will indeed not 
only prove an excellent guide to the Bodleian MSS. themselves, but 
will also be found to o£F(Br substantial assistance in the description of 
the many Genizah fragments that are deposited in other libraries. 

In the present notice we propose to give first a brief survey of the 
literature described in the Catalogue, and then pass on to a considera- 
tion of the method of cataloguing Hebrew MSS. as exemplified in the 
present work. Before doing so, however, it seems right to refer to 
Mr. Cowley*s statement at the beginning of his preface regarding 
Dr. Neubauer*s share in the work. The first two sheets, i. e. down to 
col. 32, were printed off before Mr. Cowley's participatiou in it beg^. 
From 1896 to the end of 1899 the two scholars collaborated in the 
preparation of the descriptions, their joint labours in a measure con- 
tinuing as flEu: as col. 226, the end, in fact— as will be seen presently — 
of a distinct and separate part of the Catalogue* From that point to 
the end Mr. Cowley has been in sole charge of the work. 

The MSS. described in the new volume fall into two divisions. 
Nos. 26o3>28i3 (it will be noticed that the numbering is taken up 
from Dr. Neubauer*B first volume) constitute the first part, and 
Nos. 2814-2918 (cols. 227-420) are "Later Acquisitions." The "List 
of Shelfmarks" which precedes the descriptions at the same time 
provides a guide to the provenance of the MSS., so that no doubt 
need be left in the student's mind as to whether a fragment or entire 
work comes from the Genizah or some other source. The first part 
is divided into the following sections : " Biblical Fragments," ** Trans- 
lations," "Midrash," ''Commentaries and Supercommentaries," 
"Talmud and Commentaries," "Liturgical Fragments," "Theology," 
"Masorah, Grammar, and Lexicography," "Kabbalah," "Poetry," 
"Mathematics," "Astronomy and Magic," "Medicine," "Polemics," 
" History," " Miscellaneous.'' The second part, which is only slightly 
smaller than the first, is arranged under the headings: "Biblical," 
"Talmud," "Liturgy," "Miscellaneous." 

It will be noticed that the number of sections in the second part 
is much smaller than in the first. This departure from the more 
elaborate division of the earlier portion is fully justified by the fact 
that by far the larger number of the volumes are of so miscellaneous 
a character that the arrangement under special sections does not at 
all correspond to the actual contents. The first leaf or two of 
a volume of fragments may, for instance, suggest its being placed 
under the section ** Bible," but the larger part of it may belong to 
any other conceivable subject. It iras, therefore, wise to describe 

YOL. XIX. Q q 
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Nos. 2858-2918 (as againsfc Nob. 2811-2813 in the fint part) imder 
the heading ** Miscellaneous." 

Out of tiie very large number of noteworthy points in the MS8. 
described we select the following for special mention : — ^At the outset 
we find the term miM 7^ ^MtTXO in a fragment of a Pentateuch 
(No. 2603, i) which changed hands in 976 after the destruction of 
the second Temple (a.d. 1046). The different uses of the term 
"llTHD in mediaeval MSS. still await full tabulation, and a special 
index of unusual terms and of usual words employed in an unusual 
sense would be helpful. We note that feCn tnttriD is duly entered 
in Mr. Cowley*s Hebrew and Arabic Index. The Hap^SrSth of the 
triennial cycle treated by Dr. Btichler in the Jl Q. £., Y, p. 420 sqq., 
VI, p. I sqq., meet us in Nos. 2603, 19 ; 2615, 18 ; and elsewhere. In 
No. 2608, 2, the word D^fi*in is translated by SM^DDM, thus curiously 
connecting what is now commonly regarded as images of ancestors 
with the heavenly bodies. One of the tasks which the cataloguers 
have partly left to future workers is the strict classification of MSS. 
into Rabbanite and Karaite. Thus No. 2624, 11 is manifestly Karaite. 
No. 2628, 31 contains an Arabic translation and "a rational com- 
mentaty on Chronicles,*^ the author often pointing out contradictions 
between statements found in the Books of the Bible ; and it may here 
be remarked that a systematic study of Jewish mediaeval rationalism 
is still a ''desideratum." The Jeunsh Encyclopaedia affords but 
little help in this matter. No. 2633 contains a "Gollatio Hebraici 
codicis cum codice Hebraeo-Samaritano,** and it might therefore 
prove useful to Dr. von Gall in his forthcoming edition of the Hebrew- 
Samaritan Pentateuch (see Stade's ZHtwhrift, 1906, II). 

Under the heading ** Midrash ** we notice an interesting codex of 
the ^WDC^ OlpT*, dated a.d. 1307 (No. 2637), which should prove 
useful for collation with the printed editions and other MSS. 
Shortly before (in No. 2635) we meet with nUK pD, "an extended 
commentary on Aboth de R. Nathan by Yom Tob, son of Moses 
i^ahalon, the Sephardi," a " unicum " which Professor Schechter found 
so useful on account of the '3 MHDI^ of the text which it embodies 
(see his edition of |ra Uni T\\M^ p. xxx). The fragment of the 
KDP^DD described under No. 2659, i, conjectured by the cataloguers 
to be part of the -^m^ X(mt^ 'in W\Vm, is, in fact, found in the 
printed text of that work (see ed. Hoffmann, p. 12). No. 2660, 7 
contains two fragments of the T\\Tn^ T\W^ which will probably be 
found worth collating. In this connexion the British Museum 
fragments of the ni/ll^ rx^r\ embodied in the MS. Or. 5531 (also 
from the Gfenizah) may be mentioned. No. 2667, 15 presents us 
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with a compendium of MP^lRd M3n. Highly interesting is No. 3670, 
containing for the most part responses and letters of &moas men, and 
incidentallj throwing light on rarions historical and literary matters* 
No. 2672 (a palimpsest) contains portions of the Jerusalem Talmud 
ivritten over Jeremiah, ch. viii, in G^rgian. With regard to 
No. 2696, where the ritual treatise entitled n^^OMfi "nfiD is described, 
one wonders whether this curious appellation bears any relation to 
the title " Mas^afa Tomar," the Ethiopic name of the miraculously 
sent-down "Sunday Letter" which has enjoyed such wide-spread 
publicity in Europe and elsewhere, and with which Abraham ibn 
Ezra's TlStS^ n"UK has been brought into relation \ The mention of 
*IU"wn nnt( in the scribe's colophon suggests a miraculous agency 
in connexion with the naming of the work. 

The name pDtn found twice in No. 2724 represents TVO by ^2 n^K 
(see e. g. Steinschneider, Arahisehe lAiemtur der Juden, p. 260). The 
Yemenite poets are rather given to this kind of permutations. It is 
part of the mild kabbalistic tendency to which they are addicted. 
In the Brit Mus. Or. 41 14, K^'IDDS is likewise introduced in the 
substitution of ^)V for the name ^D1\ the numerical value of the two 
words being the same. No. 2700 contains a Prayer-book according 
to the rite of Egypt. No. 27 11 appears to represent the ritual of 
Fez or some other North African locality or country, but the descrip- 
tion **Sephardic rite" is applicable enough. Attention should also 
be drawn to No. 2741, i {\^ D^»^ D3nn 1«B^ nVBHD yniKD '^D 
([i. e. Aix] «W^n mw 'P|D)^ 

No. 2769 contains a long and interesting collection of poetical 
pieces. On fly-leaves attached to No. 2773, 11, are some of those lists 
of books which delight the eye of a modem collector. No. 2776, 5^ 
embodies "an appeal by a Karaite to his brethren to gather in 
Jerusalem, since IslSm is fiivourable to Earaism.'* With this compare 
the statement of a Karaite author in Pinsker, ni^J1D*1p ^D^/, p. 73 : — 
'tDI tnpon 'hvJ? no pnnD fW H^Vt fnp nop "ntW^l. in this con- 
nexion see S. Pozna£8ki, Bemie des iHudes Juives, vol. XLIV, p. 165 \ 

The fables described in No. 2765 remind one very strongly of the 
style and manner of pictorial illustration employed in Isaac Sahulah's 
*J1D*1pn 7tS^. May it not be the case that the same author composed 

^ See the comprehensive edition of texts in Greek, Armenian, Syriao, &o., 
by Dr. Maximilian Bittner, Wien, 1905 {Denkachriften der Kai$, AkadtnUi 
der Wissenaehqften, Band LI, i). 

* rpn^ \o, apparently » Saint Joseph, is remarkable as a Jewish name. 

* On this and some other points touched upon in this notioe, see also 
& Poznanski, ZeUechrift/Hr Hebrdiache BibUographief X, pp. 139 sqq. 

Qqa 
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another series of fobles which have so &r not been printed? 
Nos. 2842-3 present us with a Singalese ritual which embodies some 
variations from the printed text^ and also contains many additional 
pieces. The 1>«m xbv W p W ^''btm ?Ki>niKi>K 2i<rO of No. 2857, 7, 
reminds one of the kabbalistic book of healing given by an angel to 
Adam, and then successively to Enoch and Shem (see the beginning 

of iton 'D) ; also of the ru p DB^ tnpoi . . . ^Tirm fpt6 niwen neo 

(see Benjacob, DnDDH "ninK p 54Q). In substance, however, the 
?N7n5K?K SKTO no doubt stands in close relation to the "Prognostics 
from convulsions (K&Bl)," contained in e.g. the Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 
2084 (Syriac). In No. 2878, 33, a letter is addressed to bnpn 773 
D^DD*! I^ya D^'nnn \ffinpT]. instead of D^DOI one is strongly inclined 
to read D^OD% the name of an Egyptian town found in other Grenizah 
documents ; but if any connexion with DDDP") be supposed here the 
name ought to be interesting to an excavator like Prof. Petrie, who 
describes his recent discovery of the ancient site in Hyksoa and the 
Israelite Cities, 

Of the immensely important Aramaic Papyri of the fifth century 
B.C. (No. 2881, &c.) one need not say much here, as future investiga- 
tion on the subject will no doubt centre round the splendid recent 
publication entitled Aramaic Pappri by Sayce and Cowley. Of special 
importance for mediaeval Jewish history are the Genizah letters and 
documents bearing on the history of the Geonim and their associates 
as well as social life in general (e. g. Nos. 2875-8). The documents of 
this kind that have already been published make one wish for an 
edition of all the extant material in a separate volume. With the rite 
of DoK (i. e. of Asti, Fossano, and Moncalvo ; No. 2893) should be 
compared the Brit. Mus. MSS. Add. 19664, Or. 2733-4 (all three 
being distinguished by notes in an Italian hand modifying the original 
Franco-German rite). We remark lastly that No. 2905 is a work by 
Moses Cordovero. Extracts from it are contained in the Brit. Mus. 
MS. Add. 19788, foL 55 a sqq., where the following heading is found : 

\yoo DpibtD Dnnrn n^e^ bv ponmo cnn "nmr 'dd pnjno nwp nr. 

In speaking of the method of cataloguing employed in the work 
before us, it is necessary to bear in mind that Drs. Steinschneider^ 
and Neubauer are the joint inaugurators of the nu>dem scientific 
manner of describing Hebrew MSS. The aim of these two leaders 
has throughout been the same. It is that of producing in the 

^ This notice was finished before the lamented death of the great 
teacher took place. There is no need to make any alteration in the text ; 
but it Ir only fitting to pay here a special tribnte of respect to one who 
was the greatest Hebrew bibliographer the world has yet seen. 
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student's mind a clear» definite, and accurate notion of each work 
dealt with, and to show its position in the chiss of literature to which 
it may happen to belong. A careful delineation of authors* names 
and dates, a record of scribes and owners, and various other biblio- 
graphical details, form the framework in which all the descriptions 
are set. So far our two great cataloguers follow the same path. But 
in the mode of realizing their common aim they differ greatly. 
Br. Steinschneider cultivates extraordinary fullness of detail, and 
he is never tired of tracing a name, a date, or any other interesting 
point, through all its possible bibliographical windings. Dr. Neubauer, 
on the other hand, limits himself to what he regards as the details 
necessary for cataloguing purposes. He indeed very often puts in 
a hint or two to guide the student on his path of further research, 
but his descriptions are all the same uniformly concise and circum- 
scribed in range. It is, in fact, hardly incorrect to say that 
Dr. Neubauer's descriptions of MSS. bear almost, though not quite, 
the same relation to Dr. SteinBchneider*s Hebrew MSS. Catalogues as 
Zedner's excellent, but brief, entries of Hebrew printed books bear 
to the Catalogue of the similar collection of books at the Bodleian. 
Both scholars are— as indeed Zedner also was in his own line- 
bibliographical artists, more or less; for even great elaboration 
of a number of details need not necessarily destroy the symmetry of 
the whole. Each of them builds on a certain well-matured plan of 
his own, and each at any rate desires to observe balance and propor- 
tion within his own structure. 

If one is asked, which of the two methods is to be preferred to the 
other, the answer must be that there are advantages on both sides, 
and that it is, perhaps, as well that the two kinds of works should 
co-exist. For against the greater amount of information imparted 
on the wider method may not unfairly be set the saving of time and 
space that is effected by the shorter scheme. In the one case the 
object is to exhaust all that can bibliographically be said on any 
given point ; in the other a much larger number of works can, in 
their general features, be made known to students within a given 
time. A third plan that might be adopted consists in first publishing 
a brief but carefully tabulated account of a collection of MSS., and 
then proceeding to prepare a catalogue on a full scale; but this 
alternative has no practical bearing on the case now before us. 

In the new Bodleian volume, then^ the method employed by 
Dr. Neubauer in the volume published in 1886 reappears, with some 
few modifications, in all its admirable conciseness and clearness. 
The continuity of method was, in £EUit, unavoidable in the present 
instance ; and one may add that the work would — ^to the regret of 
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manj— have had to delay its appearance if the wider method had 
heen adopted. Bat whilst rightly making the present volume nniform 
with its predecessor of 1886, Mr. Cowley and Mr. Nicholson are folly 
aware of the advantages offered hy the fiiller plan of work. In his 
"Introductory Note" Bodley's Lihrarian writes as follows:— -"There 
were powerful reasons for not attempting in this volume any con- 
siderahle new departure in cataloguing ... A much more advanced 
standard of detailed description has, however, heen adopted of late 
years for the cataloguing of Bodleian MSS., and may he expected 
to he followed in the next volume of the catalogue. I hope also 
that within the next decade it may he possihle for Mr. Cowley to 
undertake an appendix to vols. I and II, which will give the student 
all the supplementary palaeog^raphical and historical information 
which it may he desirable to add." 

The Bodleian Library thus gives us an excellent instalment worked 
on the old system, and it at the same time promises more on a fuller 
scale for the future. Something remains, of course, to be learnt fh>m 
such oriental cataloguers as the late Drs. Wright and Rieu, who in an 
eminent degree, combined clearness with fullness ; but in the mean- 
time we are genuinely grateful for the present gift, both as a work 
admirable in itself and as an earnest of greater things to come. 

G. Mabooliouth. 



DR. KARPELES ON NINETEENTH CENTURY JUDAISM. 

Jews and Judaism in the Nineteenth Century, by Gustav Eabpeles. 
Translated from the German. Philadelphia (the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America), 1905, pp. 83. 

DuBiKO the winter 1899-1900 Dr. Karpeles lectured to the VereinfOr 
jUdische Gesehichte und LittetxUur, at Berlin, on JevTS and Judaism in 
the nineteenth century. Our enterprising American coreligionists did 
not even wait for the lectures to be published in the original. The 
translation before us was made from the author's unpublished MS., 
and English readers may well feel grateful for having these lectures 
made accessible to them. 

Delivered before a mixed audience, these four lectures do not 
pretend to be anything more than popular addresses. But they are 
interesting and stimulating, and form a welcome addition to the 
author's valuable services towards the popularization of Jewish history 
and literature. Dr. Karpeles is here chiefly concerned with German 
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Jews and Jadaismin the nineteenth century, though he by no means 
altogether ignores the English, French, or American Jewries. The 
predominant share which German Jews and Judaism occupy on our 
author's small canvas is no doubt partly due to the fact that Dr. Earpelee 
was addressing a German audience. But there may have been also 
another and more weighty reason. The eighteenth century in Judaism 
was a period of transition from the old to the new, a period of 
dawning dissatisfaction with the old. It was in the nineteenth century 
that the struggle commenced in good earnest. And Germany was the 
chief battle-field of this keen spiritual conflict between the old and 
the new. Although the Reform movement, which largely represents 
this conflict, has found most adherents in America, it was on German 
soil that its chief battles were fought. Hence German Jewry may 
well claim the lion*8 share in any summaiy account of nineteenth 
century Judaism. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the old and the new 
confronted each other in uncompromising antagonism. ** Put the two 
names Hirschel Lewin and Rahel Levin next to each other, and the 
whole abyss yawning between the old and the new is uncovered. 
Hirschel Lewin, the chief rabbi of the Berlin community at the 
beginning of the century, is the representative of the old ; Rahel Levin, 
the wife of Yamhagen von Ense, is the typical representative of the 
new. These two did not speak the same language. From Rahel's 
salon, in which noted diplomats, princes of the intellect, membera of 
the royal family, poets, and warriors moved on a footing of intimacy, 
no bridge led to the synagogue of the Heiderreutergasse, where the 
services were conducted entirely in Hebrew, with as strict a regard 
to tradition as in the remotest comers of Russia or Galacia. Com- 
promise was out of the question, an agreement not to be thought of, 
a separation inevitable.'* Hence the appalling frequency of baptism 
among German Jews. And things might have been worse but for the 
influence of the more modem rabbis and preacheis. It is quite 
refreshing to read our author's good opinion of modem preachers. 
''Only the preachers who with their modem education and their 
oratorical ability entered the lists as the champions of Judaism, only 
they succeeded in awakening religious sentiment in the educated 
classes, who had felt disgraced by their religion and their co- 
religionists.'* It was, of course, the whole aim of the Reform move- 
ment to bridge over this dang^erous gulf between the old and the 
new. And Dr. Earpeles rightly claims for it three important achieve- 
ments tending towards this end. *' To the unbiassed observer, raised 
above party issues, it seems like an indisputable fact that in Europe 
at least the party of more moderate reform has gained greatest 
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headway. One thing cannot be denied, that three great achieye- 
ments accomplished solely by this party have throngb it woiked for 
the common weal of the whole body of religions Jews. The three 
achievements are : a well-regnlated public service, sermons delivered 
in the language of the land, and systematic religions instruction. 
One cannot estimate these achievements too highly, for after a period 
of ntter degeneration Judaism through them was brought back to 
introspection and a self-conscious purpose.** 

Dr. Earpeles devotes considerable space to anti-Semitism and its 
baneful effects. But oppression from without, and defection from 
within, though they depress our author, do not make him despair. 
He still firmly believes in IsraeUs mission, as the efficient and the 
final cause of IsraeFs past and future existence. And he advocates 
it with a warmth that cheers and stimulates. 

The translation as a whole is very readable, though when one reads 
such a sentence as " The rapid progress of the Jew in modem living 
is astounding," one is inclined to suspect the translator of indulging 
in a little sly sarcasm of his own. 

A. Wolf. 
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TWO VOLUMES OF RABBINIC SELECTIONS. 

Tales from the Talmud^ is a careful compilation which will appeal 
to Jew and Gentile alike : it is not a mere richauffi of the works of 
previous writers, but a florilegium of selections skilfully collected and 
arranged with taste and judgment. Mr. Montague surveys old ground 
with modem glasses, his manner is felicitous, and he presents his 
material in a readable and attractive form ; in short, his book stands 
in striking contrast to the inaccurate and slovenly productions dealing 
with Talmudica, which we know too well. 

Two blemishes, which can well be remedied in a second edition, are 
the lack of an index and references, and the excessive space devoted 
to what may be called the '* comic" element. A general reader, 
unacquainted with the Talmud, would carry away with him the idea 
that the bulk of matter contained in its endless pages was of a trivial 
or ludicrous nature. Mr. Montague, in his preface, pleads that '' he 
comes but to amuse/' still, he takes a somewhat undue advantage of 
his privilege. 

To turn to detail. 

We entirely endorse Mr. Montague's view, that an extraordinary 
statement in the Talmud is generally an expression of opinion on the 
part of one individual, not the consensus of all the Rabbis. Hence 
any one who looks into the Talmud for the purpose " of confirming 
previously formed theories may easily find in such a mass of material, 
statements, which . . . appear to support aoy view he has formed.** 
This view is very well put Many things which seem to us non- 
sensical and extravagant have a raidon d'itre which we do not alvrays 
grasp. If we realized circumstances and causes we could then more 
easily comprehend the results. Thus, many Instances of hair-splitting 
and casuistry, ** the tithing of rue and cummin," are nothing but dia- 
lectic exercises ; such cases were never intended for practical use. The 
most modem and scientific code of laws must provide for unlikely and 
improbable cases ; similarly, the Talmud, an encyclopaedia, code, and 
many other books in one, cannot justly be blamed for the same fault. 

Mr. Montague has perhaps been a little hard on the Talmud on the 
ground of its lack of co-ordination. It is tme that no order of time 
or subject is followed, but the arrangement of matter by association 
of ideas is a mnemonic help. The principle of MH'^IK xh Kn7t3 is aU 
the more natural when it is remembered that the Talmud was unpro- 
vided with an index and that it existed for centuries in an unwritten 

* Taka/nm the Talmud, by R. Montague, Blackwood. 
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form, when the preteiratioii of the integri^ of its text would depend 
on the memory alone. 

So alno on p. 5 : "The . . . reader .. .will find things which a modem 
regards as of the utmost importance, set down beside things which seem 
to him utterly trivial.** This ia, of course, correct ; but such a state of 
things is ineritable under a system which includes morality, manners, 
and municipal by-laws under its religious legislation. Such a grouping 
tends, it may be argued, not to belittle the great, but to magnify the 
smalL ** Do not weigh one command against another, for thou knowest 
not the relative worth of either," also prevents the doing of evil for 
the sake of ultimate good, and sets wholesome though by no means 
rigid bounds to the vagaries of private judgment in theology. 
Mr. Montague's explanation of this tendency (p. 7r), "that the 
ancients had a different sense of proportion, a different way of looking 
at things,** is one which we may accept, with perhaps the substitution 
of " better *' for •* different.'* 

We cannot quite agree with the theory (p. 112) that "the Rabbis may 
have found ... a significance in the resemblance between the Hebrew 
consonants of Borne and Edom.'^ This would be quite contrary to 
philology. It is usually held that Bible names, for example, are 
assonances to, rather than actual etymological derivations from those 
words and circumstances to which the text refers them, e. g. Moses, 
Babel ; Edom, in the mouths of the Rabbis, is an historical, not an 
epigraphical pseudonym for Rome. Instances are frequent; in the 
story of the Rabbis of p^3 ^U in the Hagada for Passover, U^tD DfiCY 
obviously refers to the abortive "Exodus from Bame^*' under Bar 
Kochba. 

The chapter on Demons is very interesting. It may, however, be 
pointed out that **evil spirit" very often is only another way of 
expressing an abstract idea. Hebrew language and mind prefer 
the concrete, where we should substitute abstract ideas, sach as 
"danger,** "infection,*' *' wickedness.*' Thus a man should wash 
his hands every morning on rising on account of the " Evil Spirits ** 
(L e. uncleanliness), which cling to them. Perhaps, too, the *' Evil 
Spirit" (page 172, line 13) is a euphemistic alternative for some 
particular gang of brigands whom it was not safe to mention, 
either on account of their superior strength or because of the 
danger of "evil eye** incurred by uttering their names. This 
theory, though it would harmonize with the context, which refers 
to two other classes of depredators, is of course pure con- 
jecture. 

In considering the origin of the belief in " Powers of Evil'* (p. 171), 
later Gnostic, as well as Zoroastrian, influences should be regarded ; 
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it may also be added that this belief develops the statuB of a faiiy 
tale rather than a saperstitioii, and this position is its justification, 
for allegory is always good till it is taken in gross reality. 

We are pedantic enough to cavil occasionally at the transliteration, 
e.g., p. 138. ^1 "zaychare." 

Although, as stated above, the pre&oe claims that the book is 
a collection of the quaint and bizarre only, yet Mr. Montague*s able 
treatment of the subject makes us regret the somewhat insufiicient 
space devoted to " Gematriah.** We feel, too, that the homiletic and 
ethical application of stories— and this is surely their raisan d^Hr^— 
has not always .been insisted upon, but here again this point is 
perhaps outside the aims of the book. 

It is not so contrary to actual fact that foreigners of noble rank 
should have displayed a desire to know things Jewish (p. 353). It 
suffices to recidl Elegabalus aud Agiippina, or, to ti^e a more 
creditable example, the "man of great authority, under Candace, 
queen of the Ethiopians, who had charge of the treasure" (Acts 
viii. 27). Mr. Montague lays slightly too much stress on the 
examples which he adduces. 

In conclusion, we may point out some excellent and carefully 
written passages : pp. 383 sqq., 286 sqq. Lack of space prevents the 
inclusion of extracts, but we heartily welcome this addition to English 
Talmudica. 

Tales and Maxims from ihe Midmsh\ by the Bev. Samuel Bapaport, 
is a book based on a different plan to that followed in Mr. Montague *8 
volume. It is a successful endeavour to satisfy the student while 
instructing and amusing the unlearned reader. The general public 
are well cared for} and, notwithstanding, the demands of the scholar 
are given due prominence, less room having been found for the 
lighter element. The plan has been thought out caref\illy, and 
executed in an orderly and methodical manner. An explanatoiy 
sketch gives a clear and concise account of the growth of the 
Midrash, and defines Agada and Halacha, We recommend the 
chapter to lay readers and to Christian students of Jewish theology. 
This introduction is followed by some chapters on subjects round 
which the web of fable and tradition has woven many interesting 
stories, viz. Alexander the Great, Demons, Ashmedai, king of Demons, 
and the Messiah. After these we get fourteen chapters, each devoted 
to a separate Midrash, and, finally, an excellent index. 

The source of every extract has been given, and some footnotes 

' TaU$ and Maxims frcm the Midftuh, by the Bev. Samuel Bapaport ; 
London, George Boutledge. 
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have been added here and there. The author has presented, in 
a systematic form, a mass of material which, it is easy to see, has 
been taken first hand from the original ; hence the book not only 
provides attractive reading, but also serves as a reliable store of 
reference, of which subsequent writers may freely and unhesitatingly 
avail themselves. The work, which has been done so well, should 
offer an example and encouragement to others. Much is still to be 
accomplished, and now that this book has rendered the subject 
available to the wider circle of English students, the path of the 
pioneer should be followed by an enthusiastic crowd. To give only 
a few instances, " which call out, explain me,*' what could be more 
welcome than an essay on the use of Jewish fables by non-Jewish 
¥nriters? Thus, on page 116, we have Sancho Panza^s story of the 
gold coins concealed in a hollow cane. On page 121 we read : — 

'* Do not enter any house without some indication of your coming, 
such as knocking at the door ; even in your own house you should 
not make your appearance suddenly or unexpectedly ; something may 
be going on there which, however innocent, may cause you annoyance, 
and may lead to a want of peace and harmony in your household.** 
(Levit, Bahba, 21.) 

And we are at once reminded of the xxivth Surah of the Qutvn :— 

** Te who believe ! do not enter houses, save your own houses, until 
ye have asked permission . . . this is good for you, haply you will be 
warned. And if it be that ye find none within, then enter not till 
leave be given.** 

What could be more entertaining and instructive than an excursus 
on Rabbinic conceptions of etiquette and the relation of Y^ T^^ 
to religion: ''Manners makyth the man,'* and much may still be 
written with advantage on the comparison of Jewish and other social 
codes. 

The incident on page 92 suggests the mysterious worship of the 
Ophites, and opens up trains of thought as to Talmudic references 
to snake worship ; a new treatise on this curious sect and what the 
Rabbis thought and said about them, would well repay the writing. 

Then the chapter on Alexander reminds us that the last word has 
yet to be spoken on the attitude of the great conqueror towards the 
Jews. It is by no means certain that the traditional account is pure 
fiction. Who formerly believed in the letter of Aristeas ? And yet 
subsequent researches have brought about a great modification in our 
ideas as to its authenticity. So, too, the stoiy of Alexander and the 
High Priest must not be dismissed without due consideration. It 
would indeed be strange if the Midrashic accounts did not rest on 
a substratum of historical truth. 
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Something also might be added to the vast literature dealing with 
the founder of Christianity and the Talmud. We have the stories of 
**the mote in thy brother^s eye" (Matt vii. 3; Luke vi. 41) on 
page 207 ; the " widow*8 mite" (Luke xxi) on page 203 ; on page 113 
the injunction contained in Luke xiv not to take the first places at 
table. 

It is true that occasionally Mr. Rapaport has allowed himself to add 
a footnote, but we feel that he has been restraining his energies for 
another occasion. We look forward to a companion volume from his 
scholarly pen, giving the application of the fables, their subsequent 
history, the facts which they embody, and the truths which they 
teach. It might include a few special studies dealing with points 
similar to those raised, and perhaps an essay on the manner of 
thought of the Rabbis, showing their didactic and deductive methods 
and explaining the reason for some of their less obvious statements. 

Incidentally we prefer the usual form " Hyrcanus** to ** Horkynas " 
(p. 3), "SanbaUat" to "Sanblat" (p. 10), and "Pausanias," the 
murderer of Philip of Macedon, to " Pisanius.** 

Mr. Rapaport's learning fits him peculiarly for the task of fashioning 
the material which he has given us into a companion volume to 
complement this present work, and if, as the preface states. Tales 
and Maxims is his D^^pT \2, ire may express the hope that it will not 
be an only child, 

Hbrbebt J. Loews. 
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"THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE MISHNAH." 

Gbobg Aigheb, Das AUe Testament in der Mischna, {Btbliscke Studien^ 
herauagegeben Ton Prof. Dr. 0. Bardenhewer, XL Band, 4. Heft.) 
Freiburg im Breisgao, Herder*8che Verlagshandlong, 1906. 
xvii and 181 Seiten 8^ 

Deb Ver&Bser hat sich die Aufgabe gestellt, die '' Hermeneatik der 
Misclma ** wissenschaftlich za untersuchen, also aus der G^sammtheit 
des tannaitischen Midrasch den in der Mischna enthaltenen Midrasch 
herantznheben nnd dieaen Theil eines nngewOhnlich grossen Gansen 
zum Gegenstande beaonderer systematischer Baiateliang zn maohen. 
Der Verfasser ist sich zwar dessen bewnsst, dass, ** da die Mischna 
nicht ex professo sich mit der Schrifb befasst," ''die Ausbeute in 
diesem Ponkte nicht ergiebig ist"; aber da ihn die bisherigen 
Arbeiten fiber die tannaitische Schriftaoslegung nicht befiriedigen 
nnd ihm spesiell fOr die in der Mischna enthaltene Bibelexegese 
nicht als Vorarbeiten gelten kOnnen, nnterzog er sich der Aufgabe, 
die in der Mischna enthaltenen "einzelnen Schriftbeweise nach 
ihrem Inhalte zn prQfen'* und "nach den sich daraus ergebenden 
Grunds&tsen za sichten.*' Es ist gewiss eine an sich sehr dankena* 
werthe Aufgabe, den exegetiachen Bestandtheilen der Mischna eine 
besondere Beleuchtung zu widmen and damit einen wichtigen Beitrag 
zur Kennzeichnung dieses gewissermassen centralen Werkes der 
jadischen Traditionslitteratur za lief em. Und der in der Mischna 
sich findende bibelexegetische Stoff ist trotz der sekund&ren Stelle 
desselben innerhalb des Mischnatextes quantitativ durchaus nicht 
unbetr&chtlich. Nach den Zahlenangaben bei Weiss, Dor dSr weddre- 
schatc (Aicher hat dieses Werk nicht bentitzt), II, 211, enth&lt die 
ganze Mischna, abgesehen Tom Aboth-Traktate, fiber 380 Schriftaus- 
legungen, von denen 65 agadischen, die ttbrigen halachischen Inhaltes 
sind. So ansehnlich diese Zahl auch ist, zu einem Tollst&ndigen und 
abgerundeten Bilde von der in der Mischna zur Geltung kommenden 
Hermeneutik genOgen diese Beispiele des tannaitischen Midrasch 
doch bei weitem nicht Denn dieaelben sind ja in die Mischna 
nur nebenher, gewissermassen zufUlig aufgenommen worden. Den 
Inhalt der Mischna bilden die Halachas&tze, wie sie nach den 
yerschiedenen Gebieten des Religionsgesetzes zusammengestellt und 
geordnet wurden : wenn zuweilen auch die bibelexegetische Grund- 
lage der Halachas&tze in die Mischna Aufnahme fieind, so kam dies 
daher, weil man, trotz der Sonderung der beiden Disciplinen Halacha 
und Midrasch, sie nicht immer auseinanderhielt und beim Tradieren 
einer Halacha aus iigend einem Grande auch den dazu gehOrigen 
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Midrasdi beiftigte. Der Verfiuwer kennt diesen Thatbeatand, aber er 
liess sich dadurchnicht abhalten, die MiachnafEUr sich anch als Quelle 
des Midrasch za betrachten and ihren sekund&ren Bestandtheilen 
eine Belbstftsdlge Bedentung zuzaerkennen. Trotz der Bedeatung 
der Mischna, als der wichtigsten and der allein sanktionirten Samm- 
lung der tannaiiischen Halachasfttze, gewinnen aber die in ihr ent- 
haltenen MidraschB&tze durch den Umstand, dass sie in der Migchna 
stehen, keinen erhOhten Werth. Der Midrasch in der Mischna ist 
nur ein Theil des gesammten tannaitischen Midrasch and dtUrfte nur 
in Verbindung mit dem Ganzen zur CharakteriBirung der tannaitischen 
Schriftaaslegung verwerthet werden. Der Verfiuiser hat sich also eine 
Anfgabe gestellt, die an sich anberechtigt ist. Nichtsdestoweniger 
hat erdieser Aufgabe soviel emste Bemtlhang and fleissige Forschung 
gewidmet, dass sie als Beitrag zar Beleachtung der tannaitischen 
Bibelexegese, sowie zur Darstellung des Inhaltes der Mischna sich 
wflrdig anderen Arbeiten anreiht, mit denen in neuerer Zeit nicht- 
jtldische Qelehrte sich an der Erforschung der jfldischen Traditions- 
litteratar betheiligt haben. 

Nach einem l&ngem Vorworte (S. vii-z) giebt der Verfasser eine 
Liste der von ihm bentltzten Texte (xiii f.), sowie der neaeren, von ihm 
in abgektlrzter Form citirten Schriften (xv-zvii). Die letztere Liste 
zeigt, dass der Ver&sser die einschlftgige Litteratur in reichem Maasse 
herangezogen and seinem Zwecke dienstbar gemacht hat. In der 
Einleitung (S. 1-4) ist eine korze Orientierung tlber die Mischna and 
ihre Entstehung dargeboten. Der erste Theil ist betitelt : Die Wer- 
tung der HeUigen Schrifi in der Mischna, and beantwortet folgende, 
als Titel der einzelnen Abschnitte dienende Fragen : i. *' Wie stellt 
sich die Mischna zum Eanon ? ** (S. 6-37). 2. ** Eennt die Mischna 
einen Wertunterschied der einzelnen Bflcher?" (S. 34-47). 3. 
Welche Eigenschaften schreibt die Mischna der Heiligen Schrift za ? '* 
(S. 47-53). Die Formulierung dieser Fragen schreibt einerseits der 
Mischna eine Sonderexistenz zu, wfthrend im Grunde nur Ton den 
Urhebem and Lehrem der Mischna, von den Tannaiten, die Rede 
sein kann, wenn solche Fragen aufgestellt werden; anderereeits 
werden an die so gleichsam hjpostasierte Mischna Fragen gestellt, 
fiber die aus ihr nur zafUlige oder Idckenhafte Antwort zu holen ist. 
Immerhin aber durfte der Verfasser, nachdem er sich die Au%abe 
einmal so gestellt hat, dass er die Mischna allein als Quelle der 
Bibelezegese zum Gegenstande seiner Untersuchung machte, diese 
zur Einleitung in die heilige Schrift gehOrenden Fragen nicht am- 
gehen and seine Forschung auch auf die dabei in Betracht kommenden 
Einzelheiten der Mischna ausdehnen. 

Bei der ersten, am ausfOhrlichsten besprochenen Frage ist der 
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YerfieMser eelbstTerst&ndlich genOtigt, das die Sammlung nnd 
Sanktionirang der zum 'Eanon* gehOrenden Schriften betreffende 
Batenmaterial zameist ausserhalb der Mischna zn snchen and im 
Zasammenhange mit demselben die irgendwie in Frage kommenden 
Mischnastellen zu belenchten. Aicher hnldigt in Bezug anf die 
Entstehung des alttestamentlichen Eanons der Anschaaung, dass die 
Sammlung der *' Propheten " keineswegs abgeschlossen war, bevor 
der Eanon durch die Hagiographen TervollstSjidigt wurde. Diese 
Anschauung ist unhaltbar und es ist dem Verfasser nicht gelungen, 
die bekannten Beweise ftir das Vorhandensein von Thora und Propheten 
als fester Sammlung vor Hinzutreten der anderen Schriften zu 
widerlegen, oder stichhaltige Beweise fOr seine eigene Anschauung 
vorzubringen. So sagt er z. B. (S. 8) ; " Gegen eine Fixirung der 
Prophetenschicht zeugt auch der Umstand, daes bis in die talmudische 
Zeit herein ein eigentlicher Name fUr die dritte Schicht der Sammlung 
nicht exietirt.** Aber wenn auch im Ausspruche Akiba*s (M. Jadajim, 
III, 5) D'*3in3 nicht die " Hagiographen" bedeuten wdrde, so gftbe es 
genug tannaitischer Beispieie ftlr diese Bedeutung des Wortes. Die 
Gruppierung I D^SIfDI D^feC'SJ n^lID gehOrt ohne Zweifel der tannai- 
tischen Zeit an. Ich citire nur die Baraitha, Bata Bathra, 13 b, die 
von dem Zusammenbinden der drei Theile der hi. Schrift zu einem 
Bande spricht und die Ansichten zweier Schfiler Akiba's, Meir und 
Jehuda, mitteilt Die Institution der Haphtara, die in der Mischna 
(Megilla, IV) zum Gegenstande verschiedener Normen gemacht ist, 
beweist unwiderleglich die Anerkennung des prophetischen Kanons 
als eines Granzen, dem die nachher zu den Hagiographen gerechneten 
Schriften niemaJs angehOrt haben. Aus der Mischnastelle Rosch 
Haschana, IV, 6 (die Aicher, S. 35, auf missyerst&ndliche Weise 
bentltzt) h&tte der Verfasser ersehen kOnnen, dass zu liturgischem 
Zwecke Stellen aus den drei Gruppen des Eanon gew&hlt wurden, 
wenn er die Mischnastelle durch die Toseftastelle (R. H., IV, 6, ed. 
Zuckermandel, S. 212) erg&nzt h&tte. Auch die Angaben tiber das 
Aneinanderreihen von Bibelstellen aus den drei Gruppen des Eanons 
zum Zwecke der Deutung betreffen tannaitische Autoren, wenn sie 
auch erst in amr&ischen Quellen verzeichnet sind (s. TerminologU 
der Tannaiien, I, 65, Art. fin). Unzweifelhaft war D^3irD schon in 
tannaitischer Zeit die feststehende Bezeichnung der dritten Gruppe 
der biblischen Schriften; die bekannte Baraitha in Baba Bathra, 
14 b, spricht ausdrflckHch von D^«^33 h^ p-fD und D"»airD ^ p-ID. 

Der Verfasser giebt ein dankenswerthes Verzeichniss der Mischna- 
stellen, an denen BQcher des Eanons mit Namen angef&hrt sind, 
sowie deijenigen, an denen Bibelabschnitte mit Namen oder mit den 
Anfangsworten bezeichnet werden (S. 16-20). Ndtzlicher wftren 
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diese VeneichniaBe, wenn ne anstatt der Beihenfolge der Mischna- 
traktate die Reihenfolge der biblischen BQcher befolgten. Hit Unrecbt 
betrachtet Aicber (S. so) den Ausdrack HTspc in Sota, YII, a, 3 and 
MaUcotb, III, 14 als Synonym zn mnc (Abscbnitt). Yiebnebr ist 
das Wort NlpD bier als Notnen actionis zn tersteben (** das Lesen, das 
Recitiren "). — N&here Belencbtnng erfobren die Angaben fiber das 
"Verunreinigen der Hftnde** und fiber die ''Beseitigang'* oder 
"Anfbewabmng** (nm), mit Heranziebung der verscbiedenen An- 
sicbten. Die Tosepbta^telle Sabbatb, XIII, i : fn3 J^nni V^^\S^ 5>:XR 
erkl&rt A. nnricbtig so (S. 28, Anm. 4) : ** dass zum Zwecke des Miscbna- 
stadiums and des Midrascb die Scbriftlektfire erlaabt sei.** Yielmebr 
ist damit gesagt, dass man den Bibeltext zwar nicbt lesen, aber 
aaswendig recitieren (das bedeutet bier T\^V) und auslegen darf (s. 
Tann, Termin.^ S. 194). 

In der Beantwortung der zweiten Frage (fiber den Wei-tbunterscbied 
der einzelnen Bficber) bespricbt der Yerf. besonders den Ausdruck 
il73p als Bezeicbnung der nacbmosaiscben Bficber der beiligen Scbrift 
Die Herleitung des Ausdruckes von der Auffas£ung, dass die Propbeten 
die Trfiger der tJberlieferung waren, ist ricbtig dargelegt ; aber was 
(S. 30 f.) von dem "zweifacben Kanon," dem "Kanon des Gesetzes" 
and dem "Bucbkanon der Pharis&er** gesagt ist, ist unnOtig und 
aacb onricbtig. Unbaltbar ist aueb, was (S. 37) im Zusammenbange 
damit fiber die Entstebung der Lebre vom mfindlicben Gesetze aus- 
gef^brt wird. Nur mit Ausseracbtlaesung aller wesentlicben Momenta 
kann Aicber annebmen, dass diese Lebre erst " nacb dem Jabr 70 ** 
entstand, als man die alte Halacba zu fixieren begann. — Er bestreitet 
meine Bebauptung, dass die Anwendung des Wortes n73p ffir die 
mfindlicbe Dberlieferung unbelegt sei (S. 38). Aber tbatsftcblicb 
findet sicb dieses die " Tradition *' bezeicbuende Substantiv in den 
Quellen ausscbliesslicb in dem einen oben angegebenen Sinne, als 
zusammenfassende Bezeicbnung der nacbmosaiscben bibliscben 
Bficber. Es ist darum unsacbgem&ss, von einem '^Prinzip der 
Qabbala" (S. 38), das ist dem Traditionsprinzip, za sprecben. In 
diesem Sinne wird "^J^lp erst im Mittelalter (vom 12. Jabrbundert ab) 
gebraucbt, wo es denn aucb nocb die specielle Bedeutung der 
mystiscben Tradition gewinnt. Dass die Auslegung der beiligen 
Scbrift fOr Pentateucb und ffir Propbeten und Hagiograpben dieeelben 
Zitationsformeln und aucb sonst dieselbe Terminologie anwendet, 
ffibrt der Yerfasser als positive BegrQndung dessen an, dass die 
Aasleger keinen Werthunterscbied zwiscben den bibliscben Texten 
macbten (S. 41 f.). Die Erklarung, die er ffir den Terminus ntDli> llO^n 
bietet, wonacb ^v *' bier vfillig zu einem * Gftnseffisscben * entwertet" 

VOL. XIX, R r 
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ist, kann ich nicht ale die bisherigen ErklSrungen Terbessemd oder 
entwertend anerkennen. Warnm Aicher annimmt, dasa HlpO in der 
Hischna ^'als jOngster Name znr Bezeichnung der Schrift erscheint " 
(S. 46), weiss ich nicht 31113 and (C^pD sind correlative Bezeichnnngen 
des Bibeltextes der in dem einen Worte als das ** Geschriebene," die 
Schrift, in dem anderen als das '' Gelesene," als Gegenstand des Lesens 
bezeichnet wird. Sehr gekiinstelt klingt die Vermnthung, dass **in 
der Verallgemeinerang von rnin fQr die ganze Bibel eine Erinnerung 
daran liegt, dass einst nur das 'Gesetz' Kanon war" (S. 47). Die 
tibertragnng der Benennung Thora auf die gesammte schriftliche 
sowie mtindliche Lehre hat sich durch die Erweiterung des Begriffes 
der '' Thora " auf natdrliche Weise festgesetzt. Auch die Bezeichnung 
der ganzen Bibel mit dem Namen des Pentateuchs ist eine solche 
Ubertragung des Namens n*1in von der schrifUichen Lehre im engeren 
Sinne auf die im weiteren Sinne, in dem zu ihr alle Biicher der Bibel 
gehOren. 

Auf die Frage, "welche Eigenschaften die Mischna der heiligen 
Schrift zuschreibe '* antwortet der Verfasser mit dem Hinweise auf die 
anderw^rts und auch in der Mischna sich fi ndenden Daten und 
Bestimmungen, die von der Heiligkeit der biblischen Schriften reden 
(S. 47 ff.). Pemer sagt er (S. 49) : ** Wenn das Buch von Gott stammt, 
mtissen auch die Eigenschaften Gottes in der Schrift sich wieder- 
spiegeln. Dahin geh5rt vor allem die Irrtumslosigkeit** Als Belege 
ftlr diese scholastisch formulierte These citirt der Yeif. Mischnastollen, 
in denen "wirkliche oder vermeintliche Widersprdche der Schrift 
mit sich selber mOglichst diskret ausgegl&ttet werden," und zwar: 
Schekalim, VI, 6: Sota, V, 3; Arachin, VIII, 6; ib., 7; Kinnim, 
III, 6. Diese Mischnastellen enthalten Auslegungen, die nur zum 
Theile von dem constatirten Widerspmche zweier Bibelstellen aus- 
gehen. Aus der Thatsache, dass der Widerspruch ezegetisch ausgegli- 
chen wird, kann man gewiss nicht jene These von der Irrtumslosigkeit 
ableiten. DerVerf. stellt noch andere Mischnastellen zum Belege 
for seine These zusammen, mit teils agadischen, teils halachischen 
Schriftauslegungen (S. 51 ff.), ohne dass klar wdrde, weshalb er fiir 
diesen speziellen Zweck gerade diese Stellen gew&hlt hat. 

Der zweite Theil der Aicher*schen Arbeit ist betitelt : Die Verwertung 
der heiligen Schrift in der Mischna. Er zerf&llt in drei Abschnitte. 
Der erste Abschnitt (S. 53-67) hat die Ueberschrift : '* Halacha und 
Haggada. Ihr Verhftltniss zur heiligen Schrift." Aus seinem Inhalte 
sei nur eine paradoxe These Aichers hervorgehoben : *' Meines Erach- 
tens lag ein zwingender Grund vor, den Schrifbbeweis, der ursprOnglich 
nur in der Haggada heimisch war, auch in der Halacha anzuwenden.** 
Demnach war die Schriftauslegang ursprtinglich nor haggadiach ; ex 
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beweist dies ans den Bjnagogalen Vortr&geii, die sich an die Yorlesung 
der Bibel anschlossen and deren Inhalt nicht ein gesetzlicher, sonde rn 
ein erbaulicher war (S. 62). ** Der Schriftbeweis hat in der Synagoge 
seine Heimat.*' "Wenn er in der Mischna und in den alten Midra- 
Bchim mit der Halacha verbnnden wird, so geht diese Erscbeinung 
wobl zurQck anf die durcb das Jahr 70 hervorgerufene Umwftlzung 
aller Verbftltnisse " (S. 64). "Die Scbule wird eine Rivalin der 
Synagoge." ** Die Anwendung der Scbrift in der Haggada hatte ibrer 
Verbindung mit der Halacba den Weg bereitet " (S. 65). Diese S&tze 
genQgen, um die sonderbare Hypothese Aichers zn kennzeichnen. 
Halacbische Scbriftanslegung bfttte es demnach vor der ZerstOrung 
Jemsalems nicht gegeben, auch die Scbule begann erst nach dieser 
Eatastrophe, ibre Th&tigkeit neben der Synagoge zu entfalten. Es 
heisst das, die Dinge geradezu anf den Kopf stellen ! Einer Wider- 
legnng der Hypothese bedarf es nicht, es ist tiberflQssig nachziiweisen, 
dass die Schalen Jahrhunderte Yor dem genannten Eatastropbenjahi-e 
geblflht haben und dass die Th&tigkeit der Schriftgelehrten sich 
nicht auf die blosse haggadische Auslegung der Scbrift und auf das 
Lehren der Halachas&tze beschr&nkte. Die Schriftauslegung war 
▼on vome herein ebensowol halachiscb, wie haggadisch, je nach dem 
Inhalt des ausgelegten Textes. Nur lOste sich die Haggada (Agada) 
als besondere Disciplin schon frtiher von der Scbriftanslegung ab, und 
unter Midrasch verstand man im engeren Sinne die halacbische 
Scbriftanslegung. Die Sammlung und Fizirung der Halachoth selbst 
wurde zu einer besonderen Disciplin. So entstanden die drei Zweige 
der Traditionswissenschaft : Midrasch, Halacha und Haggada, jeden- 
falls lange vor der ZerstOrung Jemsalems. — Es ist nur ein Schein- 
beweis, wenn der Verfasser auch den Terminus "Haggada** auf 
Grund meiner Erkl&rung dieses Wortes als Argument ftir die Priorit&t 
der haggadiscben Schriftauslegung heranzieht (S. 66). 

Der zweite und dritte Abschnitt des zweiten Theiles haben *' Die 
Schriftanwendung in der Mischna " (S. 67-107) und *' Die Schriftaus- 
legung in der Mischna'' (S. 107-140) zum Gegenstande. Es ist dies 
eine an sich richtige Unterscheidung, die darauf berubt, dass die 
Exegese entweder von dem Inhalt e ausgeht, der in dem Bibel tezte 
nachzuweisen ist, oder von dem Bibeltezte, dessen Inhalt zu ermitteln 
ist. In dem Abschnitte fiber die Schriftanwendung in der Mischna 
gruppiert der Verf. die von ihm hieher gez&hlten Beispiele unter 
gewisse aus dem Begriffe des Schriftbeweises gezogene Eategorieen, 
wobei halacbische und agadische Auslegungen ungeschieden bleiben ; 
jedoch sind letztere durch Sternchen hervorgehoben. Die tJbersicht* 
licbkeit ist bier und auch im nftchsten Abschnitte daduroh gescb&digt, 
dass die Beispiele wieder nach den Mischnatraktaten und nicht nach 
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der Reibenfolge der bibHschen Bacher geordneb sind. Die Eate- 
gorieen, anter welche die Beispiele grappiert Bind, machen den 
Eindruck der WillkOrlichkeit und dienen als gemeinsame Etiquette 
far im Grande sehr Terschiedenartige Beispiele. Es wOrde znviel 
Raum beanspnichen, wenn ich anch nor einen Theil der von Aicher 
auigestellten Eategorieen und d^r ihnen zngetheilten Beispiele nfther 
belcuchten wollte. Dasselbe gilt von dem im diitten Abschnitte 
ebenfalls unter verschiedene Eategorieen grappierten Beispiele der 
'^Schriftauslegung." In Bezug auf letztere sei nur bemerkt, dass 
▼iele der als Beispiele der " Scbriftauslegung " gebrachten Miscbna- 
stellen richtiger im zweiten Abschnitte unter den Beispielen der 
** Schriilanwendung ** ihre Stelle gefunden hfttten. Die Eat^orieen, 
unter welche in beiden Abschnitten die Beispiele gestellt werden, 
sind zum Theile so formuliert, dass sie zugleich eine Eritik der 
tannaitischen Bibelexegese involvieren. In dieser Eritik kommt 
zuweileU die Anscbauung des christlichen Theologen sum Schaden 
der objektiven Wfirdigung jener Bibelexegese zur Geltung. Aber im 
Ganzen muss die grosse Sorgfalt aneiicannt werden, mit welcber der 
Verfasser in diesen zwei Abschnitten, dem eigentlichen Eeme seiner 
Arbeit, die bibelexegetischen Stellen der Mischna gesammelt, geordnet 
und Qbersetzt hat. StOrend ist, dass der Verfasser der Mischnastelle 
eine tJbersetzung der in ihr citierten und erklarten oder angewendeten 
Bibelstellc vorausschickt und in der tJbersetzung der Mischnastelle 
statt der Bibelworte die Stellenangabe bietet (z. B. bei Abda zara, 
III, s: "denn es heisst: Dt. 7, 25," S. 81). Die Bibelworte batten 
im Eontexte der Mischna gebracht werden sollen. Damit h&tte es 
der Verfasser erspart, den ganzen Bibelvers anstatt der in der Mischna 
allein in Betracht kommenden Bestandtheile desselben zu tlberaetzen. 
So tlbersetzt er zu Sabbath VIII, 7 Jes. 30, 14 ganz (dabei begeht er 
den Irrthum, t\'\2^ als Hauptwort zu tibersetzen : " ihr Brach wird 
sein," S. 104). 

Seiner Bearbeitung der Bibelexegese in der Mischna l&sst der 
Verfasser unter dem Titel ** Schluss *' einen grOsseren Anhang folgen 
(S. 1 41-170). In diesem giebt er vorerst die "Sieben Regeln " 
(Middoth) Hillels und bestreitet die Urheberschaft Hillels an denselben, 
was bei seiner oben angeftihrten Anscbauung Ober die Entstehung 
der halachischen Bibelexegese kein Wunder ist. Ebenso bezweifelt 
er die Urheberschaft Ismael b. Elischa's an den ihm zugeschriebenen 
"Dreizehn Regeln" (S. 148). Er thcilt auch die Zweiunddreissig 
Regeln Eliesers, des Sohnes Jose's des Galil&ers, mit und knapft einige 
Bemerkungen daran (S. 149-152). Den zweiten Theil des Anhanges 
widmet Aicher der Frage *^ nach der Priorit&t der Mischna oder des 
Midrasch.** Seine Antwort ist nach dem, was er fiber den sp&ten 
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Urspmngder halachischen SchriftaoBlegnDg gesagt hat, vorauszusehen. 
£r bemflht sich zun&chst, die herrschende Aneicht von der Priont4t 
dee Midrasch, and zwar speciell die von Hoffmaiin in seiner Schrift : 
Die enU Misehna gebrachten Argamente zu widerlegen. £r gelangt 
zn folgenden Resnltaten : '* Die Mischna ist filter ah der Midrasch '* 
(S. 165). ^'Unser Midrasch, vorab Sifra, bat grOssere zosam- 
menhftngende Stdcke aos der Miscbna entlehnt" (ib.). Femer 
macbt der Yerfosser folgende Beobachtung : '^ Es f&Ut auf, dass fast 
nur in den Traktaten des IV. nnd V. Seder und nicht in den en des I, 
II., III. (mit Ausnahme von Sota) nnd VI. Seder die exegetische 
Terminologie begegnet, die dem Midrasch gel&ofig ist ** . . . ; '' Wenn 
Bacher die Terminologie der Bibelezegese zur Zeit der Zerstdrnng 
Jerusalems in ihrem wesentlichen Bestandtheile l&ngst vorhanden 
sein l&sst, so erkl&rt es sich nicht, warum sie nur in den genannten 
Theilen der Mischna wirksam ist. Wir werden vielmehr annehmen 
mtissen, dass die erste Periode nach der TempelzerstOrung diese 
Knnstsprache noch nicht kannte. Es wurde zwar der halachische 
Schriftbeweis gehandhabt, aber noch nicht diese charakteristische 
Terminologie. Diese Richtung reprftsentiert sich im allgemeinen in 
den Traktaten der L, II, III. und VI. Oi-dnung" (S. 168). Die 
Schw&che einer solchen Argumentation brauoht nicht bewiesen zu 
werden. Der zuf&llige Umstand, dass in einem Theile der Mischna, 
in der ja die bibelexegetischen Elemente nur sekundftre Bedeutung 
haben, sich keine Beispiele der dem Midrasch eigenthtlmlichen 
Terminologie finden, dient als Argument fQr eine so bedeutsame 
Scheidung der Mischna in zwei chronologisch gesonderte Theile. — 
Der Grundfehler der ganzen Anschauung Aichers liegt darin, dass er 
die Bedeutung und das Alter des Midrasch unterschiitzt und diesem 
neben der Mischna (d. i. der Halachasammlung) keine besondere 
Existenz zuerkennt. Darin geht er so weit, dass er fiber den 
tannaitischen Midrasch sich folgendermassen ftussert (S. 169) : 
" Mechilta, Siphra und Siphre sind nur der Form nach exegetische 
Werke : in Wirklichkeit ist unser Midrasch eine Halachasammlung, 
die den Traditionsstoff nicht systematisch bearbeitet, sondem ibn aus 
der vielfach schon begonnenen Verpackung wieder herausnimmt und 
an der Schnur der fortlaufenden Schriftverse aneinanderreiht.** Er 
beruft sich dabei auf Frankel, Monalsachrift, III (1854), 149, wo aber 
etwas ganz anderes gesagt ist. Wie kann man auch daran zweifeln, 
dass die tannaitischeMidraschim nicht nur ihrer Form, sondem auch 
ihrem Inhalte nach Schriftauslegung sind? Und wie kann man 
Werke als ** Halachasammlung " bezeichnen, in denen, sowie die 
Bibeltexte es mit sich bringen, ganze Massen reiner Agada, ohne die 
geringste Beziehung anf die Halacha, yorgeffihrt werden? Der 
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Yerfasser hat dadurch, dass er eine Torgefasste Meinung tou dem 
Inlialte der pharis&ischen Tradition an den Gegenstand heranbracbte, 
dem Midrasch die ihm gebOhrende Stellang in der jadischen Traditions- 
litteratur genommen und damit anch den ganzen Entwickelungsgang 
derselben verscboben. Er bietet in seinem Ezkurse tlber Priorit&t von 
Miachna oder Midrasch eine kan&tliche Konstruktion, mit Ausseracht- 
lassung der wichtigsten Momente in der Vorstellung, die man sich 
auf Grund des Thatbestandes der Litteratur und auf Grund tiberlieferter 
Angaben von jenem Entwickelungsgange machen mass. Es ist 
Schade, dass so viel eifriges Studium nnd so grOndliche Eenntnisse zu 
einem haltlosen Luftgeb&ude gefOhrt haben. Nichtsdestoweniger 
muss die Arbeit Aichers als sehr achtongswerthe Leistung bezeichnet 
werden. Er hat zum erstenmale den gesammten bibelezegetischen 
Stoff, den die Mischna enth&lt, verarbeitet und wenigstens einen 
Theilbeitrag zur Erkenntniss der &ltesten jtkdischen Schriftauslegung 
geliefert. — Drei Register schliessen das Heft : Bibelstellen ; Misch- 
nastellen ; Tannaim. Nur hie und da verunzieren Druckfehler in 
den hebr&ischen WOrtern den im Ubrigen sehr korrekten Druck. 

W. Bacheb. 



HAMMURABI AND SYRIAN-ROMAN LAW. 

D. H. MuLLEB, Dflw syrisch-rdmische RecJUsbuch und Hamurabi^ Wien, 
1906 ; Semitica, Sprach- und rechtsvergleichende Studien, I. und II. 
Heft, Wien, 1906. In Komm. bei Holder. 

In seinem grossen, epochemachenden Werke : " Die Gesetze Ham- 
murabis und die mosaische Gesetzgebung/' dessen Hauptinhait in der 
These gipfelt, dass beide Gesetzgebungen aus einem bereitsfixirlen Vrgesetz 
geschOpft haben, hat Mflller in zwei Exkursen (S. 205-210, 275-285) 
den Kachweis gefdhrt, dass eine Einflussnahme des altsemitischen 
Rechtes auf das rOmische XII-Tafelgesetz und das sogen. syrisch- 
rOmische Rechtsbuch aus dem 5. Jahrh. n. Ch. stattgefunden hat. 
Dieses merkwtirdige syrisch-rOmische Rechtsbuch enth&lt nftmlich 
viele Bestimmungen, die im rOmischen Rechte keine gendgende 
Erkl&rung finden, und die Ton L. Mitteis^ auf griechischen Ur- 
sprung zurQckgeftihrt wurden. Im Gegensatze dazu hat Mailer 
nachgewiesen, dass die nichtrOmischen Bestandteile des syrisch- 
rOmischen Rechtsbuches vielmehr ihre Parallelen im Hamnrabi- 

^ Reichsrecht und VolksrecJU in den dstlichen Provinaen des KaiserreicheSf 
Leipzig, 1891. 
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kodex haben, was wieder von Mitteis in einem " Das syrisch-rSmische 
Rechtsbuch und Hammurabi ** betitelten Artikel in der Zeitachrift der 
Savigny^iftung fSkr Rechisgeachichte, XXV, S. 284-297, zurflckgewiesen 
wnrde. Auf diesen Artikel antwortet nun Miiller in der denselben 
Namen fabrenden Scbrift. 

Nacbdem der scbarfe Ton in der Polemik Mitteis* abgelebnt 
und auf E. Yoigt und E. Wessely bingewiesen wird, die ebenfalls 
griecbiscben Einfluss auf das sjriscb-rOmiscbe Recbtsbucb in Abrede 
stellen (S. 3-6), gebt der Yerf. zur sacblicben Polemik dber. AIr den 
entscbeidenden Punkt in der Frage, ob die nicbtrOmiscben Bestand- 
teile des syriscb-rGmiscben Recbtsbucbes auf griecbiscben oder 
orientaliscben Einfluss zurQckzufQbren seien, bezeicbnet Mitteis das 
Intestaterbsystem des Recbtsbucbes, in dem ereine tJbereinstimmung 
mit dem griecbiscben und einen scbarfen Gegensatz zum talmudiscben 
Erbrecbt findet "Was aber — sagt Mitteis — entscbeidend gegen 
die Verbindung des syriscben mit dem talmudiscben Erbrecbt spricbt, 
ist, dass der Talmud das Erbrecbt mtltterlicber Cognaten mit der 
grOssten Entscbiedenbeit ablebnt.** 

Dass dies in dem rezipietien talmudiscben Recbt wirklicb der Fall 
ist, gibt MCQler zu, weist aber nacb, dass die Ausscbliessung der 
mtitterlicben Cognaten von der Erbfolge ein Produkt bistoriscber 
Entwicklung ist, dass einerseits das Erbrecbt der Mutter im Talmud 
solbst von einigen Autorit&ten anerkannt und andererseits von den 
den Talmud verwerfenden Ear&em besonders scbarf betont wird. 
Somit fUlt die einzige Differenz zwiscben dem jadiscben und grie- 
cbiscben Erbrecbt weg, und die Eonkordanzen zwiscben dem syriscben 
und griecbiscben betreffen in gleicber Weise aucb das talmudiscbe 
Recbt. Es ist also nicbt der geringste Anbaltspunkt dafQr vorbanden, 
dass das syriscb-rOmiscbe Intestaterbrecbt griecbiscben und nicbt 
orientaliscben Ursprungs ist. Ja in einem Punkte, in bezug auf das 
Erbrecbt der Vftter, stebt das syriscbe Recbt dem talmudiscben viel 
n&ber als dem griecbiscben, in dem sebr wabrscbeinlicb die Eltem 
von der Erbfolge ausgescblossen waren (7-19). Ganz deutlich aber 
zeigt sicb der orientaJiscbe Einfluss auf das syriscb-rOmiscbe 
Recbtsbucb in dem Erbrecbt der TOcbter. Wftbrend nacb bibliscb- 
talmudiscbem und griecbiscbem Recbt die TOcbter von der Erbfolge 
ausgescblossen waren, kann aus Hammurabi die Gleicbberecbtigung 
der TOcbter mit den SObnen geachhssen werden, un t bei Pbilo kommt 
einmal die ausdrtlcklicbe Bestimmung vor, dass die TOcbter ein 
gleicbes Erbe mit den Sobnen erbalten. "Pbilo kann diesen Satz 
nicbt aus der Halacba, aber aucb nicbt aus dem griecbiscben Recbt 
genommen baben, das ja nacb Mitteis eine scbnurstraks entgegen- 
laufende Bestimmung entbielt — er muss sie also aus dem alten 
Volksrecbt berQbergenommen baben das in Syrien erbalten war und 
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die Jnden anch nach Alexandrien begleitet hat.** XJnd oach in den 
Kardiischen QQellenkommt die — wennauch nicht rezipierte — Anaicht 
vor, dass die Tochter gleichmftssig mit dem Sohne erbt. Dadnrch ist 
die Hypothese Mitteis*, dass die Gleicbstellung der T6cbter von 
Eonstantin (4. Jabrb. n. Cb.) berrQbrt, endgOltig beseitigt ^* (S. 20- 
33.) Auch das Noterbsystem geht deutlicb ans Hammurabi, §§ 168- 
169, bervor, und der Gedanke, dass in dem Erben die Familie des 
Yerstorbenen fortlebt, muss nicbt zum griechischen Becbt fiibren. 
Dieser Gedanke liegt dem ErbrechU uberhaupt zugrunde. (S. 34-40.) 

Durcb diese Ausftibrungen wird in der Tat die HauptstCttze des 
Mitteis^scben Systems, die tJbereinstimmung zwiscben dem syriscben 
und griecbiscben Erbi*ecbte, binf^Uig. Es zeigt sicb vielmebr, dass 
das griecbiscbe Erbrecbt selbst unter semitiscbem Einflusse entstanden 
sein muss, da sonst die vollkommene Ubereinstimmung zwiscben 
diesem und dem bibliscb-talmndiscben Erbsystem ein R&tbsel w&re. 
Aucb die Ricbtigkeit der Aufstellungen Mtlllers in seinem Hammu- 
rabibucb, die bier gegen Mitteis yerteidigt (S. 41-52) und durcb 
neue Argumente aus den sp&ter gefundenen rOmiscben Handscbriften 
des syriscb-rOmiscben Recbtsbucbes erb&rtet werden (S. 53-59), muss 
man als zum grossen Teil erwiesen anerkennen. 

Im einzelnen ist fblgendes zu bemerken : — 

S. 14, Anm. I. Ygl.die Bemerkung Bacbers bei MOller in W.Z,K,M,, 
XIX, S. 392. Dass aber der fraglicbe Autor nicbt der Tannaite 
Simeon ben Jebuda sein kann, gebt scbon daraus bervor, dass 
R. Joobanan im Gesprdche mit ibm die Mischnah gegen ibn ins 
Treffen fflbrt. 

S. 17. Nacb Hadassis eigener Angabe im Escbkol A. B. 34 ende (28 b) 
bat er die Abfassung seines Bucbes begonnen: D'*Q^K ny^'^K T\^^2 

nireh ycmi niKD ytrni = ii49. 

S. 18. Dass das Erbrecbt der Mutter selbst in nachtalmudisch^ 
rabhanitischen Ereisen nicbt als absolut ausgescblot^sen gait, beweist 
eine Anfrage an Sa*adia in Besponsen der Gaonim, ed. Harkavy , N. 540*. 

Ibid. Sebr fiir den Zusammenbang zwiscben Earftern und Saddu- 
c&ern sprccben die VcrOffentlicbungen Harkavys in seinen Zus&tzen 
zum dritten Band der bebr. Ubersetzung von Gr&tz* " Gescbicbte ^.'* 

^ Dafiir, dass in Syrien lange vor Eonstantin SObue und T6chter gleioh 
erbberechtigt waren, bat dann Muller in TT.Z.JST.IT., XIX, S. 389 f. noch 
eine glftnzende Best&tigung gefunden in einer aucb in anderer Beziebung 
interessanten Talmudstelle, Sabbatb, 114 a. Ygl. auoh weiter unten 
meine Bemerkung zum Erbrecbt der Tdcbter. 

' Studien und MitteUungerif TV, S. a66, 340. Es bandelt sicb, trie im 
Bechttbuche, um die Erbbereobtigung der Mutter neben den Gescbwistem. 

• Rabbinowioz, ^jtavr na* nai. 
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S. 20 f. Baas der Yater, wenn er Testament macht, peine Kinder 
nach Belieben erben lasaen kann, ist ein rezipiertes tannaitisches 
Prinzip*. 

Die Mitgifb ist ebenfalls eine alttannaitische EinfObrung' and sie 
betrog im 3. Jahrh. post den 10. oder 12. Teil des YermOgens'. 
Eine testamentarische VerfUgung des VcUerSf den Tdehtem die Mitgift zu 
verweigem, hat leeine OiUigkeit *. Das stimmt genaa mit der Version 
der Pariser Handschrift. 

S. 30 f. Auch im Talmud, B. Batbra, no a, wird die Frage erOrtert, 
ob denn nicbt die betreffende Bibelstelle dahia zu versteben sei, dass 
Tocbter und Sobn gleicbm&ssig erben. 

Ibid. Anm. Aus Aron ben Eliabs Cran-Eden " 166 a gebt hervor, dass 
Josef ba-RoSb und der noch &ltere David ben Bo&s gegen die Gieicb- 
berechtigung der TOchter Stellung genommen, letztere Theorie also 
die SJtere war. 

S. 31. Das Zitat im Namen Anans befindet sicb im Escbkol A. B. 256. 

Zum Erbrecht der TOchter ist folgende Stelle in Jeruscb. B. Batbra, 
I, I (16 a 2) zu vergleichen: /^^^0 pC' Ml p OnoiK 0^13 ^DDn 
I^W JiTiJr ^b ^ (1. DK) nx NH li> pX pi le^m pr^n. Da einerseits 
unter D^13 ^DSn in unserem Falle weder ROmer noch Griecben zu 
versteben sind und andererseits der Jeruscbalmi in sjrischer Gegend 
entstanden ist, so ist es bOcbst wahrscbeinlicb, dass er an ein in Syrien 
geltendes Gesetz denkt. Es ist auch noch auf Job zlii. 15, DH? {D^ 
Dn^riK li\T\2 n^riD OrraN zu verweisen, vgl. jedoch Aron ben Eliah in 
Kether Thorah, IV, 41 b. 

S. 33f. (Noterbsystem.) B. Bathra, VIII, 9: Dnnt<i> VDD3 2T\^^7^ 

,u»^^ nnw onDDn mn pkb^ ^W ^b^ new no v^a nK n^:m 
iitDi> IDT rniM D^anii vdi vn \ih dn ntDi» an^'c^n. in frsh- 

gaonftischer Zeit herrschte aber die Ansicht, dass die Kinder mit 
einem gewissen Teil des Verm0gens abgefertigt werden mflssen, vgl. 
Resp. der Qaonim, ed. Harkavj, N. 260, S. 133 f.* Das ist fihnlich dem 
§ 9 der Londoner Handschrift. 

' Vgl. B. Bathra, 130a, 133a; Jeruscb., ibid., VIII, la (apaunten) ; 
ygl. auch Escbkol- ha-Kofer A B. 365 (140 a oben), wo auf Gen. xxv. 5, 6 
verwiesen wird. 

* Keihuboth, 5a b. > Ibid., 68 a. 

^ Ibid., 68 b, nach der Lesart des R. Hai Gaon und R. Hananels, vgL 
Alfassi uud Ascheri z. St. 

* pr py verf. 1354, also oa. 100 Jahre vor Baschjazis Adereth Eliahu. 

* Be! dieser Gelegenbeit soi auf die Wichtigkeit dieses Responsums fiir 
die Halachoth-Gedoloth-Frage aufmerksam gemacht. Die Fragesteller 
berufen sich auf den Satz : tdttd i:a pm -ntxh dim Vt3*, und R. Hai antwortei,. 
daas er dieeen SiUa nicM kennt, dass er im Talmud nicht vorkommt, er sei 
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S. 48, 5, L. § 112 (S. 34): Denn das Gesetz nimmt die Siiere aus 
Ton der Verpf&ndung. Durch folgende talmndische Parallelen wird, 
wie ich glaube, die Polemik Qber diesen Pankt dberflttssig : ?C^ y\t 73n 

"D^nc' a^^n nine b\£^ ior\ Dnso, femer: w^k nii^rrn c^n \b rn 
♦ . . *intD nrw i5>^bm ]^^\sn:b ^Nc^n. 

Darch das von mir gebrachte Material erfUhrt also die Theorie 
Mailers neuerdings eine Best&tigang. 

Znr Polemik tiber das syrisch-rOmische Rechtsbach geh6ren. noch 
awei Abschnitte der Semitica (I, S. 30-34; II, S. 54-61). 

Mitteis findet nftmlich einen Beweis f&r den griechischen Einfluss 
aaf das Rechtsbuch in der Stelle L. § i, wo die Agnaten mit dem 
Ausdruck " reiner Samen " bezeichnet werden und die Frau mit dem 
Erdreiche verglichen wird, worin Mitteis einen " Lieblingssatz der 
g^echischen Philosophie ** erkennen will. Aber eine PrClfung der 
griechischen Zitate ergibt, dass in ihnen weder vom '* reinen Samen/* 
noch von der Frau als Erdreich die Rede ist. Dagegen kommt 
letzterer Gedanke in den Amama-Briefen (ca. 1500 ante) in yoUer 
Schftrfe znm Ausdruck, und auch im Talmud wird die Frau " ewiges 
Erdreich *' genannt. Der "reine Samen " aber scheint aberhaupt auf 
einem Schreibfehler, 6^3*7 fttr t<n3*7, zu beruhen. 

Um was es sich im zweiten Abschnitt handelt, erkennt man aus 
dem, S. 61, mitgeteilten Schreiben Kohlers an den VerfiaMer: 

" Ich bin bereit, mich in der Zeitackrift fUr vergleichende Rechts- 
toisaenschaft fiber Rabel zu ftussem und dabei zu erklftren, doss Sie den 
aemitischeny nicht griechischen Ursprung dee sgrischen Rechisbtiches unter 
Bezugnahme auf Hammurabi achon vor mir verteidigt hahen^ In einem 
Artikel tlber dieses Rechtsbuch in der gen. Zeitschrift, Bd. XIX, 
S. 103 ff., gelangt Eohler zu einem Resultat, das in bezug auf die 
Thesen und ihrer BegrQndung in zehn wichtigen Punkten mit den 
AusfOhrungen MttUers in seinem Hammurabibuch Qbereinstimmt. 
Diese Tatsache hat Eohler nicht hervorgehoben, und auf einen dies 
bezOglichen Apell M.'s im Anzeiger der kais. Akademie der Wissen- 
achaften in Wien vom 25. April 1906, erfolgte das mitgeteilte Schreiben 

gewiss ein Ausspruch der ** Grossen." Nun lesen wir aber in heiden 
Versionen der Hal. Ged., ed. Warscbau aia*, ed. Berlin 8. 435, folgende 
Stelle : . . . vnp to rranoi tmx laa nw -rmth wn Vo^ wrobm. R. Hai hat also 

diese Stelle in seinen Hal. Ged. nicht gehabt. Woher kannten sie die 
Fragenden ? 

* BaraiiJia in B. Mezia', 116 a, vgl. Jerusch., ibid., IX ende. Es handelt 
sich um das Verbot, Deut. xxiv. 6. 

• Toseftha, B. Mezia', X, 11. Maggid-Mischnah, ?nVi TnVo III, a und 
Kimuke-Josef zu B. Mezia', 116* lesen jedoch : nrm ; vgL auch Ho£fmannd 
naipb VQ noTpb S. 30 : ... mm «7an ib mw nrr. 
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Eohlers rind spllter die in Anssicht gestellte Erkl&rung selbst in der 
ZeitsckriftfUr vergleichende Sechtstcissenschaft, Bd. XIX, letztes Heft. 



Dieselbe Erscheinung wie im syriechen Recht, die Einwirkung 
Yerschiedener Rechtsquellen, ist auch in dem von Josef Karat, Leipzig 
1905, herausgegebenen armenischen Recht wahrzanehmen. Die 
ftltere Kodifizirang dieses Rechts, das Rechtsbuck des Mechitar Gosch 
a. dem 12. Jahrh., l&sst die starken EinflOsse der mosaischen Gesetz- 
gebang auf das armenische Reoht nicht verkennen. Namentlich 
ist ein grosser Teil des weltlichen Rechies nichts anderes als eine 
Rezeption der Gesetze in Ex., Lev., Num., und Dent., so dass Miiller, 
der diesen Teil des Gosch*schen Rechtsbncbes im H. Heft der Semitica 
(S. t-54) behandelt, berechtigt ist, im Sinne seiner Urgesetz-Theorie 
zu sagen, dass **das armeniscbe Recht sich als einen der letzten 
Auslftufer jenes Archetypus erweist, ans welchem bestimmte Teile 
des Hammarabikodez, der mosaischen Gesetzgebung und der XII 
Tafeln fliessen." 

Mechitar Gosch hat aber Beigaben und Erweiterungen zn den bib- 
lischen Gesetzen und mehrfach auch Abweichungen von denselben. 
Nun heben schon Kohler und Earst hervor, dass in der Formulierung 
des Rechtes bei Gosch talmudischer Einfluss erkennbar ist, sie haben 
aber diesen Einfluss nicht immer erkannt, und suchen daher die Ab- 
weichungen vom mosaischen Gesetz aus der Einwirkung griechischer, 
rdmischer und indoarischer Rechtsanschauungen zu erkl&ren. 

Dagegen. bringt Mailer aus der talmudisch-rabbinischen Literatur 
eine so reiche Ftklle Materials, dass sie nicht nur ausreicht, um den 
grdssten Teil der Zusfttze und Erweiterungen Goschs aus der genann- 
ten Literatur zu erkl&ren und in ihr nachzuweisen, sondem auch um 
darzutun, dass der Eommentar Goschs aberhaupt eine '^ticfe und 
eindringende Eenntniss der talmudisch-rabbinischen Exegese und 
des talmudisch-rabbinischen Rechtes voraussetzt, die schon tief einge- 
wurzelt sein musste. Als besonders charakteristische Beispiele seien 
hier folgende zwei Eolnzidenzen mitgeteilt : — 

I. Mechitar Gosch : " Rechtssatzung betreffend Vogelnester (Deut. 
xxii. 6-7). An dieser kleinsien Sittenregel mag man im vorliegenden 
Falle einen Massstab fQr die grdssten und tcichtigsten Sachen ersehen.'* 
Man vergleiche dazu die letzte Mischnah in Ghulin (fol. 142 a) : ** Man 
darf nicht die Mutter nebst den Jungen nehmen. . . . Wenn es bei 
diesem geringfUgigen Gebot, das vielleicht ein As betr&gt, heisst: 
'^damit es dir wohlergehe und du lange lebest," um wie viel mehr 
bei den schwerwiegenden Geboten der heiligen Schrift. 7V\)iO QK 
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ntDim bp pnD> na'wni i? 3tD^ \inJ? n*nn nnoK no^to te*w n^ 
nninit5' nnion nivo bv (S. 20). 

2. Mechitar Gosch : " Betreffend dase du wegen Baues einer Gegen- 
kirche angefragt hattest, so steht dessenthalben geschrieben : ' Wer 
den altererbten Zaun niederreisst, den wird die Schlange beissen nnd 
t0ten ' d. h. [wer niedeireisst] die Ordnnng and Eonstitution, welcbe 
die Propheten, Apostel und Lebrer der Eircbe au^estellt baben 
(Eccl. z. 8).** In gleichem Sinne wird dieser Vers in der talmndiscben 
Literatar ungemein b&afig angewendet. Tosefta Ghulin, II, 23 : " Denn 
jeder, welcber den Zaun der Weisen niederreisst, den erreicbt eine 
Strafe, wie es gescbrieben stebt *wer den 2^un niederreisst, den beisst 
die Scblange.* " Aboth de R. Natban, ed. Schecbter, 7b:" Jeder, der 
die Vorscbrift der Weisen ttberscbreitet, verwirkt sein Leben, denn ea 
stebt gescbrieben *Wer den Zaun etc*** Vgl. nocb Sabbalb, no a, 
Aboda Zara 27 b, Jeruscb. Beracbotb, I, 7, Aboda Zara, II, 7 etc. 
(SemUica, II, S. 29). 

Diese Beispiele zeigen zur Evidenz, dass man in bezug auf das 
Goscb'scbe Recbtsbucb nicbt bloss von talmudiscb-rabbiniscben Ein- 
flUssetty sondem aucb von direkten Entlehnungen aus dem talmndiscben 
Scbrifttum sprecben darf. 

" Wenn man — sagt nun der Verfiasser — das vorgefabrte Material 
betracbtet, dr&ngt sicb von selbst die Frage auf, in welcbem Ver- 
b&ltniss der Verfasser oder Redaktor Mecbitar Goscb dazu stebt." 
Und er beantwortet diese Frage dabin, '' dass die talmndiscben und 
rabbiniscben Deutnngen, die wie ein fortlaufender Eommentar die 
Ausziige (aus dem Pentateuch) begleiten, [nicbt] von Goscb gemacbt 
worden sind ; sie sind alt und kOnnen nur aus einer langen Scbnl- 
tradition bervorgegangen sein** (S. 36-42). Far diese Bebauptung 
kann freilicb der Verf. keine Tatsacben anfObren, aber sie durcb 
logische Grande und einige Nacbricbten bei alten Scbriftstellem 
wabrscbeinlicb macben. ** Nux wenn die von Goscb benatzten 
Elemente scbon vorber nicbt nur in den geistlicben Scbulen 
gelebrt [wurden], sondem aucb im Offentlichen Recbtsbewusstsein 
tiefe Wurzeln gefasst batten, kann man sicb die autoritative 
Anerkennung des Recbtsbuches erkl&ren.** Und Jakob von Edessa 
spricbt von doctores Judaei, welcbe auf die Ordnung des Opferkultus 
der Armenier Einfluss genommen baben. Diese Momente sind in der 
Tat sebr beacbtenswert. Wenn aber der Verf. in bezug auf die 
Nacbricbt, dass der Patriareb Sabak im Anfange des 5. Jahrb. viele 
Eommentare der beiligen Scbrift abersetzt bat, meint : ** Diese Eom- 
mentare, wenn sie je existirt baben oder vielleicbt noch existieren, 
kOnnten die talraudiscb-rabbinischen Interpretationen entbalten 
baben, von denen uns Probsn in Dat. (das Recbtsbucb Goscb*s) vor- 
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liegen,*' so wird man dieser Annahme scbon aas dem Gnmde nicbt 
sastimmen k6nnen, well Sahak, der die Bibel aus dem Syriscfaen 
llberBetzt, and sp&ter auf Grand einer griechheken Handsohrift ver- 
beeseit hat, ohne den Urtezt zu Rate sa siehen, gewiss hebr&isch 
llberhaupt nicht verstanden, jedenfalls aber nicht in dem Masse, 
dass er rabbinische Kommentare hfttte tibeisetzen kOnnen. Unter 
den von Sahak dbersetzten Kommentaren k6nnten vielmehr die 
ezegetischen Werke des Uieronymus verstanden, und die talmudisch- 
rabbinischen Elemente im armenischen Rechte aof miindliche Mit- 
teilnngen jddischer Lebrer surQckgeftihrt werden. 

In bczng anf die frOber erw&hnten Anszage aus dem Pentateu.ch 
mass bervorgeboben werden, dass Mailer zaerst diese Tatsache er- 
kannt hat. "Um mir ein Bild von der Reihenfolge dieses Rechts- 
buches zn machen, babe icb die zerstrenten Zitate aus dem Kommentare 
Earsts gesammelt und geordnet, und diese Zusammenstellung ergab 
die beacbtenswerte Tatsache, dass der Redaktor mit grossem Yer^ 
st&ndnis die Btlcher Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri und Deuteronomium 
exzerpiert und bis zu einem gewissen Grade die Reihenfolge des 
Pentateuchs eingehalten hat. H5chst merkwflrdig sind die Um- 
stellungen, die er vorgenommen, und von feiner Sachkenntnis zeugen 
die tJbeig&nge, die er von einem Buche in das andere gefunden hat.** 
Und auch von dieser Grappierang der pentateuchischen Yorschriften 
behauptet MOller, dass sie nicht das Werk des Mechitar Gosch ist, 
dass ihm solche Exzerpte schon vorgelegen sind. '* Eine so geschickte 
Auswahl, so fein durchdachte Umstellungen und so fein gew&hlte 
Uberg&nge von einem Buch Moses ins andere, darf man einem 
Schriftsteller aus dem 12. Jahrhundert, und weun es auch einer 
der bedeutendsten wftre, nicht zumuten.** Auch hierin kann man dem 
Yerf. nicht unbedingt zustimmen. Dass ein talentvoller Schriftsteller 
aus dem 12. Jahrh. ein geordnetes Exzerpt aus dem Pentateuch h&tte 
machen k5nnen, gehOrt doch nicht zu den absoluten UnmGglichkeiten. 

Betreffend die Nachweise aus dem rabbinischen Schrifttum ist 
Referent auch bier in der Lage, das vom Yerfasser gebrachte Material 
zu erg&nzen, beh&lt sich aber dies sowie einzelne Bemerkungen fQr 
eine andere Gelegenheit vor. 

Am SchluBse des II. Heftes der Semitica kehrt MOller zu dem Aus- 
gangspunkt seiner rechtsvergleichenden Studien, zum Hammurabikodex 
zurack (S. 61-87), und zeigt, indem er die Stellung seiner Hammurabi- 
Hjpothesen zur Bibelkritik sch&rfer als frtlher pr&zisiert, dass diese 
Hypothesen sich sehr gut mit den '* sicheren ** Resultaten jener Eritik 
vertragen kOnnen. 

Das I. Heft der Semitica enth&lt, mit Ausnahme des schon erw&hnten 
Abschnittes, der zur Polemik tlber das syrisch-rOmische Rechtsbuch 
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geh($rt, und einer Abhandlang, "Glossen zur Theorie and Praxis 
des altbabjlonischen Rechtes,'* noch sprachvergleichende Studien 
folgenden Inhaltes : Eine missversiandene Wendung in den Amama- 
Briefen (durch biblische Parallelen erkl&rt) ; Die BedeaiuDg und die 
Etymologie des Yerbums E&lu in den Amama-Briefen (K&la = leicht 
nehmen, gleicbgiltig sein ; t. b/p) ; M^D'VII 1t^^ (eine Art c v dih, duoiv, 
heisst soviel wie : '* Sehrung und Mehrung,"«" Zinsen,** daher nur so 
su Obersetzen) ; Die Numeralia multiplicativa in den Amama-Briefen 
und im Hebr&iBchen(D^ri in Q^nsn*)K, D^D^DC^, D^rQl keine Dualendung, 
sondem multiplicativer Ansatz, wie §ibit-§u und iibii-am) ; Strophenbau 
im Hiob (Gliederung von Eap. 4 und 6). 

Dr. V. Aptowitzeb. 
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CORBAN. 
I. Intboduction. 

JosEPHUS says: *' Theophrastus shows knowledge of 
Jewish customs when he says the laws of the Tyrians 
prevent the swearing of foreign oaths ; and among them 
with some others he reckons the oath called Corban. Now 
this will be found among no people save only the Jews, 
and it means (as one might say), being translated out of 
the language of the Hebrews, gift of Ood ^'* There is no 
indication that this is a grudging admission wrung from 
the apologist of Judaism by a triumphant opponent. It 
is regarded as a piece of indisputable evidence, that the 
historian named was acquainted with Jewish customs. 

Elsewhere Josephus implies that the formula was used 
by those who vowed themselves to God in accordance with 
the directions of the Levitical code^ ''And those who 
name themselves Corban to Qod (now this signifies gift in 
the language of the Greeks), if they wish to be released ^ 
from the service must pay down money to the priests, . • • 
but, in the case of such as have less than the requisite 
fixed sum of money \ it is lawful for the priests to decide 

1 JoeephuB against Apion, L H i66f. (Niese). 

' Lev. zxvii. x. * iupiMai. * See Lev. zzvii. i. 

VOL. XIX. S S 
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as they will^." Here Corban is a vow of self-devotion 
from which a man may be released in accordance with the 
Law. 

The most famous example of the full formula is found 
in a passage of the Gospel according to St. Mark^. 
There it is said that under certain conditions certain of 
the Scribes refused to release their disciples from this 
vow. Hence it has been inferred that this refusal was 
upheld by all Scribes under all conditions, and that the 
ruling was condemned by Rabbi Jesus of Nazareth and 
by him alone. It wOuld be more in accordance with 
facts to say that, with the exception of Jesus himself, 
and Fhilo, and perhaps such zealots for the Law as the 
scholars of Shammai, every Rabbi of the time would have 
dissolved the vow in the circumstances specified, whether 
the man wished to be dispensed from it or not. The 
view that the Corban was a favourite device for evading 
a fundamental commandment, at which the priests or the 
Scribes connived — ^for a consideration, and which Jesus 
pilloried as it deserved, is a striking example of the 
exegesis which is dominated and directed by religious 
prejudice. The Rabbi has better right than the scholar^ 
who accepts this tradition of the commentators, to say of 
his opponent in this cause, tarUum rdigio potuit 8uadei*e 
maZorum, But, since this view is prevalent and has pro- 
voked certain doubts about the authenticity and historicity 
of the narrative, it will be well to look a little at the 
life of the times, before we proceed to examine it in detail. 

It is a far cry to the Palestine, in which Herod's temple 
was still a-building. The Christian Evangelists ai'e not 
concerned to expound questions of Jewish Law, even if 
they had listened to them and have reported them with 
more patience than Qallio the pro-consul. To under- 
stand their narratives one must return— as best one may 
— ^to the land and the time, where and when these 

» Josephus, AnLfiVt $ 73 (Nieae). « rii i-ia. 
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thiDgs were done. The way is not easy; but there 
is a way. Doubtless the destruction of Jerusalem is 
a great gulf fixed between the present and the distant 
past. Doubtless the disciples of Jesus and the disciples of 
the Pharisees have long ago dissolved the partnership, to 
which the records of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
traditions — notably that which relates to James the 
brother of Jesus — bear witness. But Philo Judaeus will 
lead the student back to contemporary Alexandria ; and 
thence he may go up to Jerusalem for the feasts, if he will. 
For though the guide wear the motley garb of an eclectic 
Greek philosopher, his heart and mind are the mind and 
heart of a Rabbi. Cuculkis nonfacit monachuvi. For all 
his allegorizing and idealism, Philo 's teaching is such as 
Shammai and Aqiba might have applauded or inspired. 
His devotion to the Nation and the doctrines of the Pharisees 
is as unquestionable as that of Saul who is also called Paul. 
Both had experienced the truth, to which Josephus gave 
verbal assent and expression, that the sect of the Pharisees 
has an essential affinity with Stoicism. 

Israel was in captivity, but not now in a strange land. 
Out of Egypt they had been led into Canaan. From 
Canaan they had been expelled, as Adam from Eden. To 
Canaan they had been restored — but only to be oppressed 
again, and that in the land which the Lord their God had 
given them. Surely this was the sorest punishment of all. 
The promises remained. They were unrealized because the 
conditions were unfulfilled. To take refuge in apocalyptic 
dreams was a counsel of despair and unfaith. Remains the 
Law — as it is written through the prophet Micah : " He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God 1 ^/' 

^ Mio. VI. 8. The saying is imitated by Jesus ben Sira (Ecclus.) and 
echoed by Jesus of Nazareth (Matt, xxiii. 23). It seems to have been 
adopted by some of the Pharisees as an adequate compendium of the law 
{Maccothf 24 b). 

B B 2, 
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The rulers and nobles had for the most pari made a 
covenant with the powers of this world and were content 
to offer lip-service to their rightful Lord. God had with* 
drawn himself — if indeed he had ever interfered in human 
affairs. For all practical purposes man was the masterless 
charioteer of his own life^ Such it would seem were 
principles of the Sadducean caste. They derived from the 
Hellenizers the art of plucking the roses and with them 
all the charm and joy of brave sublunary things. God's 
People were enslaved and enchained ; but their great men 
could wear their fetters with a grace, and take their ease in 
a desecrated Zion. As for the mysteries of God, they knew 
them not ; neither hoped they for the wages of righteous- 
ness, nor discerned a reward for blameless souls. Keasoning 
with themselves, but not aright, they said: ''Our life is 
short and tedious, and in the death of a man there is no 
i*emedy: neither was there any man known to have 
returned from the grave. Come on, therefore, let us enjoy 
the good things that are present. Let us lie in wait for the 
righteous man, because he is of disservice to us ^" 

With these enemies of the Bighteous we are not now 
concerned. But in this description of them we find one 
outstanding characteristic of the spirit of the age: the 
pi'esent is the child of the past and must correspond to it. 
There is a proverb " As is the mother, so is her daughter ^" 
So the Sage who wrote in the name of Solomon described 
what was present to him in terms of the past which is 
recorded in Scripture. And we shall do well to follow his 
example. For at best we cannot have all the bare facts — 
valeant qv^antum — which represent the dry bones and 
fossilized remains of the age with which we are concerned. 
But we know something of the ways in which men thought 
and reasoned ; and the Scriptures on which they fed their 
minds are extant. We set aside then the comparison of 
the sects of the Jews to the sects of Greek philosophers 

1 Ecclus. « See Wisd. of Sol. ii. » Esek. xvi. 44.. 
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upon which Josephus relied and look rather for a prophecy 
which shall supply appropriate categories. 

It is written in the book of the prophet Isaiah : — " From 
the uttermost part of the earth have we heai'd songs, glory 
to the righteous. But I said, Leanness to me, leanness 
to me, woe is me! the treacherous dealers have dealt 
treacherously ; yea, the treacherous dealers have dealt very 
treacherously. . . . And it shall come to pass that he who 
fleeth from Uie noise of the fear shall fall into the pit, and 
he that cometh up out of the midst of the pit . . .\" 

What is this second leanness 1 Theodotion suggests that 
it is the secret which the fugitive sought in his flight. 

Over against the Sadducees stood the Essenes, who fled 
into the wilderness. They shared the Hope of emancipation 
and consolation; but they were content to stand by and 
see what Almighty God would do. In the wilderness they 
might prepare and purify themselves against his visitation. 
So they might intercede then for the common folk, of 
whom they now despaired. They fled, whUe flight was 
possible, from the leanness to the secret. Though the 
curse of emaciation befall the people, it may be only 
a mystery, warning and promise in one, foreboding the 
Eestoration of all things. 

But the land was not peopled only by such as abused 
or forewent the good things that were present. The 
treacherous dealers were there, and the prophet who said, 
"My leanness, my leanness" — and fled. But with them 
were the Pharisees, who neither betrayed nor abandoned 
the people. In Palestine and from the uttermost parts of 
the earth there were voices to hear, singing, " Glory to the 
righteous," and again, " Hope to the righteous," since the 
glory tarried. Thus and thus was the prophecy of Isaiah 
fulfilled. The people were blind and foolish, babes in fine. 
But guides and instructors and teachers were at hand to be 
the light of them that were in darkness K 

^ Isa. xziT. i6. 

* See Bom. ii. 19 f. for these titles of the Babbis. 
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SeparaiiBg themselves from all impurity, the Pharisees 
went about among the masses, calling them to repentance 
and amendment of life^ that they might be deserving of 
mercy. If Israel could but keep the commandments, 
God's promise was due to be fulfilled and the coming 
age should come. 

It was a hard saying, almost a mockery. The way of 
virtue is rough; stumbling-blocks ai'c many. Falls are 
inevitable — but not failure. The reward of a precept is 
a precept, and the reward of complete obedience is life. 
The Law of Moses contained many commandments framed 
for different stages in the history of the Nation. Considered 
as a whole, it was inconsistent with itself. And who could 
remember all its requirements — to say nothing of the 
indispensable obedience ? It is written : '' All things 
cannot be in a man, for the son of man is not immortal." 
But it is written again : '' There is foigiveness with thee, 
that thou mayest be feared." Without the forgiveness 
of Qod time piety was impossible. All we stumble much. 
Failing forgiveness, we must needs despair and proceed to 
add sin to sin, as being already banned. And the Law 
has provided means of atonement for all sins of ignoi*ance. 
It is only the man who sins with a high hand that is 
without the pale. And this is the man who is conscious 
of all the commandments relevant to the action which he 
contemplates, and performs it with deliberate intention. 
An ordinary man may be distracted by natural affection 
or worldly cares from the service of Jehovah. For such 
there is and there was forgiveness, so he sin — if sin he 
must — in ignorance. He must be reproved and convicted ; 
but if being convicted he show repentance, he will avoid 
wilful sin, for which there is no remedy. 

This conviction and generally the direction of the people 
was the function of the Scribes of the Pharisees. No matter 
that for long no faithful prophet had appeared. The Sages 
and the Scribes were also God's Apostles. They had followed 
the prophets in their insistence upon the general principles 
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cf the Law, and in their proper persons they had inherited 
and developed a system of case law, whose observance 
should preclude the transgression of the earlier Torah. 

The men of the Great Synagogue said three things : *' Be 
deliberate in judgment, and raise up many disciples, and 
make a fence to Torah \" B. Aqiba said : " Tradition is 
a fence to Torah," The point is developed by Philo 
with characteristic amplitude. As a practical moralist 
he accepted without hesitation the principle that humanly 
speaking this tradition is of more immediate importance 
than the Law itself, whose corollary and safeguard it is. 

" Moreover also, this profitable precept was added to the 
code, 'Disturb not boundaries of the neighbour which 
they that were before thee set.' This law it would seem 
. . . does not only contemplate the removal of covetousness, 
but also the keeping of the ancient customs. For customs 
(iOri) are unwritten laws, dogmas (decisions) of men of old 
not engraved on pillars and parchments, which moths 
destroy, but upon souls of those who share the same polity. 
For children ought to inherit from parents (apart from 
their property) the ancestral customs, in which they were 
educated and with which they have lived from their very 
cradles, and not to despise them because the tradition 
thereof is unwritten. For he that obeys the written laws 
does not deserve praise, being admonished by compulsion 
and fear of punishment ; but he that abides by the unwritten 
laws, displaying a voluntary virtue, is worthy of eulogies*." 

Now in respect of both these things, conditions of forgive- 
ness and directions for right conduct, there was room for 
diversity of opinion. In the first case, the Temple and 
its priests were not always accessible; therefore some 
substitute was necessary. In the second case, difierent 
Babbis took different views of the relative importance of 

^ Pirqe Aboth, iniK 

' Philo, De lusHtia (Do Specc Legg., iv), ii, p. 360 t K (ed. Cohn and 
Wendland, vol. V, p. 042). 
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conflicting precepts* Moreover, the standard to wbidi 
appeal lay was itself also, like the unwritten tradition, the 
product of a long life, and that the life of a nation ; though, 
the Scribes wished rather to reconcile than to recognize its 
inconsistencies. The result was that the pious were split up 
into different schools, and said — to take typical examples : 
<* I am of Shammai and I of Hillel." But Shammai and 
HiUel, John Baptist and Jesus, had a common aim — to 
secure obedience to the revealed will of God. So far and 
so long as the means were subordinated to that end, their 
disciples were of one accord together. After all, the means 
which they prescribed were, to all appearance, command- 
ments of men. One said this and another that ; but of all 
such "philosophical precepts and exhortations" Philo can 
say : " Qod asks of thee, O Mind, nothing heavy and various 
or hard {bvaepyov)^ but quite a simple thing smd easy. It is 
to love him as benefactor, or else to fear him at least as 
ruler and lord, and to go by all roads that lead to accept^ 
able worship, and to serve him, not as by the way, but 
with all the soul filled with the love of Qod, and to embrace 
his commandments, and to honour justice. . . . Which of 
these duties is difficult or troublesome ? ^ " 

Such were the Pharisees, the champions of the Tradition 
and the real rulers of the people at this time. Ascetic 
and yet lenient in the exercise of their power, they were 
devoted to the Law. For the sake of the Hope, whose 
fulfilment depended upon the observance of Qod's will, they 
were ready to co-operate with the advocates of auy method 
of enforcing it. Qod used instruments in the past in order 
to accomplish his purpose for his people. Not all hia 
servants were to the mind of the Pharisees. But to the 
other characteristics of the Stoics, which they shared, they 
added the habit of suspending their judgment, until some 
proof should be given whether such and such a thing were 
of Qod or not. 

1 PMlo, il. 957 M, De Vict, Offvr, Compare Matt xi. aS f. 
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The narrative of the controversy, if such it can be called, 
which is permanently associated with'Corban presents other 
features of interest, which are not without importance for 
the proper understanding of the situation. It is preserved 
by the first and the second of the four Evangelists, and the 
third recounts a similar incident which leads up to the 
same teaching about real as contrasted with external purity. 
This teaching does not enter into the scope of the present 
article : it is sufficient to note here that such insistence on 
the requisite significance of sacraments is common in the 
writings of the prophets and in the tradition of the 
elders. 

The account given in the Gospel according to St. Matthew 
presents some rearrangement of the original, and, though 
clearly secondary, is worth some consideration. 

" Then there come to Jesus from Jerusalem Pharisees and 
scribes, saying, Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition 
of the elders ? for they do not wash their hands when they 
eat bread. But he answered and said to them. And why do 
ye transgress the commandment of God for your tradition 1 
For God said. Honour the father smd the mother ; and, He 
that curseth father or mother, let him die the death. But 
ye say. Whoso say to the father or the mother, Gift be the 
profit thou mightest have had of me, he shall not honour the 
father of him ^ So ye have invalidated the word (law) of 
God for your tradition. Hypocrites^, well did Isaiah'* 
prophesy concerning you, saying, 

^ The Sinaitio Sjriac oonverts the formula from that of a tow into that 
of an oath : — ^'Corban if thou shalt be profited from me," i.e. '^ I swear 
by the Gilt which is upon the altar that thou shalt not be profited from 
me.'* The Curetonian Syriao has ''my offering thou shalt be profited 
from me,'' in apparent agreement with the old Latin Tendon dcntun 
meum prqficiet Uhi, In this case we have to consider one who says and 
does not. Compare Jas. ii. 15 f. : " If a brother or sister be naked, and in 
lack of daily food, and one of you say unto them, Qo in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled ; and yet ye give them not the things needful to the 
body ; what doth it profit?" 

' Syr. Respecters of persons. ' Isa. zzix. 13. 
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This people honooreth me with the lips, 

but their heart is far away from me. 
But vainly do they worship me, 

teaching doctrines commandments of men ^." 

From the question propounded it appears that there 
were already disciples of Jesus in Jerusalem, with whom 
the Pharisees were ready to fraternize. The Gospels 
attributed to St. Luke and St. John bear out the inference ; 
and even when the scandal of a crucified Messiah had 
alienated the many, James can say to Paul, " Thou seest, 
brother, how many myriads thei*e are among the Jews of 
them that have believed and all are zealots for the law V* 
The statement is so incredible, that it must be fact and not 
fiction ; and it is supported by Paul's reference to Christians 
who avoided persecution from the Jews by insisting upon 
the circumcision of their Gentile converts ^. 

The reply of Jesus deals with the transgression of the tradi- 
tion generally without apparent reference to the particular 
case adduced. It is implied that the tradition of the elders 
is not of such paramount authority as the Pharisees main- 
tained. Jesus speaks as a Sadducee among Pharisees ; and 
suggests to them that, as transgressors of God's Law, they 
have no right to arraign the transgressors of mere human 
traditions. The Law does not support their requirement of 
ceremonial purity, and their conduct has been denounced 
by the prophet Isaiah. No defence or justification of the 
conduct alleged is offered by Jesus. For the original 
narrative we must go to Mark. 

11. Jewish Saobamental Meals. 

So far as it can be determined, the beginning of the 
original narrative would seem to have been as follows : — 

^^And there gather to him the Pharisees and sovie of 
the scribes^ being comefroni Jerusalem^ and having seen 

1 Matt. XT. 1-9. * Acts xxi. ao. * Gal. yi. la. 
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some of his disciplea that wUh common Jvands they eat 
the loaves. And they oak him, Why walk not thy 
disciples after the tradition of the elders^ but with 
com/mon hands they eat the loafV 

For the sake of Gentile readers two notes were added : — 
(i) the explanation of common : — ** that is unwashen." 
(ii) a summary of that part of the tradition which con- 
cerns purifications : — " For the Pharisees and all the Jews 
except with the fist they wash the hands do not eat, 
holding the tradition of the elders. And from market, 
except they bathe, they do not eat. And other many 
things there are which they received to hold, washings 
of cups, and pitchers and pots^." 

The former gloss is adopted by Matthew in place of the 
original phrase. The latter appears to be based upon the 
parallel incident recorded by Luke ^ in which it is said : 
"Te Pharisees cleanse the outside of the cup and the 
diskV' 

This ruling of the Scribes, that one should wash one's 
hands before eating bread, has no certain warrant of 
Scripture ; and even after the destruction of the Temple 
it was not always regai-ded as a matter of obligation. 
There is no need therefore to follow the later copyists, 
Western and Syrian, in assuming that the conduct of 
Jesus' disciples was censured or condemned* by these 
inquirers. 

It is true that God requires cleanness or innocency 
in his people ; and that clean hands are the outward and 
visible sign which should accompany and betoken a pure 
heart. So, for example, the Psalmist puts cleanness of 

^ 01 T^p ^piacuM leaH ir&VTti ol lovScuoc, Icb^ ft^ ^^/^ vbponrrai reb X*Tpas, 
oiie Mlovai, Kparovyrts ri^ vap&ioaiy rSw uptafivripeav leaL dvd dyopas, l^ 
/c^ fiamhetiVTeu, oitis iaBiovar koI AXXa voXXA karar A mplKafiov jk/kitccV, 
fiavriffftobf vorrjpto/if «a2 ^tarw K<d xa^f^cw (Mark vii. 3 f.). 

• Luke xi. 37-42. • ToO woTtjplov Koi rov wivcutos, 

* The " Received Text " adds i/Ufjof/arro, Codex Bezae narkyvwraM at the 
end of Mark vii. a. 
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hands as the equivalent of righteousTi^sa^ which is obedience 
to all the judgments and statutes of the Lord. 

" Jehovah rewards me according to my righteousness ; 

'' According to the cleanness of my hands returns to me. 

** Because I have kept the ways of Jehovah, 

" And have not acted wickedly (in departing) from my 
GodV 

But the actual ablution is only required of priests, when 
they approach the altar, and of persons who are about to 
partake of a saciificial meaL So it is written: "And 
Moses and Aaron and his sons washed their hands and 
feet, when they went into the tent of meeting, and when 
they came near the altar * " ; and again : '' Samuel said to 
the elders of Bethlehem . . . Sanctify yourselves and come 
with me to the sacrifice •." 

Special precepts * might be found, which convey the 
general principle to those who can pierce beneath the 
surface; but the excessive repetition of rites and cere- 
monies is apt to lead to mere formalism and a neglect of 
their significance. The Rabbis and the Sages, therefore, did 
not regard this practice as a universal duty, incumbent 
upon aU at this time, but left it as a matter which each 
man should decide for himself. 

It is said in the treatise entitled Blesdnga : " We have 
learned that to wash oneself before meals is optional, but 
to do so after meals is obligatory : to wash oneself before 
meals is an interruption, but not so after meals. What 
does this interruption mean ? According to B. Jacob ben 
Aha, it means that one should wash twice. B. Samuel 
ben Isaac asked: *Why do they insist so strongly upon 
the accomplishment of an action which has just been 
stated to be optional?' 'It is of importance,' says 
B. Jacob ben Idi, 'for it happened once that pork was 
given to a man to eat as not seeing him wash himself 

1 Ps, xviii. ai f. Compare Ps. xxiv. 4, where Briggs (I. C. a, ad loc.) 
suspects interpolation of hand»y and Job iz. 30 ; zvii. 9. 
" £zod. xl. 31 f. • I Sam. xvi. 8. * e.g. Ley. xv. ii. 
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before the meals. « • . Others say that three persons died 
as a consequence of this negligence ^' " 

The story of the Jew who omitted to wash his hands 
before eating, and was therefore given pork to eat, is told 
more fully in the Bemidbar Babba ^. It seems legitimate 
to infer from it that the practice arose in the time of the 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes ; and that to wash one's 
hands and to repeat the appropriate blessing before a meal 
had come to be the characteristic mark of a devout Jew. 

But in view of the admitted discrepancy of rulings on 
this point of the Halacha, the question is rather why did 
the Pharisees or some of the Scribes or both incline to insist 
upon it as a duty. Apparently they had witnessed the 
extraordinary sanctity of the disciples of Jesus in Jerusa- 
lem, and by their present errand recognized the authority 
of the Prophet of Nazareth. That the Law was inconsistent 
with itself they knew. The prophets, the sages, and the 
scribes in turn had repealed its provisions. A teacher whom 
some regarded as a faithful prophet was within his rights, 
if he had really repealed this prescription of the Tradition. 
If the ritual act of hand-washing had lost its significance 
and connotation of inward purity, it were better abolished ; 
as another prophet had said, '' Bend your hearts, and not 
your garments." 

These Pharisees and these Scribes do not justify the 
custom to which they adhered. Its purpose smd origin 
were presumably matter of common knowledge. It was 
the duty of the fetther and the teacher to explain why 
such and such rites were observed in Israel. But now the 
student is left without instruction to rediscover the cause 
pf the practice for himself. 

From the passages of Scripture already cited, it would 
appear that the duty was binding only upon such as wei-e 

^ Jerusalem Talmud Berakhothj YIII, Gemara. 

* $ xz : on Numbers xxiv. 3, He took up his parable and said, " Halacha, 
He that hath eaten without washing his hands, of what does he become 
guilty ? Our Rabbis have taught : — the washing of the hands before the 
meal is optional, but after the meal it is a duty.** 
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in some respect; of a priestly character, and upon them and 
others at such times as they were preparing for a sacrificial 
meaL 

Pharisees and Nazarenes — at any rate those who resided 
at Jerusalem — ^naturally spent their lives in the service of 
Jehovah. So far they shared the priestly function and 
character, and could not free themselves from the require* 
ments of the current priestly code. If then the meal, to 
which reference is made, were in any sort sacrificial, those 
who partook of it must first wash their hands. Jesus, the 
Pharisees would assume, had presumably given a dispensa- 
tion to his disciples in respect of this custom as in that of 
fasting. 

It is unnecessary to cite later conceptions, whether Jewish 
or Christian, of the table as an altar and the ordinary meal 
as a sacrament^. It would be easy to reply that this evidence 
was not valid for the time, when the temple of Jerusalem 
was standing. None the less it must be urged that thero 
were Jews in foreign parts and outside the Holy City who 
could not always go up to the central sanctuary when they 
wished to enter the presence of Qod. The benediction of 
of the meal required preparation of heart, if not always of 
hand, at all times. .Ajid if God provided the food, he was 
in some sort the giver of the feast and was recognized as, 
present there, if only in the person of a hypothetical priest. 

Apai*t from such general considerations, there is definite 
evidence that ordinary meals, or those to which guests were 
invited, were regarded as equivalent to sacrificial meals. It 
is written in the Law : ^' And this shall be the right of the 
priests from the people, from them that sacrifice the sacrifice, 
whether ox or sheep ; he shall give to the priest the shoulder^ 
the two cheeks, and the maw '." 

^ Mr. Abrahams adds the note, ** That the table became so regarded in 
later Judaism is undeniable, and some Jewish customs still prevalent 
are based on the idea that the meal— especiaUy the Sabbath meal^is a 
sacrifice and a sacrament" 

« Deut xriii. 3. 
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The language points unmistakably to a sacrificial meal ; 
but Fhilo and Josephus agree with the Babbis in extending 
the statute, and therefore the formula sacrifice the sacrifice, 
to meals which had no specifically religious purpose. Thus 
Philo says, " From those things which are sacrificed (slaugh- 
tered) away from the altar for the sake of flesh-eating, three 
things are enjoined to be given to the priest, arm, cheek, and 
what is called the maw ^/' 

And again : " Moses teaches by examples. He begins by 
admonishing and chastening the appetite of the belly ; for 
he assumed that men would never give the rein to the other 
lusts or appetites, but would restrain them because the eldest 
and chief of them all had learned to obey the laws of tem- 
perance. . , . So he bridled the desire both of eating and of 
drinking, by precepts which are conducive to self-control 
and to philanthropy, and, the gi*eatest of all, to piety. . . . 
He enjoins that no one taste anything at all before he 
separate* the firstfruits ®." 

From this it follows that any and every meal must be 
shared with God himself in the person of his priests, and 
thus becQmes a means of communion between Ood and his 
worshippers, which is independent of the Temple and the 
Temple-worship. When the Temple was destroyed, all sur- 
viving rites and ceremonies inevitably rose in importance, 
and were enforced as equivalent substitutes for the system 
of sacrifices, which necessarily ceased. Hence the pious 
custom practised by the righteous became the duty of 
every Jew who deserved the name, as in the days of the 
persecution. Bread is a term wide enough to cover all 
food. It is a Rabbinic commonplace that aU eating of bread 
is to be understood of the study of Torah. Gatherings are 
properly for the sake of feasting *. The food is that which 
God created for men to partake of with thanksgiving ; for 
it is sanctified by means of God's word and supplication \ 

^ ii, p. 035 M. » Suueph^ai. ' ii, p. 351 m. 

* cwirfuy means elsewhere, if not in Hark, 1. 0., ft) trUtrtairu 
» I Tim. iv. 4. 
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So in bis prison the Babbi Aqiba will go thirsty, that he 
may sanctify himself for his scanty meaL So the Christians 
of Corinth must realize that they gather together to eat the 
feast of the Lord Ood, and must conduct accordingly, for 
fear of what penalties they may incur if they neglect the 
requisite discrimination of the firstfruits^ 

It is written in the Law : " Sanctify yourselves therefore, 
and be ye holy *." Two purifications are required. It is 
a duty to wash one's hands before and after a meal. For 
the meal is the substitute for the sacrifice of the Peace 
Offering, which is also the sacrifice of salvation \ And it 
is written again : " This is the law of the sacrifice of peace 
offerings. ... If he offer it for a thanksgiving, then he 
shall offer with the sacrifice of thanksgiving unleavened 
cakes . . . and beside the cakes . . . leavened bread .... 
but the soul that eateth of the flesh of the sacrifice of 
peace offerings, that pertain unto the Lord, having his 
uncleanness upon him, even that soul shall be cut off 
from his people *." On the other hand, if the meal have 
no sacred character, the unclean and the clean may eat 
thereof^; thus there was no need for the washing of 
hands, benediction, or discrimination. 

Mark's phrasea, the loaves and the locrf or the bread^ 
perhaps bewray his consciousness that the celebration of 
the Holy Communion was based upon an extant practice 
of the Pharisees. But whether he knew it or not, it seems 
a plausible conclusion, from the evidence available, that in 
the Assembly of the home for the meal — whether all daily 
meals or one of them, or one meal in each week — the 
Pharisees had found something to supplement the Assembly 
of the House of Assembly as an adequate alternative to the 
Temple of Jerusalem. 

* I Cor. xi, 30-30. « Lev. xx. 7. 

• LXX, T§y Bwjias rov aemjplov. 

* Lev. vii. II flf. » Deut. xii. 15, a?. 

• Toifs Aprovt (Mark vii. a), t6p Aprov (Mark vii. 5). 
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III. The Law op God and the Precepts of Men. 

" Jesus saith to them, Wdl did Isaiah prophesy of you 
(as it is uTitten), This people with the lips honoureth me, 
ltd the heaH of them is far away from me ; but in vain 
they ivorship ms, teaching teachings commavdments of 
m&n. [Leaving the commandment of Ood, ye retain the 
tradition of men ^] " 

The requirement that the hands should be washed as a 
religious duty before any or any particular meal involves 
a multiplication of observances and a potential supersession 
of the worship at Jerusalem. Similar conditions and causes 
had produced similar results at an earlier time in the his- 
tory of Israel. With bitter irony the prophet Amos had 
said to those who forsook and belittled the central sane* 
tuary: "Come to Bethel and transgress, to Gilgal and 
multiply transgressions; and bring your sacrifices every 
morning and your tithes every three days, and offer a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving of that which is leavened, and 
proclaim freewill offeriugs and publish them ; for this liketh 
you, O ye children of Israel, saith the Lord God *." 

Ceremonies and acts of ritual have no value in them- 
selves. To multiply them beyond what Ls written is to 
transgress; for it implies that their performance is in 
itself meritorious. But men need ritual for their souls' 

* Mark vii. 6-8, Westcott and Hort edit the text thus : 6 8J tTwtv alroit 
KoAws lirpo^fyrtwnv 'Hcro/os vtfli viuav rSfy hitOKptrStv, its 7^7f>airrai 5rt 

OStos 6 Xa6s rots x*^*^^^ f ''''/'$) 

ij Hk tcapSia alrSfv v6ppoa dvix^t dw* ifiov* 
iidrrfv di <r40ovTcd ^c, 

bi9d<ncovTt9 !k^fftea\ias ivr&kiJuiTa dyBpdnnav 
d^rrcr r^v kvroKfjv rod $(ov KpartiTM r^ rtapd^oaiv rStv h^p^atv. But 
the Sinaitic Syriac omits rStv inroKpirSiv (only here in St. Mark), which 
Christian copyists would be only too ready to insert. Codex Bezae 
omits &s yiypanrcu oti, which is at any rate obviously parenthetic : com- 
pare its addition of and said which is supported by the Sinaitio Syriac. 

• Amos ir. 46. 

VOL. XIX. T t 
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sake. The service of the Synagogue could not wholly 
replace the worship of the Temple. The ministry of the 
word, to adopt phi-ases which belong to the Nazarene seet 
of Judaism, must be supplemented by the ministry of tables, 
if God is to be accessible otherwhen than on Sabbath 
and elsewhere than in Synagogue. Even, perhaps par- 
ticularly, those who could find their way to the Temple at 
tnore than the necessary seasons feel the need of additional 
means of grace. So the men who succeeded Moses and the 
pi-ophets provided the props and satisfactions of piety, 
which were lacking, for men's sake. True, such things 
were the teaching of men, but what else is ToraU 
itself? The only difference is that the authors of the 
Law were men who had acquired sanctity because they 
lived so long ago. Now— in the first century of the current 
era — as then, it was true that mentem mortalia tangwit* 
The guides of the people inspired directly or indirectly 
endeavour to cope with human needs. 

The text of this prophecy of Isaiah is that of the Sep- 
tuagint ^ whose language is faithfully reproduced, and not 
that of the Masoretic Hebrew ^ The original triplet has 
been adapted — probably not now for the first time — for the 
purposes of sepai*ate quotation. In particular the prefatory 
formula the Lord said seems to be disregarded. 

The Scripture was indeed a text, to which both Pharisee 
and Sadducee might well appeal in their controversies about 
the validity of the Oral Tradition. If such it be — a proof- 
text and no more — the extent to which its original context 
is contemplated by Jesus must remain a doubtful question. 
It can hardly be excluded absolutely. Jesus might wish 
to correct erroneous conclusions derived from it in its 

^ Kai ttwtv Kvpios 'EYyi(*i ftot 6 ka6s oi^os iv rf arSfuiTt aitrov Koi kv rots 
X(iK€<rty ainwv rifuoirly fit, ^ 8i xapdla airrw vSppctf dvix^i &w* ifioS*^ fn&rrjit 
9i ai&ovrai lu M&aKcvrts iprik/iara dyOp&imy koI SiHofficaXtas, 

^ Wherefore the Lord said, Forasmuch as this people draws near | with 
its mouth and with its lips they honour me and its heart it removed from 
me I and their fear of me is a commandment of men which hath beei^ 
taught 
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naked form. And possibly lie actually adduced more of 
the preface or the sequel, which his reporters omitted as 
irrelevant or superfluous. At least he may have advised 
the Scribes to read the whole section for their guidance. 

The preface speaks of a time when men shall be drunken, 
not with wine, but with a spirit of stupor ^. It is a time 
when "All vision is become unto you as the words of 
a book that is sealed, which men deliver unto one that 
is learned, saying, Read this, I pray thee, and he saith, 
I cannot, for it is sealed ^.** It is a time when " all they 
that watch for iniquity are cut off, that make a man an 
offender by a word . , . and turn aside the just with 
a thing of nought V 

It is not merely the case that the actual proof-text 
is an obvious weapon to use. Its original context squares 
with the situation as Paul conceived it, and Jesus before 
him*. 

That the teachers of the people were dependent upon the 
written word of God for theii* enlightenment was no fault 
of their own. They had found as yet no faithful prophet 
and were shut up to the painful task of interpretation of 
Scripture. Perforce they taught " every man his neighbour 
and every man his brother, saying. Know the Lord ^.'* Not 
yet was the promise of the new covenant fulfilled. Only 
in the coming age would Qod write his law in the heart 
of his children, so that all should know him from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them. 

The closing verse of this first section of Jesus* reply 
is omitted by the Sinaitic Syriac vei-sion and also by 
Matthew. It appears to be a doublet of the opening of 
the second section and is repeated in another form at its 
close. The accretion may be due to different translations 
of the original saying, or more probably to the collocation 
of correspondent Scriptures which constitutes primitive 
exegesis. The disciples of Jesus believed the Scripture 

* Compare Rom. xi. 8. * Isa. xxix. 11. ' Isa. xxix. aof. 

* Rom. xi. 8 ; I Cor. L 19 ; compare John xii. 40. ' Jer. xxxi. (xxxviii) 31 ff. 

112 
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and the word which Jesus said^: they understood the 
sayings when they had correlated them to the oracles of 
the earlier prophets. 

In consequence of this interpolation the usual Marcan 
and Talmudic formula aTid he was saying has been inserted. 
The Imperfect tense denotes that in the Evangelist's opinion 
the chief point of the incident is not yet reached. The 
vivid Present is used only of the original question ^ and 
of the private instruction of the disciples ^. 

The original saying in its original form would seem 
to be — 

" Te leave the commandmeM of God to establish 

your tradition^'' 

It is the link between Isaiah's prophecy and the appeal 
to a current ruling of some scribes. The tradition is " the 
commandments of men/' to which Isaiah referred. The 
scribes leave the commandment of God, by refusing to 
give their disciples leave to obey it^ This paronomasia 
has become obscured in the Greek text, which is now 
received by all ; but may be restored with the help of 
the preceding doublet and the Sinaitic Syriac. 

The substitution of ye annul (iuOerurf) for ye leave 
{i(l>C€T€) might be the result of scribal eiTor : t and ci are 
practically indistinguishable, and </> is easily confused with $. 
But a prophecy of Ezekiel, the titular Son of Man, offers 
a more plausible explanation. It is written: "And there 
came a word of Jehovah unto me, saying, Son of man, say 
unto her, Thou art a land which is not cleansed . . • and 
her priests have annulled my law^, and have profaned 
my holy things: between holy and profane they did not 
distinguish, neither have they showed difference between 
unclean and clean ^," 

* John iL aa. » Mark vii. 5. * Mark vii. 18. 

* 'A^'crc T^v ivToKf^ rod 0€ov tva r^jv wapdBoffiy vfwu cHfCtfrt. 

* Mark vii. 8 Atf>4yT€s r^v iyroXfjv rov Otov KpaTttrt rifif vapdioffiy rSw 
dy$pwvw (from Mpintwv of Isa., 1. c). 

* £zek. xxii. 33 ffl ' LXX, koL ol Itpus ifilTrjcw rbv v6fiov /*ov. • 
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This prophecy was not adduced by Jesus; for on a 
Bupei*ficial view it was absolutely inappropriate. The 
distinction between dean and unclean had now been 
caiTied to an excess, if excess be possible. The Sabbaths 
of God were observed with the utmost exactitude. The 
veiy name of God was preserved from profanation by all 
the devices which human ingenuity could suggest. Men had 
been found by God and for God, who should fence a fence 
and stand in the gap before God for the land \ The fence 
maker was surely the Eabbi, as the Greek translator 
implies by his rendering : — "a man of right behaviour and 
standing before the Lord completely in the crisis of the 
land, that he destroy it not utterly V 

It is noteworthy that neither Jesus nor even the subteiTa- 
nean interpreter of his Saying sees fit to apply to the 
scribes as yet the denunciation of their order by Jeremiah. 
At the end when the keepers of the vineyard determined 
to slay him who claimed to be the heir, a parable is spoken 
and a parable is performed, in which traces of this pro- 
phecy may be found. God's vineyard is to be taken from 
the rulers of Israel ; and the fig-tree, that has nothing but 
leaves, is blighted. As it is written : " How do ye say, 
We are wise, and the law of the Lord is with us t Vain 
hath become the false pen of the scribes. The sages are 
shamed . . . because they repudiated the law of the Lord. 
. . . Therefore I will give . . . their fields to the heirs, and 
they shall gather their fruits, saith the Lord. . . . There are 
no figs on the fig-trees^ and the leaves have fallen oflF^" 

Here, however, there is no denunciation ; only a state- 
ment of fact. Tradition conflicts with the Law. What of 
that? In the exercise of the authority committed to them, 
the Scribes, like Jesus himself, were ready to repeal what 

^ See Ezek. xxii 96, 30. 

^ Ezek. xxii. 30, LXX, &ifZpa 6j^affrp€<p6titvov dpOws itai iffrara irp6 wpocinrov 
/tou 6Ko<rx*pSf5 iv tecup^ t^s yfjs rov fi^ ttU riXos k(aXwff<u abrffv, 

' Jer. Till. 8 ff., LXX. The omission of 10 b-ia is perhaps an example 
of the Expurgation with which Justin taxes Tr^rpho. 
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was said to them of old* Had not the Psahnist set aside 
the whole system of sacrifices ^ ? Had not Jeremiah foreseen 
a new Covenant ^ 1 

If Moses and Aaron were to be superseded, it was 
a small thing that as a ptmiahment a man should be 
debarred from the performance and therein from the 
reward of "the first commandment with promise." For 
this saying is connected with what follows rather than 
with what precedes. "Upon the seat of Moses," Jesus 
said to the crowds and to his disciples, "the Scribes 
and the Pharisees have sat them down* All things 
therefore whatsoever they say to you, do and observe \ " 

And in reference to the minutiae of the Tradition, which 
seem to us the meticulous requirements of a wanton 
pedantry, he said again, The Scribes tithe mint and anise 
and cummin. Nothing is so small that their Law neglects 
it. In their attention to trifles they tend to lose sight 
of the great essential principles involved. They are right 
to do as they do, but not to forsake justice, mercy, and 
faith*. 

So Philo, his contemporary, Vho strove more auo to 
proclaim the inward significance of the Law and to fulfil 
it, insists that apprehension of the spirit does not warrant 
neglect of the letter. Like the good Christian, the good 
Jew must provide things honest in the sight of all men— as 
the Pharisees did. There is a virtue in a consensus of 
opinion and some truth in the proverb. Vox popvli vox 
Dei. Not for nought do the Pharisees of any reUgion — 
hypocrites though they may be — ^perform their rites and 
ceremonies so as to be seen by men for an example. The 
fourth gift promised to Abraham (Gen. xii. 2) is greatness 
of name. ... He who both is and appears good is truly 
happy and really great of name. One should provide for 
fair fame (irpovoijTiov . . . €v<i)rjiiCas) as for a great thing and 

^ Ps. XT. 6-S ; see Epistle to the Hebrews, x. 5-9. 

' Jer. xxxi. 31-4 ; see Heb. riiu 7-13. 

' Matt, xxiii 1-3. * Matt xxiii. 93. 
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beneficial to the life in {lit. with) the body. It comes to 
almost aU who with joyful contentment (ahv iaficvKrfK^ 
Kivovai) disturb none of the existing ordinances, but keep 
the ancestral polity carefully. For there are some who, 
regarding the literal laws as symbols of spiritual things, 
have elaborated some overmuch while they lightly slighted 
others. Such I should blame for their levity. For they 
ought to care for both the more exact search for invisible 
things and also for blameless husbandry of the manifest* 
But now, as in a desert, they live alone by themselves or 
have become bodiless souls knowing neither city, nor 
village, nor home, nor, in a word, any company of men 
at all ; they peer over what is apparent to the many, and 
seek truth naked as it is in itself. But the sacred word 
teaches them to have regard for a good reputation and not 
to relax (Xt/eti^) any of the things contained in the customs 
which divine (^ecnrcVioi) and greater men than those of our 
time decreed. 

The Sabbath may be a lesson of teaching about the 
power belonging to the uncreated and of rest from labour 
and inactivity of the creature. But let us not therefore loose 
the legislation concerned with it as to light a fire, or till 
the ground, or cany burdens, or lay accusations, or go to 
law, or demand back deposits, or exact loans, or do the 
other things which are commanded on non-feast days. 

Nor yet because the feast is a symbol of the soul's 
gladness and of thanksgiving to Qod should we renounce 
the assemblies at the seasons' of the year. 

Nor yet because circumcision signifies the excision of 
pleasure and all passions, and the destruction of impious 
opinion wherein the mind supposed itself competent to 
beget of itself, may we destroy the law laid down for 
circumcision. Since we shall neglect the ritual of the 
sanctuary and ten thousand other things if we take heed 
only to that which is indicated by means of allegories. 

We must regard the literal sense as like a body and the 
others like souL ... If we keep the one, the other, of which 
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the first is symbol, will be more clearly recognized, and 
forbye we shall escape censure and accusation from the 
many. 

Seest thou not that even to Abraham the sage it saith that 
both great goods and small accrue. . . . The former corre- 
spond to the laws of nature, the latter to made laws^. 
The self-taught Isaac prays for the lover of wisdom that 
he may receive both spiritual and material good things' 
(Gen. xxvii a8). 



rv. Cobban. 

" And he was saying to them, Ye do well thai ye leave 
the commandment of 6od, that ye may establish your 
tradition \ For Moses said. Honour thy father amd thy 
mother; and, He that curseth father or mother let him 
surely die : but ye say, If a m^n say to the father or the 
mother, Corban be the profit thou mightest have had of 
me — no longer do ye let him leave to do anything to the 
father or the mother [making of none effect the word of 
Ood by the tradition which ye delivered; and m^ny 
such4ike things ye do] *." 

The preface has already been discussed. It remains here 
to notice that the law infringed is described as the com- 
mandmient of Ood or the word of Ood, although it is cited 
with the formula Moses said. His description agrees with 
ancient and modem usage. It is written, GW spake these 
words and said. And Philo speaks of the Ten Oracles as 
" those which Qod Himself pronounced without prophet 
or interpreter*." 

* Demigr, Ahr, (ed. Cohn and Wendland, vol. II, %% 86-94). 

« Ibid., % loi (ed, Cohn and Wendland, voL II, p. a88), p. 45a m. 

' KaXwi is generally regarded as bitterly ironioal (so 9 Cor. xi. 4). The 
rendering given is that of the Sinaitio Syriao : compare Jer. 1. la raxs^ 
mKi'% LXX, KoKSn kijpojtos, 

* Mark vii. 10-13. 

* Dt Specc, Legg., iii, § 7. 
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The conclusion is not necessarily a mere doublet of the 
preface like its predecessor. The Scribes by their ruling 
did actually invalidate the law in question so as to nullify 
the promise which it contained \ 

So at long last we reach the appeal to the practice of 
Corban. At the outset it must be noticed that Jesus breaks 
off suddenly in his account of the action which is taken 
by the persons addressed in the specified circumstances. 
Such abruptness — an anacoluthon — as the grammarians 
call it — ^is commonly the sign of intense emotion. "Ye 
say . . ." What do they say 1 We are not told — only that 
it comes to this : " Ye no longer permit him to do any- 
thing to father or mother." 

What then is the feeling which arrests and interrupts 
the utterance? The common answer seems to be indig- 
nation such as any pious Jew would feel at the neglect 
of the honour due to parents. But if any one inclines to 
accept this view let him hear the words of Jesus : " He 
said to another, Follow me. But he said, Permit me first 
to bury my father. He said to him, Let the dead bury 
their dead, but do thou proclaim the kingdom of Qod. 
Moreover another said, I will follow thee, Lord, but first 
permit me to take leave of my household. Jesus said to 
him. No one who has put his hand to the plough and 
looks behind is fit for the kingdom of Qod ^." 

And again, " When multitudes were going with him he 
turned and said to them. He that cometh unto me and 
hateth not father and mother and brothers and sisters and 
wife and sons, my disciple he cannot be ^" 

This renunciation is required by the Law of the High 
Priest and the Nazirite. He must so far as possible be 
removed from human infirmity. Like the fugitive Levite 
he must renounce his kindi-ed. A priest may defile him- 

^ Ct Gal. iii. 17 ZiaO^miv wpoKitcvpvfiivrpf tw6 rav $fov 6, , , y6/xos oix diofpoi 

' Luke iz. 59 ff. 

' Luke xiv. 95 f. Hatthew (x. 37) mitigates the severity of the demand. 
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self for his mother, fetther, son, daughter, brother, and virgin 
sister ; but not the high priest \ 

So Philo^: **The high priest he withdrew from all 
mourning. And reasonably enough. For the services of 
the other priests one can perform in place of another, so 
that even if some are mourning none of the customary 
rites is omitted. But the services of the high priest nond 
is permitted to do. For which cause he must remain 
always undefiled without touching a dead body, in order 
that he may be ready at the fitting seasons and perform 
without let or hindrance the prayers and sacrifices on 
behalf of the world. 

" And apart from this, being allotted to Qod, and having 
become the leader of the holy order, he ought to be 
alienated from all created things. He must not be so 
overcome by affection for parents, or children, or brethren, 
as to postpone any of the holy rites, which were better 
done immediately. The commandments of the law design 
that he become superior to pity, and live always without 
grief. For the law wishes him t^ partake of a greater 
nature that belongs to man as he approaches nearer to 
the divine nature, being, if one must say the truth, midway 
between both, that through this sort of intermediary men 
may appease God, and God using a kind of underling may 
extend and supply his graces to mankind.*' 

Jesus then required of his disciples that they should 
devote their lives absolutely to the service of God. This 
sacrifice of human affections he had made himself. 

The first-bora son of his mother, he belonged as such to 
God. " They brought him up to Jerusalem to present 
him to the Lord (as it is written in the law of the Lord, 
Every male that openeth the womb eJiall be called holy to 

^ Lev. xxi : K.B. omission of ud/e. Compare Deut. xxxiii. 9 (father, 
mother, brethren, children), and Matt. x. 37 (father, mother, son, 
daughter), with Luke xiv. a6 (father, mother, wife, children, brethren, 
and sisters). Compare i Cor. yii. 33 fL 

* De Monarchiaf ii. la (p. 330 m). 
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the Lord) and to offer sacrifice, according to that which is 
said in the law of the Lord, a pair of doves or two young 
pigeoThsK" And when the parents brought in the child 
Jesus that they might do according to the custom of the 
Law, Symeon, a just and pious man, who was expecting 
the consolation of Israel, took him in his arms, and under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit acclaimed him as Messiah '« 
The story suggests unmistakably that this child could 
not be redeemed by any sacrifice. Nevertheless, it is 
said that '* they accomplished all that was according to the 
law of the Lord •." This general statement may be held to 
override the impression produced by the description of 
their errand and of ihe intervention of Symeon and Hanna. 
Even so the next and final tradition preserved in Luke's 
Infancy Gospel proves that the child held himself to be 
Corban. 

" And his parents went every year to Jerusalem at the 
feast of the passover. And when he was twelve years old, 
they went up after the custom of the feast ; and when they 
had fulfilled the days, as they were returning, the boy 
Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem; and his parents 
knew it not; but supposing him to be in the company, 
they went a day's journey; and they sought for him 
among their kinsfolk and acquaintance: and when they 
found him not, they returned to Jerusalem, seeking for 
him. And it came to pass, after three days they found 
him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both 
hearing them, and asking them questions: and all that 
heard him were amazed at his understanding and his 
answers. And when they saw him, they were astonished : 
and his mother said unto him. Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us ? behold, thy father and I sought thee sor- 
rowing. And he said unto them, How is it that ye 
sought me? wist ye not that I must be in my Father's 
house?" 

' Luke ii. 23/. ' Luke li 25 ff. ' Luke iL 39. 
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Different opinions may be held with regard to the value 
of these narratives. If their historicity is denied, one might 
suggest that fiction must be more obviously in keeping 
with the supposed character of its hero than fact, which is 
apt to be irrelevant and inconvenient. In any case, Jesus 
repudiated his mother and his brethren at a later time, 
and commanded his disciples to obey the Scribes' directions. 

The inference is irresistible. For his life or for a term of 
years Jesus of Nazareth had vowed himself to the service 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. Circumstances had changed ; 
say, the husband of his mother died. He had consulted — 
once more — with the doctors of Jerusalem, if haply he might 
be released from the vow. He had no clearness in the 
matter, nor had they. Scripture all but shouts outright 
that vows must be performed. Had he said to his mother, 
" Corban be the good thou mightest have had of me " 1 
So he must say at Cana of QaUlee, " Woman, what have 
I to do with thee ? My time is not yet come \" If his vow 
was only for a term of years, did he set his face to go up to 
Jerusalem at the last, because the time had come that he 
should pay his vow ? Certainly death pays all debts ; and, 
dying, Jesus gave his mother a son in place of himself who 
was found and lost at once. 

Whether this be a valid explanation of the intense 
feeling which is evident in the broken saying of Jesus or 
not, at least the conjecture suggests one case, in which the 
formula of interdiction of advantage would be pronounced 
by a son to his parent or parents. K a man believed him- 
self to be a prophet of God, whether sanctified from the 
womb, like Elijah, or called later to the office, like Elisha, 
he must needs say farewell of his father and mother. If 
for any reason, however apparently good, he desired to be 
absolved from the vow of service to God, the Sages or 
Scribes, to whom he must appeal in so weighty a case, had 
to choose between their human instincts and the dictates of 
the Law, between the honour of God and the honour of 

^ John ii. 4« 
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parents. The problem rarely occurred, but it was impressive 
and difficult enough to become an academic question for 
the schools. And it is hard to justify any other answer 
than that given by the Scribes to whom Jesus refers. True, 
they cannot have been Pharisees of the ordinary type ; for 
the Pharisees were notorious for their leniency. Perhaps 
they were Scribes of the Sadducees, or shared the unswerv- 
ing and unflinching devotion to the honour of God which 
characterized the school of Shammai At any rate, if a man 
(as Josephus says) named himself Corban he could not be 
released from his vow before the expiration of the term, 
if any term were specified. It is written in the Law, ** When 
thou shalt vow a vow unto Jehovah thy God thou shalt not 
delay to pay it ; for Jehovah thy God will surely require it 
of thee, and it will be sin in thee \" And the Preacher 
says, '* It is good that thou make no vow, rather than that 
thou shouldest vow and pay not. Give not thy mouth to 
make thy flesh to sin, and say not before the messenger of 
God, It was an error ^" 

It is said in the Mishna of the treatise Chagigah ^ that 
" the rules concerning the dissolving of vows fly about in 
the air and there is nothing upon which they can rest." 
But in the Oeniara a Baraita is appended which gives 
some passages of Scripture to which various Rabbis 
appealed in support of their various decisions. "Rabbi 
Eliezer says they have something upon which they may 
rest, for it is said 'when he shall separate,' 'when he 
shall separate' twice. One separation has to do with 
binding and one separation with dissolving." This 
intei'pretation of the repeated phrase is disallowed by 
R. Tarphon on the gi*ound that " the state of the Nazirite 
is not given except on condition of separation *." 

1 Deut. xxiii. 31-23 ; compare Num. xxi:. * Eccles. v. 4-6. 

' Streane's translation, p. 47. 

* Ibid., p. 48. See Lev. xzvii. a ; Num. vi. a. The precise meaning 
of the expression is uncertain. Gray renders : When any man or woman 
thaU discharge a toW| with the note^ that this, to discharge or accomplish 
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The fact is that the justifioation of the disdolution or 
remission of a vow taxed the ingenuity of the Babbis to 
the utmost. As men they felt that it was necessary in 
certain circumstances. As Qod's ministers they felt that 
even so it was contrary to the honour of Qod. The point 
at issue is the sanctity of the vow. Herein Scripture 
conflicted with Scripture, and only God, some thought 
with Philo, could resolve the controversy. "There are 
some who say that they will not have so-and-so or so-and-so 
to share board or roof with them, or again that they 
will not confer any benefit upon so-and-so or receive 
anything from him till death. And sometimes even after 
the death they are still irreconcileable, refusing in wills 
even to the dead bodies the performance of the customary 
offices. Such I would counsel to conciliate the Deity with 
prayers and sacrifices that they may win some treatment of 
the soul-sicknesses, which no nuin is competent to heal \'' 

For Fhilo vows are of the nature of a sacrament which 
is vitiated by any change of purpose in the mind of the 
person who makes the vow. So commenting on the 
Scripture, *^ And God blessed the seventh day and hallowed 
it," he says : — 

*'The characters formed according to the seventh and 
truly divine light God blesses and straightway declares 
holy. For he that deserves blessing (6 cvAJyioroy) and he 
that is holy are near akin to each other. Therefore of him 
that vowed the great vow it saith, that if a sudden turning 
swoop down and defile the mind no longer shall he be 
holy^" 

And again, commenting on the word found in the passage 
** Noah found grace before the Lord Qod," he distinguishes 

a vow, is a sense which satisfies aU passages, though how it was acquired 
is not clear. Numbers J. C, CL, pp. 61 and 64. 

1 Philo, ii, 373 K. 

• p. 46 K. The reference is to Nam. vi. 9, " And if any man die very 
suddenly beside him and he defile the head of his separation'' ; but Philo 
substitutes his spiritual interpretation for the actual letter. 
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between finding (eCpco-ts) and recovery {iv^p^frisi), and 
says : — 

" Of the former the regulations of the great vow are the 
clearest example. A vow is a request for good things from 
God ; but the great vow is to reckon God in himself alone 
as the cause of good things apart from the co-operation of 
any secondary cause which appears to bestow any advan- 
tage — such as the soil as fertile, the raius as giving in- 
crease to seeds and plants, the air as capable of nourishing 
them, agriculture as cause of crops, or physic as cause of 
health, or marriage as cause of bii'th of children. For all 
these secondary causes by God's power admit of changes 
and turnings, so that often they produce abnormal and 
extmordinary results. Him therefore Moses pronounces 
holy who nourisheth the hair of bis head, meaning the man 
who increases the summary shoots of vii'tue's decisions in 
his mind, and in a manner wears his hair long and prides 
himself thereon. But sometimes he flings them off when a 
whirlwind, so to say, swoops down upon the soul, and 
snatches away all its noble thoughts* Now this whirlwind 
is a certain unconscious turning, which suddenly pollutes 
the mind and is called death. Nevertheless he puts it 
away in its tui-n, and being cleansed takes up and remem- 
bers what he had forgotten^ and finds what he cast 
away. . . .^" 

But Philo describes those who take this vow as " having 
become by excess of misanthropy unsociable and aloof in 
nature " ; and in his treatise on Right-swearing ho clearly 
deprecates the practice* In this he agrees with B. Aqiba, 
who summed the sense of Scripture in two sayings: — 
" Vows are a fence to purity 2," and ** Be not rash in vows 
lest thou violate oaths ^," The Jews of Alexandria, like 
the Jews of Galilee, were apparently given to much 
swearing; and the Rabbis were concerned to eradicate 
this fault Even the solemn formula of the Nazirite vow 

^ p. 285 M (ed. Cohu and Wendland, vol. II, p. 75). 

' Bacher, Ag, PaL 2ann., i. 976. * Bacher, op. cit., p. a8<h 
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had become a mere oath uttered vainly and with no 
righteous purpose. In such circumstances the refusal of 
absolution, carrying with it exclusion from the promise 
of life, was the proper penalty. Moses said, "He that 
curseth or dishonoureth father or mother must die." Jesus 
himself cited the Scripture, and did not plead for any 
mitigation of the sentence. 

So Philo: "Him that sweareth vainly in an unjust 
cause, God, who is gracious in nature, will never free from 
guilt — for such an one is unclean and foul — though he 
escape punishment from men. But he will never go scot- 
free, for there are thousands of watchers, zealots for the 
Lord, exact guardians of the ancestral customs." 

Here then is a clue to the connexion of Jesus' reply 
with the original question. His disciples are ceremonially 
unclean ; and so are the disciples of the Pharisees. " These 

EAT AND THOSE SWEAR WITH UNWASHEN HANDS," as the 

proverb has it. " Some have such easiness in the matter 
of swearing that passing by all created things they dare to 
run up in their speech to the maker and father of the 
universe, without first examining places if they be profane 
or sacred, times if they be suitable, themselves if they be 
clean in body or soul, matters if they be important, or needs 
if they be urgent. No, as the saying goes, vdtk unwaahen 
hands ^, confounding everything, they swear as if it were 
necessary, since nature provided them with a tongue, to use 
it loosed and unbridled for illegitimate ends *." 

The multiplication of religious observances is a danger* 
Familiai'ity may breed contempt in the case of meals as in 
the case of vows. The Scribes wei-e witnesses to the 
danger which existed in respect of the latter. The mea- 
sures which they adopted accord with the saying of Jesus, 

^ Compare Hesiod, Works and Days, 734-6 : 

fnf9i vot' ii ^oth Atl Xc//3e/tcv aXBowa olvov 
X*P^^^ dyiTroiffiv ftfjif dWoK ABayaroiair 
oit ydtp Toty€ kXvowjiv imowr^ovai Zi r* dp&s, 

* Hfpl titopKias ii. 
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** But I say to you " — whatever more lenient teachers may 
say — " every idle word which men shall speak, they shall 
give account concerning it in the day of judgment. For 
out of thy words thou shalt be justified and out of thy 
words thou shalt be condemned ^" 

Jesus will have nothing to do with the charitable expe- 
dients devised by the Pharisees for the relief of their 
disciples: — "Woe unto you, ye blind guides, which say, 
Whosoever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing ; but 
whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple, he is a 
debtor. Ye fools and blind: for whether is greater, the 
gold, or the temple that hath sanctified the gold 1 And, 
Whosoever shall swear by the altar, it is nothing; but 
whosoever shall swear by the gift that is upon it, he is a 
debtor. Ye blind : for whether is greater, the gift, or the 
altar that sanctifieth the gift 1 He therefore that sweareth 
by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all things thereon. 
And he that sweareth by the temple, sweareth by it, and 
by him that dwelleth therein. And he that sweareth by 
the heaven, sweareth by the throne of God, and by him 
that sitteth thereon ^." 

To refrain altogether from swearing is the only eafe 
course : — " Again, ye have heard that it was said to them 
of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt 
perform unto the Lord thine oaths: but I say unto you. 
Swear not at all; neither by the heaven, for it is the 
throne of God ; nor by the earth, for it is the footstool of 
his feet ; nor by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great 
King. Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, for thou 
canst not make one hair white or black. But let your 
speech be. Yea, yea; Nay, nay: and whatsoever is more 
than these is of the evil one V* 

It remains to examine briefly the details of this descrip- 
tion of the conflict between the ancient and the modem 
lawgivers. 

1 Matt. xii. 36 f. » Matt, xxiii. i6-aa. » Matt. vi. 33-37. 

VOL. XIX. U U 
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The former of the two sayings of Moses is the text 
by which the Rabbis of the school of Eliezer would seek 
to open the way for the dissolution of the vow. "Were 
you/' they would say to the penitent delinquent, ** conscious 
of this chief commandment, when you made the vow from 
which you seek release 1 " It is indeed incredible Uiat a 
Jew should have been able to forget the honour of parents. 
But anger, as Hiilo says, is a despotic mistress ; and the 
Pharisees were indulgent to human infirmity. 

The second saying of Moses lays dovm the penalty 
proper to the infiingement of the first. But according to 
Mark it was <juoted in the form he that curaeth (:f?po) 
instead of he that dishonov/reth (r6pD). The difference 
between the Hebrew words is slight enough ; but to cfu/rde 
is clearly a greater crime than to dishonour. If the Greek 
represent faithfully the form of words used by Jesus, the 
offence of the penitent is even more unpardonable. He 
has interdicted himself from the honour of parents, and 
has also prostituted the Corban formula, using it not 
merely as an oath, but as a curse. It is a breach of the 
third and the fourth commandments in one. " If a man 
revile those whom he ought to bless or in any other way 
do anything to the dishonour of parents, let him die ^." 

The formula of interdiction of benefits as given by Mark 
is a literal translation of t&at quoted in the treatise 
Nedarvm, There is a story of a man in Bethhoron, who 
pronounced it against his &ther, and repented. The vow 
was irrevocable ; and he was overreached by the friend 
whom he employed to evade it. Such a case is quite 
exceptional It was the duty of parents to provide for 
their children^ not of children to provide for their parents. 
But the benefits for which a parent naturally looks to his 
son must not be restricted too rigidly to maintenance. 
There are other practical proofs of the right honouring of 
father and mother K 

Nevertheless, when Philo refers to such as make this vow 

^ Philo. < See Eoolus. iii. 
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he mentions only husband, father, and ruler. '* If these/' 
he says, *' pronounce the nurture due to wife, son> and 
subject sacred, they must withhold it. It is no longer theirs. 
If they repeTkt or correct what they aaidy then their life also 
isforfeUK'' 

If a vow be meant in this saying of Jesus, we are shut 
up to the case of the Nazirite or quasi-Nazirite. If the 
formula be used as a mere oath or curse, we must consider 
the case of a man who, in spite of this sin, has prospered 
while his father fell into want. Once more Philo comes 
to our aid and states a case in point. 

One of the richer dass lately embraced an extravagant 
and luxurious life. An old kinsman or a friend of his 
father came and admonished him, counselling him to 
change his mode of life in the direction of a greater 
seemUness and austerity. Angered immeasurably at the 
counsel, he swore that he would be as contentious as his 
betters — that so long as he had the means he would never 
economize, in town or country, in his travels on land or on 
water, but always and everywhere he would display his 
wealth ^ 

Suppose that the father lived and had only given his son 
the portion of the inheritance which belonged to him — ^and 
you have the Parable of the Prodigal Son^ with another 
ending to serve as an example. 

It is written in the Law : *' And it shall come to pass, 
when your children shall say unto you. What mean ye by 
this service? that ye shall say. It is the sacrifice of the 
Lord's passover, who passed over the houses of the children 
of Israel in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians and 
delivered our houses." This is the function of the child to 
get and to keep a firm hold upon the significance of 
familiar ceremonies, lest they become mere ceremonies and 
nothing more. And this is also the function of Jesus, 

^ Philo apud Eoseb. Prep, Ev., viiL 7. 
' PhUo, ii, 373 M. ' Luke xr. xi ft. 

U U 2 
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who thanked God that his secrets were revealed unto 
babes and sucklings. " Yere scire est per cansas scire." 

Like Socrates at Athens, Jesus went about stirring men, 
confronting them with their inconsistencies, and compelling 
them to answer the question, What mean ye by this ser- 
vice — and this — and this 7 

There is a Baraita — an Agraphon ^ : On the same day, 
Jesus, seeing one workinq on the Sabbath, said to him, 
Man, if thou knowest what thou dost blessed art 
thou ; but, if thou knowest not, cursed art thou, and 

A TRANSGRESSOR OF THE LaW. 

J. H. A. Hart. 

^ Foand in Codex Bezae, Luke vi 5. 
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SHARSHOTH KESEF. 

THE HEBREW DICTIONARY OF ROOTS, 
BY JOSEPH IBN KASPL 

Among the writers at the end of the thirteenth century 
stands out prominently Joseph ben Abamari ben Joseph 
ben Jacob, of Kaspia, the Hebrew translation of the French 
name of Argentine in the south of France. 

Bom in laSo, he emigrated early to Tarascon, and after- 
wards lived in Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia in Spain. 
He was a man of independent means and high culture. 
Deeply influenced by the philosophy of Maimonides, he 
devoted his leisure and his natural disposition to writing 
many books of a philological and philosophical charactei*. 
A keen observer of men, taught by experience, he did not 
hold his contemporaries in high estimation, and took no 
care to conceal his feelings. Of a wide range of view, 
and versed in the philosophical teachings of the time, he 
applied the principles of rational interpretation in his 
Commentaries to the Bible, and in his other writings ; and in 
his Epistles to his son he sharply castigated the foibles and 
tendencies of his contemporaries. This drew upon him the 
animosity of his adversaries, and the freedom with which 
he commented on the text of the Bible stamped him in their 
opinion as a man whose ideas should not be propagated, 
nor destined to be admired by succeeding generations. 

The result has been that most of his writings have 
remained unknown almost to this very day. It has been 
my good fortune, at the suggestion of Dr. Gaster, to 
turn my attention to this long forgotten writer, and I 
have been unexpectedly favoured in the discovery and 
publication of the largest number of his writings that 
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have survived. Ten appeared under the title »|D3 >i>3 mw, 
and then »|D3 me^ in two volumes^. But the list of his 
writings is by no means exhausted, for he himself mentions 
having written twenty books, and it is not improbable 
that even that number falls short of the actual number of 
his writings. Since publishing those four volumes I have 
found also the work *|D3n CD in the possession of Mr. E. N. 
Adler, a small epitome of his views under the form of 
Homilies, and the Bodleian has recently acquired the Com- 
mentary of Easpi to the former and latter Prophets ^:*ik 
»|D3 ^ All these are either Commentaries to the Bible, or 
short philosophical and ethical treatises. But a book of 
purely philological import is the one preserved in a unique 
MS. in Paris, a Dictionary of the roots of the Hebrew 
language, written in an old Spanish cursive hand. Cod. 
1244. It is unique from more than one point of view 
and undoubtedly deserves to be published in its entirety. 
It is the greatest monument of the philosophy of the Hebrew 
language that has ever been attempted. I have neither the 
competence nor the necessary preparation to judge this 
book in comparison with similar attempts that have been 
made by modem scholars in trying to elucidate the inner 
meaning of the different Hebrew roots or stems, but I make 
bold to say that no one has yet attempted to dive so deeply 
into the mysteries and the origin of language and the 
primary meaning of the roots which form the Hebrew 
language. The principal object with our author seems to 
have been to reconcile the different meanings, often totally 
divergent from one another, which are given to one and 
the same root. The homonyms seem to have exercised 
a special attraction on Kaspi, and he tries to go back to 
the abstract idea which lies at the basis of these contra- 
dictory meanings and he endeavours to reconcile these 
differences, often in a recondite way, by that original 

* f|D3 '^a mw, ed. I. Last, 9 vols., Pressbuiig, 1903. rjoa nawo, ed. I. Lasfc, 
9 Tolii., Krakau, 1905. 
< MS. Hebr. e 90. 
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abstract meaning which he attaches to the primary roots 
in the language. Whether these abstract and philosophical 
interpretations will recommend themselves to modem 
scholars or not is not for me to say, but Easpi's work 
is undoubtedly a remarkable attempt in that direction. 
Nor am I competent to say whether he is following 
examples set him by Arabic lexicographers. I must leave 
this to other scholars to decide. The system he follows is 
to group all the words belonging apparently to the same 
root under one rubric, and to explain their ramification 
and change of meaning ; he takes cognizance of the inter- 
pretations which had been offered by his predecessors, 
notably Kimlii and Ibn Janah. He refers specially to 
Maimonides, Ibn Ezra, Saadia Qaon, to Hayuj, Samuel 
Ibn Tibbon, and also to the writings of Aristotle in their 
Arabic tradition, Abu Hamed, Averroes (Ibn Boshd), Abu 
Nassar, and others. He refers to other philosophical 
writings besides physics and natural sciences; he shows 
himself fully conversant with the Hebrew and Arabic 
literature, and he also introduces many old French glosses 
(La^az fyh) in order to interpret some technical expression 
used by him. 

As the book would form a large volume if published 
completely, which under actual circumstances I could not 
undertake, I avail myself gratefully of the suggestion of 
Mr. Abrahams to publish here only abstracts culled from 
the whole alphabet, which may serve as a specimen for the 
contents of the book. 

I have selected those that are most characteristic of the 
book and of the author, and I hope that these specimens 
may induce some scholar or scholars able and willing to 
undertake the task to acquire my copy and publish it in 
a manner worthy of the work and its author. 

I. Last. 
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T\yao D^hna u^phn njr6 i»y ^^ rrn >3 wtn ntn •nanon itMc 
ninoi \snpn f^ wn ne^ i:iic6 bv mepnc^ ^3bd ^enpn pe^ 
ie^ DnnDon p D^ai dpdi wt^ oinD^tr ncD i:i?DHy ntD ^aa inKiin 

D-iai DnncD orrnm u^k"ib^ nioiptD noDa— ^no? px 'nm moa 
imn niB^n pi \3^k mnai moy *«w ^p^an nani^Da Dn5>3D nr Dni> 
''n ^mpD xHi TW yD^iB^ rvni noa jn^ T« ^''« .^wnm nDOon 
nD ph pc^n Dnnn n«^ naKj^on nwr ni^nn lob^ ^"h nbn fin\c^ 
letc anno nc^e^ i>y ni>nn niojn inpn jns^ nwwi> i>y niDyi> rrrr^ 
' ySjDin *TI*1V fcnp:n nwB^i^n 5>ai> i>5>t5n p^jn Tttp r^^t^vnn .wnan 
.'tpi Wpm fcnp:n \snpn jws^b ^a-n D>i>in3n D^jTlfiTI ^iw 
ni>Ka nior 01 .tjD5 flWlB^ Kip^n cnpn pe^o d^oid 'vbt^ 
mpn ncD i>y linno nyn^a moa ta5> pi -pt^v^ «^ "^prn pma 
niw X^ imi /^ 1DD Kipn minn neo tm ts'Kim ^nnKi> iriN 
n^Bvna nc^ i)5>M rwo^n «im inn: inn nin5> i>an ipjn /nro 

mc^nn W« wkoi ctnn D^r^xn looyi D^B^*lB^n iBoa ^nrwi 

: nyi Di«i> idJ^dh nirpa 5>roo ^tDxn i>K 
iDih X''^ K^'a Wn^) ^•^n nnax pi tritm nro wkvo 16 .H^K 
•iTB^ D^piB3 nr 'i^D'^pn im ^a /5> ni>^i>n n^^D D^poa tii^^KPic^ 
ainn tDni> ins Dipoa n«d:b> luya 'tDni> im \3^:ye^ loiin ^y»i 
^nm?3 ry^ m >wd i)3« p^ino t6 ib'dn nr mn (1^3 ''a n^ctra) 
:D^5>PBWi 13B^ Dy nuDB^n tai D^:oan i>a \3dd ry^2 
/r''^ ^0 n^yt^) }c^ n^fco waKni pi i:n^a pw .new no nra •^T^K 
pino t6 nc^DK nr ^iKe^^n^i i« ncpni w upni ly^ye^ miin 
o /ii)^i>n /p^Din »|''3 nro lontr >nDp p« idkb^ nro le^ctw i>aK 

* -noopH ''a ; N 1329. 1968 Ta xsoa vipnya 
' poKia »stD3 "rf^, 

* : f V-in pi 10 Tioy -o«a rMSVi D^ mc n 'd. 

* '\C9 n)»c3 "oaHm tdtci pnain rj^a mom i*«nwa p*in. 
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ph) /Dvya VM ^HK h) ^iiD ^:b^ on nrynn dj«di «in win dvo 
p^Bf }7Ti nnni peo t>Yv nD« ^a ^nnKn uw oyw nm<n law Dya 
TVD pd: rrn ^«in jddd «inB^ (n^* n'^a ^5>tWD) npe^ ny viyna nay b^« 
aiB^ 5>3Pn /\w:h "ht^n D^a^Dn ^^jro nrwo "h^m nsoai • Kin Kin yao 
, yatDH nrwB^ noi nitDB^ ii>« nu^t^ nfconn naai ^nnxn db^ yao i>K 
J D^a^aam nitDtj^n 5>3 nwai rww c^nw nr niKivi npae^ t» Q^ntn 
. nain i:^db> wdd i^ti Kvoa ^a la^ay 'i^ni> i>aw tnts^n pro .73K 
^mynm ^Dsnn aiD nnn lyoaaaK^ D^anDn p nnx wy aioi 
nmi ^(K^^ ''a n^B^Kna) naa J^ax ji'^n nr mno i>y nnw nro db^hi 
i>aK nD«i itDB^ i«np (DB^) ntDKn p^ «^P^n ^"^P^^ ^enn^^ nnpon 
/a'^a ''r n\£^) rh^}n!o bM (^'^ k""^ d^dbib') D^ona i>aK (db^) DnvD 
nD«a (""a ""n i>toan) ^h« i>aw nD« d5)v« yn^ nnai> db^ ^Kip pi 
i>ax 'iDW iTMn miDn db^h 5>a« X''^ ^"^P Q^^f») ^^ '^'^'via 5>y 
vb 5)a« ^a i>pn |o )^no D^5>yBn oinKi . (a""^ ""i inoK) B^n ^em 
i« nayn pn ii>^r vi^yB' 'oii^a (''n ''^ yBin) ii>^a^ vi>y i^noai icy 
^^^B' w rrrr loyoB^ (''n '"o k^'d) p^5>y iT.t nrn n^ani B^oa ^Dvn 
piTtD anaB^ no nym /wni -nta naann aaniD kipib^ i^"""! ,H^m i« 
ni^i^DK i>a« ^i>pn p my wfcWDi . (x^a ''r a^^m) d'»d%-i ^na^ ania 
b'^n ^ax^ ]ai /''a ""n yB^n) y^nn bzm p i>y ("'o a"^ iTyB^) pK 
iM ^iK^vDi ppi> n«no inyn payo m b ^a /''n ''a na^«) noim 
ni>a:-4ayB^ loa ^n Yd n>yB^) j^nttn ni>aa nj^ax pi ^i^5>diki i>i)DiK 
i>a«n vi>y iB^ai pi /a^^ ''n rroT) i>a3 ni>yni ntDto ,iddto wn 
^iDipDa im«aaB^ im b'W p|inB^ yiTB^ oy pnyni tdbti (a'^a y^ av«) 
i^axn^i i^yenn p:a ««Dai . a«a^ v5>y nB^a n« rbrxn rvh tdd naai 
pin im TDBnn aiD nnn i>ani ^nr ni>in {^'^ fb nns^ia) laa bv 
DK1 ,iDvy n^DBD i^aKnom laiwion ^a nn ^lomaN w nB^n jaK 
pDD pK ^yennm i>p i>yDn Jj*"! ,pnn«ni pBtcin paan niB^ iD^aon 
rwn paytD ib^ ^hto l k5> noin ^^nxB^an nB^^^n niB^i> lo^aon a'^aB^ 
nttDi pvm rht^ :iD iai nvn oy ^nan nitcvD Kin i>anB^ ni>^iwi 
f'^ n^B^na) inB^K n^B^ i>aK noKi ^no'^ni n^am ^h^'w^ i>^i ,*»iana 
^a Xa^'D ''K K^D) Tin i?Dn la^anx bw ainaB^ no -ikud nni^ /o''^ 
^TB^an aioi nnw 5)^n B^«-^a Ka jnain^i) noK^i wanw yoB' -iB^xa 
X«^^ a^a n^Bwna) oyoB^ ^anK.Ki> loa na^aK aio Ki>. noi5>a /<i> >t3y 
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Tiajn WK nb p • innK ib^3 mh 'irh n*wp riyh^ 16 DytDr 
^ /3 ,u< ^ o . DipD 5>M m-w nain pm X'^ k^d dt) 'ui ik3 

Km o /D''^ r^ CB^) inw n-ir i>aK wnoK3 oyon pi ^^2 vT^ w) 
tt/xv ^Kpoe^ b ^njn r^ Dnnnj^ txm tok li^to ^npr to r6*5>r 
in fK TDK i^to (n"'^ "'T a^D) r6 pK p ion nro nowD pi . nan 
^)K TOn i>aK • m i>3 ^nop ia« n^^n nMi .namv noD nb niro^ 
a^'D nnsvna) wmx d^o^w 5>3k p^jn yiii«6 m nan aro a'ns t» 
1^ IBwn yni«Dn i>ai (^^ n''^ a^'c^) ^^k n»i>« ncv i>aK (K^'a 
niTKB^ lanar naai . nr pn nny nriK poyi oi^ipa nan ^i> r« "*io» 
K5>a m IK (''^ a^'D n>B^Kna) iKa yi^ loa i^'ki pn db^ r« »^ r^^ 
anai onpw n^ \ir\isi anian dki /k''^ a^'a db^) ^iyoe^ ^riK im i^'ki 
rho 5>a nriK o nKn Di>iKi . rrsn p w^r^ )b nam r^ /^^^ ^W>tw 
tri^jnDn lytD^ pin ,nan w? hb^y\ /cy^n'o nn>wi a^TO noKo Ttw: 
loa nniK Tyi>i> idodh inoi^D i>aB^ ny Drp!> KNn nbisn mw lacrm 
noKa vhn rh^ d: /d^^i noK pya in6^ to oy mc^ rm pnoK 
na TOna ni>^i>Bvi noi5> miani (^n ^o n^etcna) o'^inno Dsni>Ki> Ki>n 
ni>^tm nriD a^^nn^B^ na nona avnn ima^ D^oyei pvnn htd a^^nn^B^ 
(i^'D D'^a DB^) nnK ^hk ^an /i"'^ rf ^ db^) nan ^''^d Ki>D^n ncKa 
103 bn lanan inKa^ onsyei /rf'i n^'a db^) nrn m^n oy >aVnn 
Ki> DKI ^:ii HKan nnpyvan (K'^a n'^a db') t6 dk ^ann ^"'^ rvhtnn 
onuai BHpn nsoa nioipo TOaai dbhm nB^Ka (K'^a n''> db>) nynK 
: a^nom nb^n D^oyoi a^^nnoni i>i5)yn itD>0B^ ^Jjbid neoa 

PO DB^ KIHB' D>3D i>a i>y HKnil /K"^ "1 B^iTB^) WK n« i>K .UK 

a^>iTO JTiTB^ T«^ ^' t'li noii> nryii>i> Daoirw no Kin ^i>iKi /no 
DB^ HTB^ ,niK»D^n nioB^a nBn jaK ^nano D^pnea i^onpHB^ tod 
/npDi vniij>aD n«D dk vniao nyp nvo dk ''"^Dn p pen mi^ rmn 
i>y i^^n ,p''rni 5nD''^:ini ^^i^n num riKnin ni^nn yn^B^ iA Tnv pi> 
DBnnB^ D^ny nowB^ loa ^niaTin rrt mw pB^n ^no^D lo^aon to 
lanaBf 10a vnii>^aoDB^ nvo /nen ^d^'ib ryi>a Knpan n&n pDi> ob^ 
ry^a Knpyi ^hJ? ^i^'^p ^mo jn^ rb^o pid^d kihb^ o^Koinn 
Knpan pob pi ^o^a ""i h^dt) tod nm inoKa ^niDD ■did^'io 

* Nuyz. ■ Pumejre. » Suflet 
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nr "f? txr\w n^'X^ ^niTO ntroo nro iiw ^niwi ipK' * ni^i^'^D^ 
TO Kin w:iB^ nnw dw (a'^ k''* "'j^ rroT) mw r^vo i3«5^ 

TK1 ,P wx Bf'w 5>Dii ruw rrn d'tmi /id nKnirt5> Kin nrniK 

nK'to ••3 ^D^pnM \3iD^pw TO Dv »|i>''Kn HIM wjnin naa .1K3 
^-Dyn 5>3a i5) Dnsnn m<n3 ^iitk e^ne^ nKnm bv niDx6 nn3 
nnn o^DOD^n bi> 5>5)ttn yaon i^: mai jfi'iD^n p rrrre^ nr ^kd 
. mJ? ThK tn«^ nnn D^D»:n i>Di> i^han yaon nnw • fi^onn inw 
eniDe^ b rK«^ ninya nn ^\3:in ^m t6 ;\^rhy ^aa nw^ nr b bx 
DTM {KM noiK /bb^^t) noTpnn nw wonpne^ nnxi ^wt3 nayn 
yam iiD nnn obe^ ,n^n «w nnai Knai nnai nui nwa ^a 
oy ,na^n nn^na n^n> d5>3 p^yt^ iD^aonK^ nn ^pe^n noaona nnKi> 
.nn^nai nina Kin i^inan piyn 5>aK /lann d^^d nma nnn nvn 
^D i>an ^a ^^inK m nnn one^ D'^^WKin rns^K^a nKiao nnv n:ni 
/inn^ nayi D^^aK na^o 'I'liai pKa nein Kine^a rwr^ DiKn 
nn^na i^yo ia b^ Kna pi ^^d niDB^ kw^ n^p: Koian -iKme^ ny 
Kna •!«« ovn pi) /''^^ nnsvna) 'n Kna n^e^ia o^'iy noK ^a 
"TO wn\i^ /ira paono inK nnana mn {2"^ "'n onai) d\i5>k 
Xya nKB^ nionan oy ia uniB^ Kine> ^nn iiD ^i>aD D^'iy DnKn 
po bJ? ^a ,poi po i>aai pKai D^DK^a pnn pi ^nma dhd i5>nani 
a>aD DiD^ipn iai>n iw . o^i^on nKW innjDi li^^ao ^Dity inan e^ 
r^ ycnn^) n^ i? nKiai ,Bwa i^yan nnK p^yi ! ini3>tm k^ noKn 
Kia n^y nnn jj^na Kna nn /db^) WK^n i? n\ni i>nKnai Xi^'o 
,Dan ai> i^y ni>y« T'k rom /n^nai nnina tw^^y /Y'a K'^a i>Kptn^) 
tnoB^ nKB^ Dy Dn^ i5> pw^ ha^ piyi> i:k^^ \£nn i>yDn b^db^ ^a 
B^B^ DniD D^onipn wb^ i3i> ni ^nKnn pirni> \n Bn:nn pKi ^Kna 
nKiao nnai Kna oinKi . nnna t'^^jo no onn no oyo Kna B^niB^a 
nKaK nnai Kna rnB^i> ^y>anai /"'n r^^ kV) b^k Dai^ ma miDKa nr 
B^nB^a pi nnK po ik iiD pn Kna BHB^a pK ^^a nKaKi ^nnv nt b 
loa p^i>yn iiD nna ^a vi'f pb^ Dn^nBTi li^Ka ^Bnne d5>b>^ ^ai /ina 
nnK 5>a nNn D^nKB^^n nB^onn p nnK 5>a ^ai /lovn ik D'^ny DB^an 
^nayn 5>aa o i>5>aai ^on^^Ki do^d one nnK i>a nnni /nn loa :id 
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Tiajn ^iTK t6 |3i . ^nn« y^v^ nb 'inb nie^ rh>b^ t6 oytDr 
jpr\ /3 ,u< ^ o • o^pD ^M nvw n3in pm /"'^ k^o dt) 'w ik3 
r^3 aima o «i> note p^e^ loa ii>K noii) pa: p o ,m^ ntDnm 
Km >3 /tD"'^ r^ ce^) ^T\tm nnr i>aK wnoKa oyon pi /'n tD^^ D«r) 
m^ ^Kpoe^ i>y ^njn tk onnnj^ txm tok ^i>io ^npr no rixh^ 
in rie ntDK i^to (n''* ''t a^'D) ni> pK p i>aK ^rro nowD pi . -un 
^)K non i>aK » m i>3 ^nop p« mn nMi .namv hod nb niro^ 
a'^o n^evna) wmx d^d«w i>aK p^jn ,i3i«6 nr nai aro d^'to t» 
1^ IBwn yniKon b^) ^n 1''^ a''e>) ok nsobn ncv ^aK (K^'a 
niTKC^ unar naai . m pn nny nnK poxn oi^iya nan '^b r« "idk 
Kb m IK r^ a'^D n^Bvna) iKa t^^W loa i^'ki pn db^ r« «^ f»^ 
anai onpw dk^ enno anian dki /k''^ a^'a w) oyoe^ oik loa i^'ki 
ni)D 5)a nriK ^a riKi Di>iKi . n^Dn p rrc^e^ ii> nam pK /i5>k li^cv 
tri^yon lyo^ pi>i ,nan DVp iji'aai ^^no nnnai a^^no noKO Ttwi 
10a nniK Tyi>i> iD^aon irroinD i^ac^ ny Drpi> knt n5>on hkw lacrm 
noKa t6n nbrD w ^^^pi noK p^ya iry^ ntD oy me^ m /\dh 
na TOna ni^^iwi noii> n:iam (^n ^o n^etcna) ooine Dmi>K5> Ki>n 
nWtm nro a^nn^u^ ^a nona avnn imy D^oysi pvnn nro a>^nn^B^ 
(f 13 0^3 D55f) nnK mK ^an /i"'^ rf ^ w) nan ^''^d »b&*n incKa 
103 i>an lanan inKa^ Dnsyei /rV'i n'^a db>) nrn b^kh oy ^aVnn 
Ki> DKI ^:i HKan nnpyvan (K^a n^a n^) t6 dk ^ann ^''^ rr5>vnn 
Dneai impn ^nooa nioipD noaai dbhw new (K^'a rV"^ db>) nynK 
: a^noni ni^yn D^oyei a^^nnoni i>ii>yn id^db^ ^Jjbid neoa 

PO DB> KIHB^ DOD i>a b HKnil /K''^ "l B'^TC^) WK n« i>K .UK 

T>inD iTiTB^ T«^ /'^''w nDii> myii>i) oaoiw no Kin >i>iKi /na 
DW nn5> ^niKTOin niDB^a -w^ \m ^nano o^pnea wonpm^ nco 
^vnpDi vnii>0D nvD dk vniao nyp nvtD dk ^non p pon rrtb rmn 
5>y i^^'n ,p%ni Jjo^'oni tiij^'nn num nKnin ni>nn v^:^ \:h inv pi> 
DBnne^ D^ny noK^c^ loa ,niamn nr niw j\\£^n no^o lo^aon no 
lanae^ 10a vnii^^ootDe^ nvo /non 'd'^id ryi>a Knp^n ^nan po5> og^ 
ry^a Knpyi ^i>ai> iKnp ncva ^nw n^iioi na^o Kine^ o^Kcinn 
Knp^n pob pi ^(D'^a ''i n^on^) n^o nm inoKa .moo •oib'^io 
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nr "f? txr\rw nn3n> ^na^ro "m/cod nro niw finpzn ^p^ ^rhf'^D^ 
TO t6\ w)\ffh nnw dw (a''^ «''^ "'j^ rrtDT) mw r^yo txm 
•na^n i>3a noaonn ^a ^nian »>n n^no 5>aK ^e^nw nr niKiin 
T«i /?^ rate e^n^^ Jjdii nato rrn tD^Tfini jm nKnin5> Kin nvnix 

i«wa ^D ^D^pTM wonpne^ ntD oy ni>''Kn ni«a lajnin naa .1K3 
^nayn i^aa ii) on^nn nxna ,nnK js^nc^ n«nvi i>y niDx6 nvn: 
nnn D^ooDan i>3i> 5>i)ian yaon ans^a nrai ^p'^onn p n^n^B^ nr ^kd 
. nai> THK triB' nnn D^oaaan bJp 5>han yaon 'into . n^onn mm 
B^DB^ b pKB^ 'iiaya nn ^laaivn ^ea Ki> ^wnb^ ^aa nwa nr 5>a i>ax 
onaa |Kaa noiK /li^i^Dn nonpnn nxr wirrpne^ nnxi ^i3T3 ^nayn 
yaoi aiD nnn Di^ae^ ,nan «w nnai Knai nnai nui ma o 
Dy ^nann n^na n>n^ th^ }[^^}ft^ iD^aon^^ nn ^jwshn noaona nn«b 
.nn^nai nina ton i>inan payn i>3K ,nann lya^D nnna nnn nvn 
^D i>an ^a pnK aiD nnn nrw D'^awKnn ms^Ba nwao nnv nam 
/inn^ neyi o'^aaN na^D 'inui }*n«a nam fcon^^a nwB^ on«n 
nn^na bo u b^ nna pi ^id niDB^ kw^ n^pa KDian ikbt^b^ ny 
«na "TB^ ow |d5) X'^x n^Bvna) 'ai wna n^Bvna D^'^y nox ^a 
nna dbw ^nra paDno nnx nnana nan (a'l) '"n o^nan) d\i5>« 
Xya n«B^ nionan oy ia ^niB^ KinB> >nn aiD hb:so D^'ny Dnfc<n 
po i>ai> ^a ,ro> r» i>M^ P«3^ o^DB^a pnn pi ^niana ono i5>nani 
a>aD o^Dnipn ia5>n yn) . o^a^on ikbid nn3Di i^nao 'n:^'^ han b^ 
r^^ yBnn^) nv i? nsnai ,Bnana bvtin inK r^x^ • ^nia^B^ t6\ nosn 
ft(ia Ty inn B^na «na n^i /db^) vnKvn i? n^m rnxnai /f ta 
,Dan J? bv rhr yt^ nam ^nn^nai nnina oaoy .Cf a K^'a i^Kprm) 
BiDB^ nt<B^ oy Dm )b t^tw haa payi> latwi^ Bnan i^yen BnoB^ ^a 
B^B^ oniD onampn oaB^ iai> m ^-wnn pirni> pn Bnann pNi ^Kna 
nwao nnai «na oi^iKi . nnna payo no omi no oyta wna B^niB^a 
•wa« nnai «na B^nB^i^ ^ranai ,f n r^^ k'^b^) b^« Dai> na niDNa m 
B^nB^a pi nnx ina i« aio pn «na BHB^a px ^a nwto ^nni^ nr i>a 
iDa p^i>yn aio nna >a yny ;Di>a twi^sm "hto ^Bnna oi^B^'' ^ai ^nna 
nnx !>a mn D^nwB^an nanann p nnK b >ai jmo^n i« D^ny OB^an 
^nayn i>aa o ^i>aai ^d^b^w do^o ono nnK b nnni /nn loa aiD 
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noii) inK nni ^ m pm prv^po Dw!>y onyp d^^w d^^id nw: 

31D nnn on r'yn w dw n^ll T^ ^1 ^a p^'iy iioa m 
pirn r^ ^ii*i^a jwoae^ no ^ai) ^u enDne^^K^ no ^di ainp nrw 
*r^ pw^ ^3 nn ,u rDrnraB^ no fea anp po nnn aw notowD 
r\H ^nnon ^5 nofco ppnpn Tina ni^ena Di«n neiw imen 
D^^W Xn'^ K^'a naiM) one^ mnen tk3 ("I) k^d nnwna) neon 
DID 13 r« P"*^ "^^^^ pmiK^ no nn^Dn Tai ini iKi i>M b^ 
nun 10 inynn pi X«^^ ''^ D^nan) D^aivn mniai /n^'D r^ nnwnn) 
nu nni^ Dy >niwDii pi ^n nnana ypipn Tin {Y^ «''o nnwu) 
nn^i^ nnD^D T3 Tpns noK n«Do jai ,iapn Kinc^ ^jc n^D D^i>n) 
o^DTii Dnr noi5> pDB' ny anp po nnn rhn wb\t^ bh^^t^ O ''i 
. noni3K lob new on^M i^non e^ tk ^bwo ,px pnn iod 
^a tnea bfcc ^"inv t*i«« ^'hk tnc^ "hw b^n^ n^ni nia eniOTt 
/nnna p^y wiokb' 10a fi^ljyn inKim aio nvn Dy ^a ^noiK ia wkt 
p«n ypipa w^k dki /iTen p:yo nui nia oy Kin ainpn uid nyi 
^^nwo DB' nan |ai j»^y P|niB« db^ nai nvn Dy ,nan nn^an i>a« 
poia nDin ("^ K^a n^evna) nnrn ntan n« ^nnen ^a o'^ny two: ^a 
pKB^ O "^3 yijnn^) wa pnwi i>a n« niDni> nowi X^n ""i n5>n^) 
Dyon bx ^pfco nntci nnia iiBni> ita D^i^non oniKB^ Dyon 
note ^^i^non j*^v «in m ^a ^n^nniDi pnwn ^i^iy main in5^i> 
^T^KK IBPI B^^iB^ai /OB' fcwoin i>ai (o''* r^ nanoa) 'iai ion naion 
«in DnaB' mc^ ivm ^^inie^o Kinef nen p^yo nr i^ma jto w5> ^m 
loa IK0 i>ini »|ni5WD aio a'^a nan nvn oy ^lain main wot p^y 
nKtn nninn nK nga nciD 5>wn no« piy ni>M a^'K >«o3i ^ 
/"'a '"a pipan) nin^n bv ifcci X^n fa db^) aoM nxa X""" "'^ O'*^*!) 
b\£^ lama neny «inB> i>yiB pi ir^y ps ^nan bhboi nwao 5>a ^a 
i>Bf lama o^a: Kine^ ^^v "imm nfiin Kine^ non 1^ ^nan iniK 
,iaina oioa mw Dinoi nnoi »iw no i>a reiDi n^ni ^nan ini« 
po po iaina«r no niia Kin nrai JSpy\ "TTin bhb' my enwe^ loa 
^inino poiyai Tina o^a^ ^onxn mo \tr\tb nvme^ ""o o'^ny »a ^nva "nt 
TiiK looinB' t6) ]2b H)n^ inKio :nwii> inii>nniOTia )b p^dd^ Ki> ^a 
Do^o noai mniD^ 'no namo King' nyni> lama oia^ bK p'^v 
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m x^J? piD po nvvn o'^zn ^nvjn D^pnijn on^ai n^^a^ nitDvyo 
ny nwma no nina^i ib^ iin 5>fc< D^a^ nntn /iniw nTnna mT 
rwsnn p nnw ^Wiinn p nroo /innD»i roo nrw in? nne' p^e^^e^ 
ni^n ini i>jn ^nfiDo pKi> oikh H133 D^:nDn i5>t<D nni^ .i^Dern 
»n K1W ,ton nn:e^ re^ onsn mno pya nTDon nKto ""a now 
b nw3 /DKi>oni p^pn mai /i^^y p nm Tra b i>i>Mi ^nantD 
^n3n5> p*! han p^y pKi ,i>n3m iiDD rm^ ch))^ wnv "^^ my 
/\y^ w "p-w nDD nnno 5>3 ne^^ m ^a ni^j^i ^nrntD nan nnain 
nta^ nofco rm ne^ pnaon p^y nvo aniai> pnn Kim .ny^no K^a 
w^jy nvn oy nwn nnmn ntp nns ^a ni>3i a^'K . 'wi nin5>n i>y 
nvnn oki .naitD nan inam inn>na p^i>yn \3oy mn .nTon ainpn 
nwan pin ;3>Dnn: on njnanm iwisnn o ^nano nan ntnan niDK 
^ie^ oy Ml ^Bf^ mc'a nMKB^ loa nso o^ann: o^^^^y ennern 

Dfrea nKW ni^n Dn5> drv^k^ to nw D^i>:yn i>y m >a ynn niyi 

TOnn i>ai nnnm nmDn laem ^n^iooi nuo Kintj^ nw^ oinm oino 
, iMoyi> ni^vn nw c^a dm nm2 dn D^i>fiw dwdk^ ni)K bi /ni) 
nKaon 5>y ^a ^wnoKB^ no i)aD nhyni . nnr i^kk K^n«r tnc^ y>inai 
nniai Knai ^^^m Kine^ ii) nD«^ /noNn '•i>ae^ nwn ^d5) Dwyn 
pe^a my ikvo^ dki /nboi n^ntDi nnifii onim neim i>naoi e^nDoi 
Itoa ftiaiDin ynwi nby:i \xnpw no ^d a'^K /i^rr p pn^nn m nvo 
p^p\ Dip) DKp wDa ^n^ai ma oy nrw po nnn wm^ ^n^a c^nw 
T^^Kni) i>aiK t6 ^a /nr ^y e^^im m man ,niKa w:ivaK^ to nn 

: n^Dn 
«i) ,nTM DK p»^Kn p^on dk nitDtj^ p^^ kvo3 «5> nuD d: ,/D^ 

nr nsm ^nat i>y K^a nnena wfc«D Ki>i /r^ k''^ d^ddw) ^i>via i>y 
nv otsna D^pmyo D^an« *(l)DtD^5> o^i>inan nvn nvo d^^k^ jD^oa 
• D^nrun n«B^ p^ p vn^) jn^ w /won m wi> yima nap^n nax 
bam /r'^tD n^'a n^cvna) nyn^ wi) ^k\ rh\Ki Dnr::n nitD^m jdi 
iTH^ p:yB^ nwaoi /"'k n^ n^yc^) rrnn «i>i nnK no ^a itDa pimi> 
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w^nun ^3 jm^^ cnw liiDjw Ttob non p'^pbn ^an pnn ro Kin nr 
X^^n m^) r6v)a ypnp o'idkd ypnpn T)i>n pui pwo u ibw^w i>'r 
• (Y'o f OB nii>n«) n^na5> i« j6Di> raoc^ "^y now nw 
nrw «i>« DB^ 1^ /nrfv tr^^^y u nw ^ntDpn o m ntn .J^^J 
an? ^ntyhyi nann niDD^nnn «im nrw m py »3 nn .nioa 
paa lae^w nnn min ^fcctwn Kin ^d wi> noi ,tajl n^ cnw^ 
D^KcniB' D^jDian ^a foi , (n'a n'^a ''a 2""^) pyaai nyaa Knp* inni 
rm^nb 0)paiD n«^w nniv ^y on ^Dna ^^ ^roi D^nc^n d^tvdi 
pi /iiyaiD niKipi niyaai rr^^:^ nniv i>y dw ly ^Doni niKcwn 
niD^a nwon i>y on ^Dnw m ownev »^ ann p|D3 mwa 
,ni>Ka nniv hiwot nwoa rvh) . Ca ^''d nnwna) yaa Kip3 /iij^^a^i 
.(n''i> iVa moe^) o^y^aa nyan« ce^ a^na rrtb ixm 
HK^B^ \3K^ ^Tomax pin ^ea Dw^a re i>ian e^c^ niaya i>aK 
nyaao nnwh ^lyaai yasi nyas ^mb i«npi j?Jp nnw oea ni>K 
p^yn p Di>i«i /»iDK^ pn nrtD kvd: kS • D^aai y^aa nrwrn /iiyaaoi 
(n"^ I'^tD K^'e^) i>iNB^ nya: Tiooai nya: nap^n «'nai «vd3 d^^iwvi 
nyaao ^3OTi ^lyaim d'nnn D^ani>i (""n ''n yenn^) niinyn nyaa 
(a'^ n'^D n^B^na) y^aan Kiro^i /B^5>«mi /''o n^a nitDB^) oni) mj^n niyxiDi 
(a'1> •Y'a niDBf) D'^yaa hb^b' (a>DB db^) ^loan y^aa ^y^aa m) 

: {^n n^ nnsT) p^ o^Ki>o o^yaa 

DOT • hvh nbnn vh yn^i nnonm ^oan o^dd nrw po m w .^^il 
ni5?aa b^on ^^y nTMm • O ^''^ hidb^) naaan n>a pe^m im^n 
Xd"^ k"^ n^Bt<ia) 'ai DV ^naja inyon n'^yi /i^'a ''a rpon^) nbty^ ^a a^a 
nte naaa r\t:h bpn p n'hvtn p\ . pirni> Dn^i> pn niDOia lAn pw 
enann pi /k^ a^a n\rs^) aaa^ aaa d«i i^yean pi /^^ db^) sni^K 
^naaa aaa ^a ^laoD \bv^ db^ nara kJw /"^ a'^a rr*Dy) ^nan ^aaao 
aaan^ i>yfinnni /"'i a'^a niDB^) b^kh n^ao aaai (I'^ta "r^ n^rtna) 
inare nwo an o ibidb' an i>i>aai ,{"1 ^'''^ ^''^i^) imn DY»a oyn 

:na«i>Dn n«r nwia 
(n^^ ^1 ^i)B^) i)^Da «in nan twioi db^i /awin nann npan po •113*7 
nxan ^a ^nopn nD«B> rei /r^ n^^ nanDa) p^Kfi nan ••«vio 
5>aK /nyn ^Bi> npB^ nr nan ^npB^ Kin nan nwnni noN Kin nann 
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jpTDK minn ^^tob i^ennMi ^npe^ d« hdk d« nni 5>3 5>y nn^ 5>3n 

no« D^i^yen pi • nwni loipoa ntOK n^^ta niyn nijn^nai D^jn 

Knp3 D3 p^ya ^2 i^nynine^ loa /k'"^ ''r e^n^ts^) d^3I5'^ ^nD«y aan 

tD^pnaa wnwae^ idd dk^ pi n^yai ^i>yB {nyam ^:iran 

THK |nD 5>y n5>\-ivn a'^a nnvK^ idd didh i^ip nonr^ nnvo .*)m 
D1D1 liWflDi ,n««i>n:K ni>^nvn i>yi p«i)D3n ryi>a lanofco lanDo 
nDi5)3 /a'^a ""n d^dbib^) in^a« nnm nnmo ("a ''i dito) nnn 
mnn yywn^ nc^fcOK^ Di>VN yiT )^ ro b^b^ niayai /an'^a^n i^did 
: (d""^ k^'d iTy«5^) nmn irmop ^n^mi> non bnp v^^ 

^i> wn anw an nojo d^d«5^3 hidb^ pn nto okw «!> .Un 
(k"'^ D'^a n^yc^) D^ana noru loa p)trh enna D^anm (''o ''a na^K) 
yaxi B^^iB' i>K i«o ainp B^n^n nn /i^'a ""a a'^o) D^an D'^ne^ 
:Dn«n n« a^vyo Di ^n^on noi yn avy noiy n'^ya Kin ann "^a 
^y nain: ni>o kmb^ mn ^1x^2 laynin naa •HH .KHTT J11K 

: (''a ^ 5>«ptrr) dv5> nn ii>^Si kvd:k^ noi ,dk^ |W nmx 
oa^ Kn loa ^ii> -lanDn i>y Tyni> nam: ni)D pn laa^K nr Da .KH 
:(a^D r^D bnpttv) nam Kn /a'^a r'^o n^wna) ynr 

niain la^ayiy jiaai X^^^ I'^a n^ye^) D'^aaie^ D^nn pn «VDa «!> .HTn 
: DnDaoanD onvn nya nynn non oneai D^an le^y^ ipino ^ni>a ^ 
naiiD Kin anai /ihna naiaa i^yien )wiw nan i>yiDi> naio .T)T 
(k"^ ""a n>Dn^) pnr i^i>K ^aan (''a k""^ "ffvd) pn? to p5wi /lyn^ 
oninK D>nr nnya (n^'a K^'a ^i>B^) nNT nt nwini /db^) pnr ^ai 
b\H\ff bv DyDm {Y^ d'"' db^) i^ay tib^h d^td oa (K'^a o'^^p D^Snn) 
DK D^i^yen p dw . (''n n'^ap db^) D^ainrn D^on nnK bp\£^ . iny^Di 
(o^'a ""a nnDT) nnr ^"'^ i>K ^a /«"'' if'^ hidb^) Dn^5>y nr nB^ nana ,^pn p 
{Y'* K^a niiDB^) inyn i>y b^k n^p ^ai i>^yDn pi . nop njc i>p85^ i^ 
onoKa nr BnB^a nann ib^hb^ {jt^'ni /''^ "'d nn:na) tan^i>y win o 
nBny Kin noivy naiaa nynn nBnyn o nn /laiBTi len ttd nnon 
(o^'a n^a nn^vna) nna apy^ npi inoKa a^i^Dn ^nynoi • ynn n^5>ana nniK 

* riH^, **FpD n:wo 11," fol. 273, fol. aa. 
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Tm Dyom ^iti i» m \tnvo Kin nn D5>un pw cne^D ma *3 
in'ya nnv 't'wk nninn cnnani /ihii n^ai nwa nwi 3py^ 

'oa m p:xa yit^n 'Do^nio ^wpmm vn^i>i ^an pyni> ^narwn 

iroc^ i>T'n oinKi .fr k''^ tnpi) imn nxi pn k»3 kIj .11)1 
on D^nrnn nuDB^ o i:nwvii> \yb^T\) ^nnnoi nnn pe^n nain 
nnnni> n'^n n^nyiy nw itD^^^ tnp^ noi> onDxa /nKn^n nxo 
nnDn ininK5> nirnh ro^^ lanw nvo p Knp: ^njnoi »5>tnB^^ 

^riDpn DDnn ia ana no «rwn m m'^ .♦BOa j^K idk .^711 
rrn^r oaoin m me^ ^a m^ ^i pin /I^wk ia aviM new 
n3H3 njn^nn kw tw ,n\pob Dipoo nain hk onxn p^va rnio 
pun prtcnn mpoa pan Kvin nain n^n^co ^jona k5>k ^nan i>a Kh 
•rnn njmn wn nra nvpn pe^nc^ nr niaa nswi inann int ^a ^n 
/)rn plan pan© w Kinco widki ^ptn pm pano db^ Kinc^a oipoo 
mia "aion ncw^ loa ^inn3«; jmom inw nrron inann Kin 
X^^D V'^ K-ipi) crnKn nK ivi>m noK m^m ma DoniDO nniN-n ^nKn 
D^pnpDi TD1 ney Dy pm pian n^pa D^ano Dn D^^aKmr ytrv ^a 
ii>y3 rvhrrt moh D^K^pai> D^onifio m nnw , ww DniK djtjdi 
mrtm rwho^ Kin i^r^n i5>apB^ im i>y3n iniK ^a /""o ^^ Dnan) 
^njy i>yu e^ pin ^nw niyina prn piai oa^n i>aia ipiaia 
niyin ia pKe^ Kinn pKa iin^n i^y^n i>y ^a nn ^nnK ni:x56 
nniva innw /mnmr nep myo nry Kin bM nep oie^ kS ^b 
(^n ""; niDB^) T^^n iro ybv^ bp ttdk /enpc^K D^Knip wmKts^ no 
n^Dni> K5>e^ Dam ^a nn ("'n d''^ D^nan) yv^ p i>nan i>B^3i oyoD 
bv oinKi ^pinntDi) nyi^y^n i>B^ Dn^i>n wy:^ dk ^a ^onnu wbv^ 
rv2 npi^ ni>mn anyn c^Knr onoaon *d^ a^nnon p n\n nyi^nn 
nMai Dnu lovy d^b^p Kin o ,p^D tit inyni> |nui ii>y3 hk 
inyni> in^ ii>y3 b^k »i5>b^ noK p^ /nyni> iTa wnwi p^pn iniKO 

• vatt "WO V^T. • ^'Hi «pa» nm -idhdh. 
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• bevy n'^H'^nJ? d:i mpoa Doorn ni^fcci ,ann pi^b^ oyoa (*r ""n nn) 

TOpni 2m nana onpNi Dnwn ^a m ^idb^ ^?«D3 p^ym tsne^n 
n^^TO ywH \^hrr\ noKS JTllPPiD Dni« iNip ikd D^jn 3^3 dhk^ 
,i3^i>»< D3 ami p ^3 (^''3 ""a rryc^) niDoyoni nivi>TOn (""t ''j ninar) 

nai>i> ivn^OTi ,Tyb a'^noB^i Knp:n "h^^ d^dt '»jk^ Tin o^pmai 
nr payoi , ^aon n^pn p d^:3k d^^^piid dh ii)jo db^ inipn:^ DniK 

X«''^ n"^ n^B^K-n) ik^ tv^^hd C': ni) ^rx) T>vi>n niaa3 n: nir« 
Mono 3""; Kvoa ^3 /ir nv3 m D^pi>n ^:8r w owen dhb^ d« 

p|B3a Kim pv'^Bi wbnn ^kd prn pm db^ nipm vnicvyB^ v^^mb 
tn2f{)n HK Ti) npi n»«B^ u^i>Bm piBn ii^n ddipdd Dy^atDi D3 in:n 
yiT pr ^i>3 i>y (o""^ Y'' d^obw) Dniv^bn n« np>i («''3 ""2 2''^) 
ViTB^ ny Di«n ^pno im3 D^prn D^nai nvi^nn MB^y n\TB^ Di>VN 
D'^wn w« nB^^a ^^iDsa kihbo D^yyoriDi p« dikhb^s D'^pim vpi>n 
IBV1 ^3 bv DiKii BOihj' na^oiwD ryb3 vr\py\ nm ^labvK dj Ton 

: 0^3131 D^3T1 D^p1B^31 niyVlD V-DK1 

p DM /wrn nyana D^i>yD3 ib^db^ no ^3 noiK m laruinB' nnNi 
Dm Doy pSTD mn db^ ^3 layninb /"'i ''n yBnn) ontD j^bn i)pn 
'n^ nam Xa''3 k""' d^-dt) u np3ii>i \y\w im /ii>DiD pi3i n 
D^'ytc ^3 X''^ ''^ 'T^^^) "1^ ^^^n r^^ ^3 |3i ,Dno pnyai yyiann 
p D«i pr3Ki> ^Dy n3i /nn^n3^ ynon nan n^rn n«yinn vi>y nB^pB^ 
p vip^ny^i inpna^ 'n^ Dm o X''" ^''^ ^^^ )^™ '"^^ f^'i^ ^J'san 
noK* nBVD j^ayn poa nnr nn pi>DiD pun na pirn wn dki nnvn 
D^a3Kn HK ivbm K»a Biann p Di>1^n . nr nSr i>3i i^v^ai nnaai pnya 
C'n D""? D^i>n) v'^ cnwa ^""^ ^a^n intDNi • vriBne ^031 ('"d i""^ tnpi) 
th&io nm^ ntB^ (o''^ rT^ db^) ^3 yen o ^avi>m (^^ "'i db^) ^B^a mhn 
hnw m{i>n«i Dye pi ♦ ^B^aa rh'^^sn /aWn DnnK niDipoa noNO 
YniDvyi »|Dian p dki ♦ iDipoa ibhw wi^anB^ id3 (""n ""r db^) dpt 
i« ("^ n"'^ ^hw) nitw apm lan 713-0 nr *3 («^^ n^a myB^) j^bir 
Xa^^ rfb myB^) ^niDiry i>3. naB^ p ik (""^ K^'a D^i^n) n^an nicw 

VOL. XIX. X X 
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DfrpnM nipm WH ninnK'^i nitonoi nnp-o Dnro mow ^a w 
hM pn'^nvbn) orrpiD b dhik p^^d dikh rr.TB^ iy yaon irna 
noKi pbi ^^non jo rwy^n nyo^^ ^lyu^ Ki>B^ nimoB' nf?o^D on 
n^ye^) ^pi>pp TriDvyi ib^w ninvnva rarm nyw^n pD ^a /ir len i>y 
DIM) ^hx inafco iDu nvni> pjcn nbyiD nao mn mn ^3 (x"'^ n'^J 
nynn ^^ai) na^yn bf^ noKc^ no ^a ^^k idik pin ^aon nioiwi i>y 
DV Kin TKB' (D"^ pa^y) wnt^k ^'^ w^^isnm idik n^i b^ ^""kx 
plan wai) pan^ wjiy pwc^ 'n^ orn nxtD cpa^r wn Kim pn 
i^yi^nm now hntb^ ny ^ni^nu^n n^y«ra nc^^B^ p^on p^ya pi>Bio 
"•i^n in Bp^aB^ loa ^btohi jOB^m }iyn p wv^i>nrn idk dk loa 
l^Ti^ pvi'n'' iyDi> 13a d^pb^ ny ("'a d'^p D^i>n) y-i dikd ^''^ 
pi ,Dmv noao mi (''n k"'^ ^i>BTD) )6m nnvo pnxi C'r ^d db^) 
onann db^ ^a yiT mm • * woro ni^Dna inaB^a naB' no ntDto 
^ryaniBmi D'^na^n 10a nnx nvo om^B^ .^inoiTDn natxoo on o^piain 
/iivon bn pn^^n »in^v px ^a ^T^iinDa moh niaya i>i>a mD^n pKi 
ruian ba« /iD«n lan mm ^'rnivoo noiK mn p mn dk ^a 
; nyiinn isn wymn naai .Triivoa i^pam nwiyn p i:yi>nn 

p^yn moi /1W01 Wo hb^^ ninyDn OBn ^i>ni<i Tiao po .7/13 
pn i^K ^a ^i>on mnn^ uodb^ nn^a hb^^h pnn ayi> i>o i«np 
nn^B^ ny k^jdi ay mmB^ rro p w'^kb^ mD /inDino ni>nKo fiyn^a 
Ti>o nni« be '•a (''a ''n B^mB^) be nb^^ ^b^ib^ noKi ^onDBon 
i:i>bon iwa^ Kin i>yDm •(a"'^ ^n mnar) abo wm (o''^ i^'a myB^) 
{"} o''^ nvKna) . ^nmp 5>va /<ni>i?DD naiD Dianni X^''^ ''^ n^ro) 

: wi^B' i>i>03 
^nax'' TJ^^voi) "^a bp i>yDn .naKni mKn po . ax* .Tl**^?! J11K 

:^naKn ipa (K^'i'p d'^^p D^i>n) 
noK :DiB^n I'liv^ m pn 13 pKi nai) pam pvn po .Sk*^ 
D'^Bnaon p vA>pn Dnana fi'oon oi'yi Ti< "Kn .naPiDTl 
nnK po ni)nn nenf ^nopn Dann m ^a /in ,p^;nn ^ann ano D5>yr6 
(^n ''K Dnan) nninn hk nKa nB^ i>^Kin inoKa ^panm pnn p^yo 
O ''T yBnm) aB^ai i^i^Kin ibi /k''^ ""n yBnn) iv nnK i^n i>^in ^a 
i>KVi (a'^a ''n a'^o) o^naa npi i>''Kin O o'"^ o^oDir) ph w i>^n 
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f>^o^1 nD« nnw .{h'^o ^a niDC^) hbid bw) (d"^ r^^ k^'b^) nabi^ 

*»«!> Dyn HK i>i«K^ mn^i Dyon wn /TiTk^ t«i ,Dy noK dk itM 
/i«nD ^tDy D^o nn^rai n^^ivn toddh iTh m ^3 /iai B^«n nnK 
/iai nnx nDii> b\^\s^ pvn mn i):i« ^nnw joyo i>iCM p« a^'K 
p3yi ['^JVD]>7]] noK a'^HK . irra iimn Dinn nDii> lii'ts^ pr^n p^ya 
n^ye^) ly^v ^ne^ li^Ki: (h!'^ 3''^ niiM) i^t^Dn nrxi i3i>«w nev prw 
nsD be^ yn^ ^3 rm /em pvn p^yo nr Da noN^ b« X'^"' ^""^ 
ni5ryi> panm pvnn nnx i^iDniD wn'»3W nro d^kJ^d DnDanm D^K^n^n 
pann nnx nai^i^ pn /n^non B^a i>yiDi nnioa rwbx nr ^3 ^i^ba nai 
yn «in pvnn nn« Tc^n ^3 Dnon nDii> lan: d:b^ ly ^ievi> iKim 
D3n n^i> yoiB^ id3 D^D^nn p ni'^nai mty ii> »|nw d^k kI^k 
c^nv^ rx^ v6 D^DDH nvy Dyon Dnoa noKae^ ey^KB^ O^o n"' ^i>irD) 
*«3i^ nr 10K ]J? ^non neon ioD'»nK ma TnKne^ idd .b'^ijDDi 
iriDt^a ,Dn^i>y naa Daivn ^a paivno li^yenn noii^a lyiv nt5^ i5>ko 
nD«D Hioa loonK nr n«^aB^ loa ;Hxh pewn m«nn nna: n^Dn 
iB^ nnN .^ifccon nrK ncKi nr n«^a non Yv\ jmtirro ptwnn 
pn ^K ^i^n OT31 p ^3 DW1 »io wi>3i> nwao r'^ai ^lai^KU 
ontD D^^n oy ^nc^n im ^3d Dni« no^ D^nn D'^a^ay n*ani> D^mBcn 

: fv BT?m m ntsn ^nnc^on nat^inDn 

^3 infc^ni> in^v pKi ,pr i^i^tsn la^ay bx ^^atne^ 3i m m .DV 
•TDWB^ pn ^iDipD i>y B^K B^iDN BHpn noD ^iM '•isy 'no 
)'^ rv'^wia) nnnra DnDjn nn fto» ne^ nD«B^ no ^nyn ^Di>B^ /id 
nwD DnD^ D^3*nNtD Dn ^3 ,p Dnien i^npai ^r eneiD mn (n^'s 
D^3Dinn i3B>nB^ im .B'^yn loyo rr^rw Dipo nnyn !>33 pK .•^S 
IBTDn DK ^in i>aK ^bbid naybi' D^3D^n oni Dvana pB^n 
ixm n3''D nyrwi> d« /D^anD nD3o no Dye wwa dni ^nni> Dnai 
iWTB^ noi ,p>an3i ^nayn D^^v^n i'^ on^^nD ^a^w ninon ^jnD ym 
(n'^s '"T D^-rn) 'ui D^n n^Sn ^3 noto ^nnb dib^I^i D^tnn y^tns^ 
^VDB^m nun ni>nnn pn iW ^n a''^ or) k^33 lanpa Dip ^3 

XX 2 
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rn^ nD3i 1D3 ,ixn^ im &k ^3 or^y rK«y D^nni /31 ik ^3 fo 
IDy ^3 nnni /niWiDCf nDii>3 (t'^d a"^ niDC^) 'ui ^hnvd ^3 kid« 
nirri>Dni Dn^nnn wi>K ^"'b mdio ,ntrK Dyo3 |3i /dk^) nrn ^i^n 
^3 ^^j6 nni>Di pi ^nBTio w ne^ ntsib (""d ''d ijion) 'li) WKon ^a 
fD "'d niDe^) Kin »iTiy nr? oy o pi jtf\n yye^ (k''^ n^3 n^hn) Kin 3n 
. prw p3nr '^D (n^^ r^^ ycnrp) Kin prn ^3 ii> inna 33-1 ^3 pi 
^y:^2 n3n b^ ii>i>3 nDii> ivt'bo Tint* iidd no^nnn p nt3ii> urn mi 
^3 /D''^ i^'D niDtr) 'iai nyna did ta ^3 nTc^ b nntc nofio 
DK1 /""a ''^ DB^) nin\n ^3110 ^3 (n''3 i'^d nnoK) tcmOT p pn 
(a"^ a''3 niDB') ^^) nnyn ^3 ^i> inw iN^tan^ ]t /lo oyo n3wf> 
ppn •^i> ini« won: omr ^Bi> ^nniDKe^ nn^Dc^n nKrn oyon ^noib 
p nsn ii)K ntDii)3 O ^n onDDic') ^lai }n^3 ^3 tt3 nny y^i^xi nsr 
rw (if^ "^ n^wu) ^''^ T^ nvy ^3 pi pni> i«a^ jn^i> ^«n 
DB' n^n n33B^ ^Df> (r^^ pidd) DNni>K kbim Dnpc^ noi? oyo n^na 
;Sn DB^ n\n «{> dki kd^i nDif> |133 n\nB^ ^Bi> nr3 ri«ni ^^n 
onDD nnto naD n^rob dki .*(r3 i^'o nice^) ikbi ^''^ ^^ ^3 nym 
n3i3a Bn /nnpoa en Dvya b^ ^3 Kin ononD bbx ntw ni3Dn 
^niy nB9 D5 ^3 Tinpa ni^yK Kf> intDK3 ,n^:B^ nawn b^ /i^irKn 
fm ,D^3n D^wi? *3 ni>o 3in3 nnK niDD3 nKni .(^i i"^ &b^) nnK 
^3 nn X^''^ n'^ n^e^na) 'iai yr t6 ^3 i^i>K KiaK w nan ainajy 
db^) ynrn n\T* 1^ vh ^3 pK yTi im /K^n ini>3B^ ^3 oyen noK 
h3iBvn nii3ai Dvya naD na^n: Kin yn^ k^ ^3 now /''o n^ 
/iai n5>B^ Si ^3 nnKn ^3 noK im t^k KiaK K3 nan a^nae^ nDi> 
D«;a DVD ni^n^ /inKn ^a noKi ,hiB^ loyo fni ^a nowD ij^'T 
. nnwDi>K nja nDni ni^nna anats^ nob t^tix^'^ n^iaai 
wiaai nnpoa i>aK /aoi Dyo WTia Kin 'ui n^iii^ naenn noK &:zdki 
nipii^nn li^K i>ii (o"^ r^^ k'^b^) nD3 Ki> ^3 n3bi> i>Ki^ id3 ,n*»3r 
DnnBDi JO ji«Dn Di>y3 d^oki /nsipDa nnK b b^ibk ^^ki .nipn 
i^aK lai^a nr vh) pnii^ mai jjivd Kine' }iwn n3KijD Dno Di>yn^ 
t'cv^b nan ^3 nfee^ ^nopn ana ^a ;r\v 10a nf>Dn nK? cnna di 

* nncDWDH n^ moi V'-*. * u "o-no o V':?^ 

• rpD nawo p?, II, 193. 
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nnoKi> OWDI O'^d d^'d n^tw<^) nnn ^™ ^an /lo^nn K^n by ton 
naD3 ^an rro^c^ p O'^Jj r^o ot?) apj^ ^ots^ k^p ^an nann 

\sn\pn nDDi> ^KnnMi ^ntDnn k^ii rbn^s^ t^'n p pen nri? iB^^m 

02^' io«^ PITD1 .?1S31 SjSi B^nra nxa^B^ uds hd^m po .rii^ 
D^DDi nay nn (o^'a ''n n^cn^) ii>y D^ai r«:«i trDiean D^yi>Di> 

icn mn mpon p dk^ TiijiyDi n^w ptD niovya nr py .*TK7 
i:«wi .p^^n^ vnii)M nnicn {/ba nniBiD db^ Nim .naK^D 
n^5rKna) '•3d5> nc^ naxbon i)n5> O i'^ nior) Dn nnsn naxinDm 
ny^T nx nr)i>B^ Kin (*d i^d k^'k^) dd^i nrao^ ro^i^Dn i>ai (i""^ a"^ 
biD n^^'B^n i>y pnDnn ^n i>yi .(rfa k''^ k^'d) wn n3Ki>D rreny ^a 
n^«av m.T ^rrxi) kst poxfnD ^a . ("'a "'a n'^c^na) rwv ntw inaxi)© 
^"'^ naN^JD ncny O a'^a nioB^) inyn naxi^Da iiDoai /n'^a "'j iTon^) 
papm . O ^""^ a^'snan) na^i^oa D^ii)m pi ('^ n^'o nnDn>) n^on 
(d''' n^a K^'^nan) noann nia»be i'a 5i*$«n yiaa iiooai /i'onbiD 
n^DT) D^CB^ nai>Di> ^li^n pnonai (n^'a i'y D^i>n) TTite^bp i>a iDoi) 
D»n • (j"'^ "'K 'an) '"'^ niaxi^Da n'^'e^na n^onn ^n i>y k'^di . (n''^ ^r 
''K ai^) avK bn «a inJ^di ^pB^n |wt fc^ine^ itdtb^ Dc^n nro nw:n 
naa«fe i)ip 'wa oyi (""t ^n n^c^na) dokI^o apy^ ni^K^ Xn''^ 
D^ni>K ^a«i>D nam nann 'n^ r^n Wi .i?z^ ^t6i^ nD)5)a {Y'^ ''a din:) 
^ntrin wnts' ik^^d moK pa han pK ^a i>foai .(a''^ n^a n^cvna) 
i^aa p'^ana w nta Han pKB> loa lananr na«5>D rmv laneK pai 
li>vi aw loa n«n i^y 'a ij^'n ^^pnoa w-wa nwa nri> nonn 
i>ian pK 'a nvaia^ nD«B^ loa a'^ai ^bn pi na'i>n nan:^ nny ania 
miDK pa i>ian pK pi ^pii> i)ya widk pai ©''ny pi> moK pa 
pym piKn ^a ^V"»m lancK nr niayai ^n^w i>ya widk pai mryo 
neiy fnx nmv Di'^^ye^ oa nDii> i>ai: t6 'a ^py im p ontM w^k 
nnK pi>i /lan^a nxann Den ^p^y neny prs 7]\sr\r) nnto i>aK ^py 
pi>n >Da D^DTia Dn d«i ^nat^ijD pai nbwtb new pa i>nan \sr*^ 
neny lanoK pai ,nwn tow i«5>d uiok pa han p« nan pomaK 
'jry DyM jnxh^ rot6o neny n^ne^ (n^a k''^ «''d) oyan^ i>y naxi^o 
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DOT inSw nvnaia^ bv no«3Bf ik /i'^a fp D^n) ^'•31 on» n»i>o 

^:n nox^ K^aaa p avoi ,dtd uvi yyio ninw in™ cmw loa 
^ nmn ^i)3i • ^tvoh my tt^v toi (^> ^k ^an) /''^ ni3Ki>M ^''^ Tt^D 
/fcc"^ nD*u) DTK oa pB^b nnin mm maa^n myrpnn \J? \sr^ nn« 
nsD i>3n 'n^ )b D^omnD dh ^n« pi> D^orrno DiW D*:^3yn 5)3 n^n 

D^DK^I DnOIK^ D''DD115^ m^D D^T^pD HDD /n^ li> Dn:3 DHI ItTl 

D« m /))b Ttann b^) nion ^^<i>D /i^nwD ixinD p^jn pi D^mo 
D^jni D^aiD D1K ^»3 d« D'^nwOT onDwa dk ^d^ttwh D>5>3B^a 
new pi 'n^^naiK ntc!?© rvb) *ma''i« na^^D n6i .^^ei>D ti'V* i>3ni 
naoa lanri . ^a«^ yiTn toa^n Kip: n6 ^5>iki firr^n V^a ^aNi>o 
Kim ^roK^^Da nc^^r ^i>an i^^^n ,i>iyfin orra ^niaK/O nDif> niMnn 
iM 'T^axwD iNi)D Tyi> r« P d« /^5^'» orra noKi? paac^ pn 
n^B^ bi Pi^i^jy Kin iKi>D i>aB^ D'^yKi— * roio loipoa ann niaa— pi^^b^ 
^nnKH Dtjo inxn db' niovp pK mn .pmvm nanon loa ,iKi>D Kin 
-laai p>niD ik ddib^ DNii'K db^ movy pK— ro^tD niion naa— pi 

:D^piBa ma waiKn 

b ^a D^pnaa ^J? onp naai ♦nip^pni nvpn \''th nm ,^"2/ 
i^yi /wn noinn niK^vcn i>y noKi iba kiw lan ik ,pB^n 
pi ^noinn p nnivi) ^noK nni^ Dvyn »ik ^a /^irB^n ^nivn niK'^von 
laan |ai naB^noiji ni^i> ^^ ,2bb\ B^i> nippm nipn po }Kaa now 
aai)^ aiaj b^ki noKa pia b^^bo iii> dtpb^ loa nioii ^aiy b"^ 
rttn mpon nvn ivd nani> DB'n ^a jKaa noiK pS .(a'^vK''^ avK) 
^''^ B^in niaai> b O a''> db^) oaioa aai> '>b m iiok ,ia naw 
nKB^ pn nni> kihb^ nvo dk naKn nr "^a /in /''o n^a K^nan) 
i>a Dy DTKH B^D3 i^ba B^nB^ kihb^ im dki ,ii) ^Kna tnnn naK 
nvo db^ 1^ W3W iTii ^Kn ^D^an nyn ^d^ ^3Vpii> Dnaai n^nma 
}naai> bv niBDno noKO /iiaah aai) nio^a iidki ^ip^ii n^.pn 
ni)DK no ,5)Dan ^i^ya Tina ,Bin oyi bi^n pnonai (''n ''a dipid) 
pnonai x^T n'ap D^i>n) Dniab DnB^i>i papm /i"*) ro b^ptrr*) ina^ 
IDH C'i a'> D^i>n) nan^ ai>i ai)a ('a ""^ ni>np) i:nD^i> Dan a^ ,nnv 

* OeuTTe. • Ouvrier, » Messager. * ^'d i^rr a^io. 
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ninyni ^p^inm ^nayn amo p ^3 ,ia^ tainac^ mnn w J?n np^c^ 
ai> pi ^iKi J?n pya ppno pn nnvn wn ^nain p ^^^mn pi>nrr 
bb:^7\ /3i3ia nB^Ki> nnya noii nay nntk^ nD*i?pn lan /nam ib^tcn 
nw Kvi lain i>K DB^a i>a ik novn nw anpn^e^ my i>a ""a ddiidd 
^Kn pf> wn ^Dii ay nnv win i:i^n i>K anpn^e^ no bai ^pni pn 
«w nab Xk'"^ '^n Dnai) DnD«m ai> (n''^ n"'^ a'^e^) ni>»n aba ix^b 
b« nai)a nr «i>i • dtkh ai> wnoN Dy inx po i^am . ("a "'a niDB^) 
niB^i) Dam rrnc^ (a"'^ 'h Kipi) niVD ^^pni nojo pvan *p^pn i^y d; 
p K»: D^^jyon p ^K . D^iie^ Di>aKD ^^^m nND nip^pni nipn mvo 
ncaa oii ay nin^ d^k i>a ^a (a^^ k'"^ avt^) aai>^ aia: b^^ki J^ya^T 
K^D n^yi iD^oa tne^ts^ im ,&mv ntDaa woy p'^^^^ nr nnto pnv 
pnni) D'^pnoa e^oa i3^:yiy en^nn pi .vnma loipcai ;^W ontc 
niaai) ^nc^ ^^^yi) aai>ni ntDtca ,nn^ nina wntDJo nn^ r^J'^ "^^^^ 
ntvh ^a pva i« nivo nippn '•ne^ ppnni ppin noi5>a O i''^ a'^e^) 
n^i>ana m msn^b nnryoa nw nn\ne^ ^^bd ,in^a bn n«^an nhannn 
CcD '"t n^B') ':i ^3naa!> n!>3 ^nntc ^inaai> pi .pinpim nipnn pnn 
bv r^oKa nowe^ id3 ^hkd pn ^nac^ ny >ni« nppni nipn oyon 
DN1 ,nt(3a pKi ^nop pK oann pyi ,i33>3y pa no nxni ,ininK non 
:&vnDa ^nanajy loa Dnonpn Dioni> ^it^n r« ricxa 

n^3n5> noKn mip^i) auD onaiD D^jriDon T'k naf^en n^n .DH / 
,&^oyo D^Tn^a pn ikvd^ Ki>i /^aiDi i>i>D nnK r:y K^nc' i)aa 
cni> ^a ^nra ^nopn e^oa p'^bp onana pi invd^ «!> ikvd^ d«i 
^S-ni> nr ann baNO wn nonfen >a nn ,nn« iiD nnn Dn non^JDi 
n6 ^niVD mn ,Dn^M p^Dnn nvn Dy ^a n«n i>aK jni Km nwai 
/ir5> nrn oann iai> n^^ ^b) /DiDii>^D p^y Kim pi inv nn« p^Di b^ 
iDoa ^a .iBneij i>aiKB^ nvp nnva nr pw .K^DiDi!>^Da Dan mn dki 
^3D0 p pren ^a ,inD« D^^ionpn ^a loonx not^ pn na noNoa K^wn 
f>ai> ^a naJjn poo iodhki ^non KinK^ ^3dd Dnvp nD«i ^lan «inK^ 
p^Bi>nnD D^TTVD i>aK nox fan ^a nr\ /tm pnvi nvo Dyo nnw 
i>y Dni>n naa nvna n^'iv nowK^ loa naa pro mvna pitDn ^a nn 
^ai ;]tn Kine^ no nvo p Kim prtD Kine^ ri)y no^o m nan ini^t^^n 
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wn ^31 /ion K1W nvD jn pw tow vb niMO p^pn ni>3^r njn 
yaon riMn Kim nwoKn niMru onDan vw iw^n no^ nr ijm 

TO1 pron yao wi> wn^B^ id^dh p^p'^ti^ liantcir loa D>nm^ 
^3 ,myn t^^m no tv dw ii> irr^n^ in win ^td Kip^ noh w^ay 
nBD i>y noy a'^K «!>« ^onDsn Dn^rro »ihi pcnn p D5)yi nai nr 
i'yiD b''^ /tmo lart "oth nr ^a >iio3 nryan ik iDDin«f> «5^n 
e^mo nr ^a ^len kiw to n» db^ if> irron ph ^n^n »|M pron 
^naa Drti> pro Kin«^ yiTi inhm i>y Dn5>n d^ib^ dht^ ^d i>3i> yn^ 
nB^a w^K ^3 ,pr:i> ^i^nnoi len mn mi n i^m ini>3t<^ niTO ^a 
(: if'D ni3i3) ^5>3io t(i)t5^ ny Dnf> ^inp ^ni^K 5>^r didk inn ^iKn pin 
V1WD DB' n>n* on? B^'iB^ i^'^'i ,00^11 n^^'nni Yvbr] nian ^3 iD^aon ph 
m^o ^^ n5>nn pi>n3 aion nr nvn oy ^to^ti maien p^y i>y i^ha 
Dni>a i>nan5> nmnD oi^M if>WD po f>3i> tx^ mm p'^^xhv ti'*bh\^ 
KM pncnn p in^a KWDX^ no Di>iKi Jlbrhti nnwii Dh'? intcn 
nn ^n^D ik ^ne^a ik hd ns-w dk pro b bv b""^ 9?22 ncKa 
i>y vh noKa -wiaiD nen i>y dk jfm arw D'^an Do^ay hv nD^a 
a^'a Knp^i) 5>3Kn n^aK nrho nwn i^y ^dki O ^n C)^*^n) 'ii naf> arhn 
n^onO iDnb n? nn^mra ^n^n hn X^'n K^'a db^) yrhn arh m (i''^ 
(a^'a K'^a tcnp^) 'iai imJjk Dni> noKa ^nn* nam nc^an !>yi /d"'^ k"'^ 
X'^r '"i avK) nDni> ^na mn , pro f>a bb^ i>yi 'nioinnm nc^an bb'o nrc^ 
DDini>i {''a D'^D n'»n<na) iDni> todb^ n^^wD (i^'a ""} n^) ^Dni> ^3d!> o 
pron bb^ bir\ bpn p dk pon nro i>yDi , {f^ ^k n^^v) D^f>i>:a 
D^i>n) Dnw^a Dni>K 5>ai /r^ "'i ^i^c^) yen Dni> iDni> ^a f>afcttDni 
nDnb iDn5> iaf> ^O f2 ^i>nD) py yi Dn^ nK Dn5>n !>k X"*' »"«=>? 
.• (T'^a a'^i^ D^iai) tic^n ^Dnin ,i>aK c^nn bstfD Hin«^ n^yi ,f n ''d w) 
Dmi> /"'K n^ D^i^n) ^omb hk onj) i>pn p dk ^jfim pon p Di>iKi 
Dn^ m nt<nn . (db^) ono ^i> D^Dni* Dm ^a fa r^ db^) ^3*vi>n> 
Dhi)3 dk bB^^ . i'i'a db^ Kin ^a u*Dmb loa f n ^t d^obib^) onye^ 
^niaya noib {Y^ "i"^ nicc^) Dai) Dn5»> ^^ (n^a k''^ db^) Da Dnb? 

: u iDn5»i (o'^p D^i>^n) D^n ^^lonS 

* dVwtt "pv pn p«03 nai villa eta V'sw niru> /aa p. 

» wi«a pVvr pw^. » ^m w"inn pi 305, II rjca rovo p^. 
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."iJpi ^D)n jiB^i>f> DnDj^Bi *Bnpn pk6 nhr pk6 f>3f> db^ inr JJ// 

:(r'o ni>^iD) ryb rm^fpb now ^"'rn iwdbv im Tni> nDn pB^i>^ 
iKD 31D mm mi>Bm nam nan woy HKD •D^'DrT J11K 
rrpB^) nw ny ^""^ r|vpn i>K .pirns' i>Mn /k'I) "'k n^B^na) 
DB') nKtD ny hdk nan (''n e'^^p db^) ntco ny ^wryn bn fn n^'o 
D^nan) inKo i>aa n:a oyi ^ne^x ^« Dib Kb ^a nr i>ai /d^d d'^^p 

: bine^ naiJDn nv i>aa noib fn "'i 
^a ni^D^iD IN n^3wn d« nsnnB^ nyi:n nr ^k nyi^n nii'^w .171D 
nDiOB' »|inB^ jnD nn nia^Nn })o nnn i>am ^n^wi ninye i>an 
yiT nan nn^ jnnn niTno i>y vnnn^^ u'^DVth ^a nn ^mn^i !>i>aa 
bv DB^n ^a Dn^i^a b^ bp\i^ n^B^ bw ,nKD na j^an o inD'»n«i> 
nnno iSm nnx bp^ffn) /a^'a ''? D^nan) nno onib i>ain «!> ^i^an 
n'^ye^) ta^ bp nnntD mm /n^ "'a k'^b^) nBnn nnno («"'> r^^ nanoa) 
n^B^na) jnoi nno nm^on p dB^ni («''i ""h a'^o) nnn nnno (i^'a '"n 
,Y\VHin ]'^Dn p DK ohvm /re a^'a nioB^) mi>''nan nnoa (a"'^ n^'i^ 
DK1 ^np^ p^ya WB^na dbi O r^o n^fpn) inno nntc i>pn pD dk 
Dnnnim onnntsi (Y'^ k''^ n^yB^) nnani^ nyv nno Bnnn p^ao 
n-'B^na) d>kd b^b^ nno (fa a^'a k^'b^) naSn nnno {y"'* n'^o nnr^na) 
C'n ^n nnoN) jon hk nno , d^d b6b^ nnpi> nno oyon O n"'^ 
n^^Dv) nKo nnoi anp n^nm ("'o a^'a k'^o) nS>o^ }a in^a^o nnno 

.•("'a "'n ni>np) o« naBn oi'sa (Y^ "^ 
Xo^'a a^'a ^i)B^) viaK^Joa Tno b^n /''a n^'o D^i>n) nsno naio k'^oi 
nno^m non '•un i>ywn p Dt^i . f n r^o myB^) pnv nnoi Tooai 
. {rfb DB^) ai> nno;!? noK ("'n a'^ n-w^) onnoa aah ,0 ''^ P^P^") 
nxn nn yaio Kin bpn |o «inB^ n\noi /yn ib nr ^a n:i)Dn ntni 
bi ,nm nnpon p n^Bi nii>iyDn b2p KBn^nB^ nnv 5>ywnB^ nro 
pon p DK1 ^lypnoa i>bn nr wnta naai ^rwn nnpoa v^ nihyan 
:(^^D a^'a nioB^) rwsnfh )b nnno^ nno i^pn p kvo: ^^B^n 
^a , (n^o n''^ nanoa) ibid nb bp b^^s^n • Dipoa nyi^n po ^i^^D 
C'o ''a n>nar) y*^^^ \^v tin ^hb^i O '^''^ »i'J^) ^^^no^ D'^nnn 
t6 ^t«i^ Kin rniD^B^ i^Ki (a'^a a''^ nioB^) pyn nioy b^>o^ Ki> ^|Dwn 
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a^ nior) Stkh TWiD \iny* vh O ""^ "^ M^nnwv db^d itr^Dn 
no niBW tmy kS pi ^i>nKn tviid iovp trns^ Ki> noii^a /k"* 
Bnt5^ ^3 wniNn nwa i^ntDtcB^ loa jtoa nun i^^K /"'n r^^ rrDi") 
TO^m «in BntWDH ^3 nmaoi nnx iioo on nB^DI B^B^DI B^IO 

D^DDW) ^XMDm BHOT HD nOK pM pin ^1313 W^ VT HK DnWI 

J O I'^Dp D^i^n) pc^^ Ki>i tJFTV X^"^ ''^ ^^*5«r) T«^ «^^ O''^ ^o 
^^i:n ntDt^ byo Kovnm mii>nn nupni> na^jai dib^p po .pHD 
O ''a nnoK) irrp^non prui (^ "'a 'h^ jna pinon dot 
noKi ,rm neon oa ^corwc^ onD^ ixnpi /db^) d^^ ^pinonai 
^Di> O pTd iTj«f^) dppSd D'^inaB jnm {''a "'i d'^dbw) "psB^ pnon nw 
D^nonn ipno ^i>p bv^n , i^iw KDmrm ^vpn nnyr6 dtk ^» innc^ 
•ItDB' pniD> ^eninno ii>xnD nara ^i^en ,^v kvi dw X^i ^''o ^^^^) 

X"'! 1^ kV) wbtd ^''^ nw IK DOT • niroai roa w^ay niDirp .^J3 

^pnn ie« anp Dipo ^ no«^ nn Xn^^ ^""^P ^'•i^nn) loy 5>3i> w maa 
K^'a nnwia) n:nD soti note /nnno wntra d^dh ii> lenv^ ni-m 
^i>K nnp^ fc^i> ^5 pirn noib (a""^ rrt D^i>nn) itdxt ^y« naao X^tD 
Tn niK^a id^dv DnDjmi X^''' ^"^ ^''^) ^^^^ *Ti»yn nnto /nryi> 
n«n nm n«nn psi • O "'a a^'o) pinno imd nojn no^a ,nian 
/innc^ vaD Taa Dym /Onryi> Dyn ^aa naa noy^r ^iKn ^a ,n>M i^Bnon 
DK ^a ^Dy inanrr Kh oyn p pimo D^noiy vn*B^ Dni> ^«n pi 
moN naai X^''^ n"^ ^''k^) 13» ^loyn nntn noeo ^ipinn DTiyi' 
pi fa '"n a^'B^) rii> nsm nnw ntDto nro ««Dai p^i>^vK DB^a nra 
pnon ""b ^loipoa r'Da X^"'' rT^ ''^) niaian non Taa pi . D^an 
pi ^p^ina naijn dhd noi^ya ^a p^B^nDon ^Dii>K ia i5>naa dki /i>i>a 
d:i p'btffiD jnpiB^ 103 ^d^^M DiT^jyai D^naiBwi DnoxtDn D^ipa 
n^DH ni)K vn^B^ ^iki ^a ^on^w DB^a uidkb' (])pa^nn ub^ DnoNoa 
nr B^iB^a mn payn |di . };\r:inn p ppmnD vn^Bi D'^a^aon >jd naa 
^d!> ^niDD neoo D^B^a^n niinyD ia n«nf> ibidb^ /iinaai naa 5>^n 
^Dr6 naiDi naoD wn nBV d^b^^nh ^aa naa nioynr iBoof) ^i«n::^ 

» laa, I F|C3 »Vd mw, w"» "rro*" ten o pY'-n -nam. 
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,M:»po2 nxa^B^ ^^tw) niao py ito neoD nr xnp^ imi ^ii> on j3i 
nioB^ inn niDDi man io)b wn^ /n enr py nvo t:d Nnp3 p 
Tin ^D r|Di:n ♦ D^pnaa b^m TOmax prr ma nKino i>aK ^d^std 
HMB^ 10a ID31 f T I'^a avK) ri^D man ^d m ,(«''* ''a nnsvna) ii> 
ton DK1 /nva ('"a "> ni>np) nai n^i^ D^wa i>yai ♦ "htit ncx ck paa 
i?rDb Taa n:n ^a d"'^ hidb^) i>i(nB^ ^iai> nwi pi yv2 ama 
WDo if>yiD nan H^\£r\ fa ^a nnox) nrniw miD X^^o i"^ nn^T) 
• (1^3 -'p yenn^) i3i> nan nan fca r''> Dnan)ni> n^am 

/iiyon D« dn DK p dk d^ dk nf> nan niac^m nann pa HJi 
n> a^'a noKi nxiao nn X^"^ ""^ ^^'^) nnaa ^a^y f>yDan /rt ninr ik 
nien onw Dn« n^i> nnpns^ nynn nro ("'a r^y D^i>nn) nnaa ni>^ 
D^D naa5>n D'^ana 5>ai ,na^Dnn on^ b oyoa ,iB\a bbJ? Dai nneo 
D^aainn noKB^ loa /a^y nnion n^ nsnnr rh'^bn) /^^ "'r i>«prn^) 
inv pw ninaaa loa (n'^a '"a avK) idk ora ninaa pae^ nayi>i> 
D^i?nn) D^na D^yt^n i>y noo^ oytaa ,cni> nwi nrc^ niyni nnv niari' 
a'^t:') nr^K D'^naan Dnaa ntoao nnn pn nia^se^ diw r'a /"'i k''^ 
niTpa B^ paa ^a O ^k na^D) n*aat< N^ai) ^nnam ^loian /n^^ n'^^ 
nrn nan ^lanarc^ loa nai^enn nv i>y n^^i6 nr Da }Dai ^ntD nmb 
iniTa^ (^n n'l) i>Kprn^) i>KnB^ ^aa n« nam /Nn bv f o n^y D^i^nn) 
D^Da "i«nD nnvi ^Dn na^sK^ dk^ ^a /k"'^ a'^o D^i^nn) ann n^ i)y 

.•("n '^K na^D) nnioa o^nao 
D8rn pan lava oaan pv bv naio pp^ Dy nn« pay nr Da .3p3 
D^DDw) nn^a napcn nw nowD paptD /apia la^r ^i>ai> naion 
n\pm nupoai nnoooa (a''^ Yo n^yr) inny nnpoai (N^'a ''n 
iDnnpa Dac^ Dytan ,{"'« h"} n^w^) onnpa ma napo bn) (''n ''» nnDT) 
in^an Dintn ,D^apa apa mo nnpon w noii? \ana b'n Dinw 
nar noKi ^na naia nnpoi nxn nrc^ nvD /ncvij nxn )« db' nro 
i^yan . nar dm Dyo lai) onp naai (r'^a ''h n^Bvna) dhk Kna napai 
(n^i ''a pipan) VDoa napa (N'^a n^^ a'o) napai laaa hi\ ,rm bp 
nn aip^i O ''« ^an) aipa 'ym bn /n^'a "o avN) ^k apa^ D^c^ioa 
apia Kine^ non nann n^eaDn1 B^naonB^ wn ^ai ,0 ^''^ ^^o) viina 
napa i>pn p nr payo inoK ^iD'^aei lainae^ no n«n»i nwni nann 
mtwn ^aipa fa a^D n^ya^^) laap^ ^^ ^a ne^ (n^'a "1? n'^jrKna) inae^ 
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nr p^ inDK pnn rnvroa i-npiii lapw «irw mo V?pow a'^nm 

^3t5^ u ivap3 (k*^ Dt5^ DB^) '\y\ mwn p 3p^i ntwo {fo n'^a tnp^i) 
on ^3 ,bbp^ inoKo tmp pw /ii>bi5n pyi b^tbh ^^n D'^^^yn 

: Dno^a b^ han ^2 nr n™ 

ni>iD *i> Dn^m dot ^ pijn nj^iaon ion no prsm nKiao ♦ /^D 
D^r^nn b n«^:i (''n ^3 rhrtp) g^Jpd nb^o) ('n d^^ nitxr) 

nna^ «!> nsT ni» mn lyim ntDwa nnnm mnan len ^JD 
KM p ^^DniiTD niDB^ nnnnm nrwDnr iddi (""a n'^D J^Kprrr) 
Ki> DK1 nnaom naom nTao ni:K3 nro doti ,inK p^y 5>3ni nTaon 

nniv yiTi ^maon ^nf> ynpeo wnox pai m mw pa han ps ^a 
no«rn i>y noto ^a Knax^ to nvo ^D^pnea wnta p^yn nn ,2bn 
noi^ pa: D^'iy pin ,vi>y wne^ Dtwm TOan nvo pn niynra wms^ 
iWB^ nnon n^ai> db^ ntD idb^ d^ki .inDip itc pyn pidb' nianKi> 
papm /*'? a"'© rrye^) "vov^ n^Doo K^ni> noKi nn:n nuD noiy 
nro DB' icB^ pi /n'^D rT^ D^i>nn) D.Tnin3DDiD M^m map: p^^a 
f D 0"'' i>Kprrp) naioa IiTOM iidki niotcn bv pn: kii'w i>aa ^i>ai> 
Mx; pi X:^i po>3) ni>ipa n^m t^^^Tn pts^b pi ^pninpa iroi^ oanni 
nKtD Dnnwa n^oi? dik ^:a innc^ /i^i>ana aiom ^an ami^ db^ nrn 
/I'^CD n^'a avK) rrnnn niao yn^ vh now ^i^fN nyiT naio pK w 
n«n D'ay i>aK ,iy^ e^oa nhnai> w nnr d^^d TOao ^5>vk paai 
Kipa jai /""a ''i k^'d) niao am now i^iokt naoi? m inc^a anrn 
/fo n^'a a'^D) n^DDm ts^nnn tnw nm Dnn^ Dwy i« TOpii>Dn noiK 
niyna niio TtDD ntDiyc^ Di>VK yiT t*^ ^i>ai> db^ irw enw nm pi 
B^TOT nro pi X'^a n^ o^Sin) ^enn nfc^npi> nuoi n^an pnn not^i 
in^aa nuo noiy dtk f>a t«b^ ^^do ^nd nam ^niDn nooi? db^ idb^ 
^iwD) n^n:© Dva itid ^ih noKi / nianwn n\yhnn naio d^k bi 

* pV'vi p. 
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("'n "h i^^^) nonn -ud ^''^i (r^a k''^ K^'tD) nin n^y pD n« -lio O ^"^ 
C'n ""a jnrvr) nwDi> nye^n \ti O *'''^ riioB^) ninon njvbv nao 
bwn X^i ^T n^'D) ni>nn naoni ('a I'^a rrye^) iny^ Tnin nwor 
cninn {Y^* n''^ •uira) d^d^ njosj' naon O a^'a k'^b^) »ni> nao^ ^a 
b n3D WDD ibjno nDW K^cn ,f ^< ''i yenrr) nnaoci nnio wn^ 

^an nan ^iio noNi pDK mnanm nann }d pnnKn n^bni> 
j|iDa Dnft Dn^«lD1 (^a ^r db^) Dn^n i>a ^\o (i^^ a"'^ ni^np) yoe^^ 
now rtaon njnn mni> &b^ wnp mo pi XT'"© "'a a''\TT) i^mn 
(n''^ K^'a av«) hdid ina^ poa (/^ i"'^ m^) naio oai? i>:i>:ai 
niDioa (if a "'n rryc^) naioa vi>i5>ii {"} "'n diro) lann myt^ai naioa 
nDKH i>p WW OBD jnn TOvi> db^ ixnp mo pi /'"« K'^a db^) aan 
pjiDi nap C'; ''k nior) nwin nsB^ i>y ppoa DB^ni iidki ' no^sKni 
(o"^ a^y D^i>nn) ion idd i>p i^yan ♦«Di:n wn O d"'^ frye^) ii)Dp 
tiDian .(r''^ i^'D n^ye^) idid^ inn^ (n'^a "'d nnox) pjid^ Ki> dnan 
^|iDK "^a DD^DK ij^'n (j"'^ ^n rron^) dd^dk hidk fa ''« mdv) i>a ^idir 

jwi> Dipe^ loa tlD« B^IBTD 

nnwna) nnio o^aay onai db^ pn n«d3 Ri>i nnom noa po •JlID 
nnonni nncn niaya ^a ia''i>Dni ^iBnai) ]'*:iVD anp nihb^ («''^ e^'o 
f[Uon b)^n ma ibidb^ ,ntDnm no'^v Tn inii nnonai noaa nB^a 
in^on ^''^ D« (Y'a a^'B^) in n« non f'r a"'^ onan) 'iai Tn« in^D> ^a 
b)H\£^b inn^oni (^i ""a ar«) Dan iyi>a5> ia w^oni {c""^ I'^a k'^b^) ^a 
Brann (n^'a R'a r^'d) miK nnon ib^ (n"'^ ''« d^iddib^) ppaK n«D 

: pirnf) 
J C'n H^'p D''i>nn) ^nwB^ d^od hb^ ^pfca ntDB^ loa •jltOD 
Hfc^i pDy lyan DnriKi Duenna oi^a ^a ^nai ^ipini pnn pD .D^J^ 
nnpon db' ^nomaR pin ^aa DiTa^a no i>nan *a /ir noR^ it oy 
Bic^a (a^a »":> aw) icn Dvya niD^ m (r^^ ""n D^nan) n^ ovyi ^na 
.(rt n'^D D^5>nn) Dy!> niD^ni ty k^di .iniDi>B^ ^ipina dyon ^impa 
nwB^ noai pwi ntDKD p^ana ynsn nann nunth db^ iidb^ nroi 

* P'St pi. 
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Kin o ^anja pmo db^ wn ^a^ ^vyn db^ iKarm db^ jaon 
DB^ mo wnp nnp pKH invn t«31 ^^^^jdhi ni>nan jnw n^mu 
niTO bo ifn pm nn^ vnno ^d ^w hn-w nai mno bi^ 
i>KiB^ pK note \M W3wb ficnp* i>fea Da ph ^noKDH •wef 
nDi^ najn unya ana htdi ^i)«nB^ Dvy dpdh /i^'d d^'d n^cv^u) 
ruano rwpD ^nnoa tni /ddd fax ^nop laK jo^d ?3« ^nen i^k 
D'»a^y njDB^ nn« pK i>K (i^'d ''k Wn") tdd pK e^cnn pK atna 
nvD i^n'^yn mn m . i3« enea iai> tnp naDi • p D^ani {'o "; rrnar) 
{j-'n B^oa (f ^ n"'^ nioB^) nrn m>n D^a not^a piaw vin iw 
im\ X^i ^"3 niDT) nniDi> d^db^h d«?di /i^'d nnB^) di^ ^ iowjd 
o ^bai ,iDvy b ,iovy3 Kin i^n noKB^ iod /oijyni i»W3 now 
i>nK pa p^y i^'y ^rv nrw p:p im niDvjn D«r nnDn man niDaru 
nma nox^ D^yn bv ^a /any pB^a B^a DiT^'^a i>nan ib^ pn p^ja 
i>a iKann yawn inKB^ noai ,rwT noK^ niovy i>3n mnn iBva 
pi ^linatB^ no naya noeo niDW Dvy p:yo d^ . db^ p^iy^ m 
• mown Dvyn i>i>ia ntB^ (i'^id d'^p G'bnn) ttdd loijy nnaa ^6 
initDvyi nwn niD^ Kin DiKn p aym B^aM oan pi>nn nrn tvd d5jiki 
0^3 ''a nnrtna) ^»vyo Dvy oyen ntcr noro /iro db^ ii> ik^p inptm 
iiDiry i>K Dvy mtD^r lanpni (i^^o a""^ hidb^) ia i'T3B^n nb aw 
bnpm) niB^aM nio^yn (""n V'a naioa) ona^ 5TniD«n f r ^6 i>Kptrr) 
a'^a D^i>nn) ^niovy i>a ibdk (r^> '^ avK) nB^ai> nw npai (k^^ t^ 
•T3wn pi>n^ DB^ ^ib rtt nw ^a (''r ""i na^K) D^roBo d«? idik (1^0 
1D3 Dvyn bhJp Dt^nip vn ^^p pb6 m m nviB^ /any pB^b Kin 
*»«; TK ,im''Dn pi>nn m payo pi D^a^oan Kiny ^nma i3i> DipB^ 
nt ^3 f K ''n a'^B') lamK r»eai id^ (n''^ D^a nnrKna) nnK ^iBai 
i>^n /TiBTi nr r^vo pi nr D^Bnoon lyn^ t6 ^31 ^n Kin oytDo 
,i?aa DK /UK1 noK id^td DTnoom v:^ mnynB^ iKn ^a ^^ipini pnn 
noKi nr bhbo ia ibw^ ^T3 wy Bnm miKi prntD Kin ^vpa dk 
(^a ''k niDB^) Divyi an i>i>3a pnnn p3yi> iKnn ^oonn no^ niOB^a 
O ^* D'^^'Tn) D^Kai^n wwya i>wi (n""^ n""^ ^i>B^) tid^ onDivy pai 
niayoi> nKn X^^^ «''o rry«5^) DawD«; iB^an ^>prnn Dn^^noi^ -iKm 
(n^'a ""n i^K^an) ina dw i>i>3a pnnn poyo trJ^yen d^ki * nipm DnB> 
X^^a rrb abriri) id«; d^^h wki (t'^d i^'a n^Bvna) nKo wdd no«; ^a 
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21 nr iBH pi i>n3i lop kwd:b^ im ^pbnncn noai) prn ift<n a""; 
p noK Dvy Nip^n nmn^ pi>nn pjrtD Di>wi • pDinon noai) D) dpdi 
DPiDn ^D /ODD DW iDK ii>«D (f ^ ^0 iTDi'*) iDvy piriMn nn enann 
Dn^'iDDn \\iryin t6\£^ no nn /odd 'rorh ^dd i:dd niD^yn nyon 
niKiD vo^y D^jn i>pn jd nvdo d^ov nD'»«; ppD Di>iKi ,na3 c^dd 
: (^^ D^a De^) on^o^y nK Dvjr»i Bwn /i^'d 3'1> n^jns^) pna 
Kin^ nnpDH m db^ n^n^K' nnn nr w /p mpjn ano py r^ •^pJ^ 
nD3 niB^ '•KDini Dnyn im p ^3 X^""* ^^ ^^o) "^V3 nw 
n^n^B^ 131 nr ^k ,iain enonh iDi>i> D^m dhivd onDipjn D^ano 
poy '•a poyni X*'^ i""^ aV) md iuvai> nJjDnnm nDiyn bv t/'Da 
xnT'i X''*' "o ""VB^) "i^«^Di> npyn n>ni ixna nDK ,p «in cne^n nr 
511D3 jni^ naKi> db^ ikip nrDi p^asn on opipDi i^wy ipi ntr^ ip ^3 
intv iiiflon Dn«n db^ ins 31301 Dipy on'^a inoiDne^ imnKD i>nn 
nrnK iti (i^d ""; n>B^n3) 3py wdib^h nnw (""d n"^ 3Vk) hd 3py3 
D^3i fw^byi (i^'D ^D D^i>nn) 3py ^i>y i^non (1^3 n''3 db') ib^ 3py3 
(3^3 D^B D^bnn) nn^cnD nispy (""n ""k i/'n^B') jKvn '•3py3 ni> ""kv 
Xd'^ d^d n^B'K-o) 3py nu^ jcin pi ^B'n3 (""3 r^'y n^) lynw t6 vni3pyi 
loi^nD ^3 O d^'d D^i^nn) ^3py py pi (De')DiD ^3py ^cnon DyD3 
i?3n w ^3 /03iD^ pb6 3py nv "^dkb^ nyi>D ninv ri^am ,nn^ i^n 

ni>yD^ 131DKB^ 33D B^'TB^3 B^D3 m DH^D ?31 pi3D Dm 313D DyDD 

i>yi Dtw i?y i>Di3 3i3Dn ^3 ppy db^ nr5> vidk p n:n /ii3di n3D 
^bip3 Dm3« yDB^ iB^ 3py nD«3 nn ^nsnDB^n ikb^3 mpo 
(^5 ^n D^-on) pyDB^n 3py n\ii ni>yiD n3D nn (n^^ 3''3 n^B^ns) 
ri^am X^» "'o d"*^'"^) DnB'3 3py bv ^pyDB^n nrx n3D3 iDib 

(3^^ 0^* DBf) 31 3py D1DB^3 ()'^ D^p DB^) 3py nnVKI IDKB^ 111 

vni3D iD3 -mn ym^ io^kb^ ^d ^3 b^d3 ny3nKn 5>5>33 ni3D3 iDib 
n^33n yw nK3n^ 3py bidt i>33 lopipiB^ nDDi /non ny^T jcn 
^3 X^''^ ^3 n>B«n3) 3py iobib^h nnxi iid«3 ,piDyn -viDon nnn 
D^B^iDDn nr rm vh ^3i /vh^ni D^pi d^31 omvD moos nr idw 
niwin Kin b^-w pi nn iB^oin nb ppyi Btn }ta3 i-udn ikti 
nr BHB^ BnDB^ i>3 i3^Bwir pT'3 niT3y -DB^ n^m ,r|iD Kin 3pyi 
.nvn5>K nniD bv Tioyo o-'BnB^s lopin t» t« wni ^h« pyi> 
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pn ^'•^'oan i>D nwoi pao \£nx^2 d^k«do cne^ nro b'»5>yDn oinw 

:vnKnB loipoai paao^ wh noii^a ^n rt nrw) onpjr 

DK Dwi> DK 5|niB« nan nvn oy D'»nm nan nno po ^TTJ^ 
nao ji^jra D3i ^-dddi npD3 ion n^cn nvio id3 /inpD nnKi> 
. rtDnron «rpn db^ nnoK jnnnsf id3 ,nun pn Drwfc^ nnn nno p^yn 
de^n Da NVDO n*^ )h ddvp ivd D^tDraa Kvoon poo d:ck 
(t^'d ^n nV) nanytDH p (t^ Di> nitDB^) nanyon hino kvd: 
Dn« injn /a^'a db^ £«r) Dn«6D nianro f n r^^ k^'b') i^tnjs^ no-^m 
Dyon onaa injn a''^ ^^loa m^ vh onp naa ^a (""^ t^> d^odw) 
jn'' vh nnDC^n p i^kvd n^non poo DiDtcii) D"»aie D^naa nino 
inan lanya O r^a Knpn) nam nany iTm (/^ rV'a aw) nany cn^e 
^Sn«n Tina im /^ijn^ ^ntra kiw lanyn p i>b no^n pK) /db^) 
yic TK n^jnin tron ik panK nnw ni>Da vn dki /x^'a ^r yeirr) 
^pB^nn pw "^th D^i^yen p tcvDJB^ noi • im:nar D^pnsai /vw 
(^^ f^ D^iDBiB^) Dni? injn (a"'* "k Knp^) ni^iyn rri^yinyi i>pn p Di>i« 
Ml O ''^ ^^'^') ^^^ K^Ka Tiny ("'a n^'a h'^p^) fnnK inK -pny^ 
f n a'^a a^'c^) 5>aa nnitDBn nany /\Drho 'V'^v ntD^Don nuya ^di teica 
(n^> ""d rrye^) ii> lanyn hion noi ^n a^'a ai^) dbb^ vaei^ nanyK 
m>an ("n ""i ai"»ic) ^aiany^ ^rrbn ^niya (''t id^o D^i>nn) yisr* pwa ^ 
TW< npa {Y'^ yb avK) D^fe ^5>« ']'^v ecin fr n"'© iTye^) 'b ro'vf^ 
nb bpn p ^a«wi payn ^d^ ubvm p Kvoae^ noi /""n ^n D>Snn) i? 
Knp^i) inan Tnpni 5|Di3n p dw (t*'^ rV'a av«) n^aian anr nianr 

:(D8r) jnan laany^ fn ra 
^nr pn nora nan wi> pw ,i>Ni> nae^ i:b^ ia>ay yin> m m .Itt^ 
iDonK toneai Dnsann lanwie^ im nwD aiiD ^nnann dk) 
larrr pDnn dki ,nr nan nnina lai^ nimy^n niaiiDn by\ /iinon 'oa 
D^'ay ^a /it D^a^ao ponn nvno hbid ip^mn win /Tonynn «iw 
m wa''im naai /man win n^noKn raian i>aK ,nnv ivdkh^ nra 
bnty nmon ^a ,i>5>aa ninon 'oa loD^nK noKtr notD tDnoai pnwb 
pb) /ivoi^w Dw rwa n5W niaioij o^rnan D^nnyi D^b on jf^rto 
xb y\tro yoipD bv b^h tnw tcnpon ba Blow nr nxdo nBW 
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t3iD«e^ )i2:i m bv neoa ntDK3 7\ch\£^ ybtrt\ /nanynn bv aiai 
^i> jnn bn nvjn en (n^'a r^ K'^ts^) Jjna nis^y wn dw ,px cne^a 
nns^ nKi (""3 3''D ^i>B^) iB^b3 «nl n^en; ifccnm (^n ^ ^i>BiD) 
on^rxn m TBm ^wn on ann bv ^3 Djmn /^d a^'o n^jw^) vmoa 
1« i^p ben . D^pBTiWDn cnD3nn oyon ^3 ("'^ ^^ nSip) ^ts^ ^wsa 

bn (""^ rfo D^i>nn) i-unwn n3i (nr3 f ^ jc^'b^) 5>na ncny ii>tDfT 
("'n K"'^ iTnsr) n^KWi ^"'^ T\^2 (r'^ bTd qb^) b^k •rw ^3 tn>n 
n>Wi ii)T3 p i>y . C^T "'^ "hw) n^BW D^^nn n>i ,5|i>Kn r«» 
fcon >''^ n3i3 (3''3 Y> n^rtni) cn3K n« ^^nfiryn ^o« (I'b ''n rroT) 

: (3''3 ''^ >^t:^) n^BW 
nn« iDt^ niKon ^3 db^h ^nnm mm ni33 po «inB^ pn> nKS 
B^nn i>ia3 «3i (''3 rf^ nioB^) niKDni>i ni33i> (n'^ id^d D'^^nn) 

1SDK 0^33131 DytD3 pKB 1tD3 O "3 i>«V) inKS 1V3p D^3D b p1Tni> 

nsK nnn ikd noKi oniinon crn3i5> w:n htd^ C"' "^3 bw) D»na3 
ny3aon >n«D nxi . niDB^n Tian b myn nt2 >ti ^O h^'d rrytt^) 
Dnpvm Dnxan (n^^ n^o i^Kprn^) D'tib^q n«D (n^3 d'^V hidb^) 
DB' iDB' rro }3i (a''3 Y2 b^pw) we^n i>y D3nKBi (''3 ^3 Ti^yc^) 

nnvo3 mxa nyoo }3i O t^B^) ^''^^ vmnNa nnni ("n k'1> i^rn^) 
nijsrni 103 pi^'^kJ^ 1103 Diip i/'nnB^ h^:^ noi (3"^ ''^ iTPb^) 
ii3WB^ niD cneiD DB^n "•3 noix /ir ninr ik *0 ^^ bt^w) mxa 
n'»3i ("a ''d iTyc^) tikd '•3 i>KiB^ cnnph nto cnann ^yan ^'tiy 
iNan Vib (3"'^ D65^ DB') ^KHpo DipD "iNai* (""r DB' DB') SNa« ^nnxan 
Dy IK DoiDnn i^sn Dy T»vy ^33n Ni> Dyon X''3 n''3 Dn3n) nnnx 
OKI ^p^3n3i n3y3 pan pb6 m ^^3n iivy^ T'lnK D'»3n ^3 1^3) inc^ 
^i^y n«ann bv^nnn , 5)3^ 1x130 nnv n"»n inntc nxann k^ iok 
13 iB^ ^KiB^ (''3 "r D^tDBiB^) btn^ ''bv n^an* }a f n ''n niotr) 

/i^'a rfi) 3VK) iHD B^a3 yn^ k^ nipon at w . prn nioi^B' .tC^'lS 
}iK^a pe^nn nnan i>y noNi ^nnoai n^aa K»ai) db? idb^ nroi 
Nipai Dii>^a Kimr p3ai ,m3nD prn nnv Nin ^3 (k"^ ''3 n^e'Kns) 
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nun ni^iya lenon ^a ^n ""» pipan) inriD wdi i>p i^yen •^o^cnc^a 
: (""a ""a >38ci»D) onroi DnKVi (k^^ ^3 .tdt) 
pai irisr noKH -wcnn p^ana oai ,ibv)b^ nnion nar naa .pTX 
/lann^ win pnv kvt noK bc^ i>^-i ^hdi aioa on dki ^ok 

iwa Ca T^o D'»nan) 5|inn pTv dot ^i>a d^ow nra Die6 inova 
/)•« xnT aatti> db^ idb^ mot (""a n^ avK) htxo ^pnv ^laai ^mp^ 
^D iTjw^) ii>ni> iHK V P*w ("i"^ n'a o^i^nn) ii?rr v3Bi> pnv intxa 
,nnK aaia kiw (rT^ ""i ^5>swd) mw iitc cpnv mw oytDa (^a 
n^K'tna) npnv ii> nacTW napo pB^i>a> . naiann nDan i>vK m i>a jnTi 
""1 Dnan) wi> rpnn rrpn^ (k*^ i'^p D'»5>nn) npnvi> )b ac^nni I'^o 
(r^a ^» nior) pnvn ^^ n«nn /i"^ '^ n^wna) ^npnv ^a nrojn (n^'a 
p^B^3W f n /a niDB^) dv^tv nai 5|i)D^i fo ""i n^K^na) pnv b^k 
onnnn nKW loa iwn op p^b^jn^ hidi (•V'd a'^a i^wprrr) D^pnv 
''H pipan) litDD pnv ytn pi>aa ncto .^inw dk oi^mDa dk nD^e^ 
pnv ^ae^ dki idkb^ no Di>i«i . D^pnna ainan nt m«a naai (a''^ 
rpiTB^ «!> /DB^) oi^tD^ pnp n)pbty\ n^cn nnwi (n*: o^d n^j«5^) Di»D^ 
•T^Bi; nn:na nohs^ Tp oi^yni? p'^a i>aN ^d^a r\m onNivi 
/iiTaai >im« ii> nawOT nnvi ^i'^oa Kin n^rp b:^\s^ \mJ:h ^^oaa 
noftCB^ TO D3DK1 (f D rf a ^i>WD) nipB^ ant ntaian non t:: note 
fv T\^^ jnpy niaa ub^ oa D^^p^ nnw ^TO*na 'ai mpbo niaao npvn 
tnrf ipTv bpn p m bhot nro n^'bv^n . D^pnea i>i>aa unan pon 
ipnyt Dn^ny wn^ O^'a n^ n^Bvia) ^atDo npnv O '^''^ D'i>nn) 
inana pnw |j»i> ("o a''o db^) pnw }yob nm nao (""o a"'© iTpb^) 
^n i>a T^B^ P*iv^ ^^ ^^ (^""^ t^o i>«ptrr) too mpivn (""i k^3 D>^nn) 
nB'M npnv Biann /n''^ "'n i^K^an) Bnp pnvoi i^yean ("'a ao"'? D'»i>nn) 
TwnK ipnva (w'^a r^o bts^ptrv*) Tninx ntc >pn»tt («^^ ^a .tot) 
5'1> avK) i^nv ^nven ^a nan ,r|nva noNB^ poo "^ ^^^ /^^^ db^ w) 
B^K i>a ^ea^ ^5>ki ^)}n /"'« n^a D^nan) pnvn m tpn^t ^iDi^.n (a'^ 
p5>i ^la^na p i5) B^r B^wn oyon ("'n To a>) vnpnvnt an ii> na^ 



* loipDi II Fp3 novo "J^ • 
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J fa a"'^ 5>i03i) D^-in v^VDi O n^D D'»i>nn) 
jDrrr pi>n i>y p (f o ''i nnwna) mni> rwyn nnv nD«i /"laiai 

p'»it5^ NPiT \t6 rm ,nnvn p nnv» nnirn pirni> i>B3 pD Ninc^ d^^c' 
ii> B^ >3 |D«ri> DB^ iDB' BHirn mo pi ,p Duni ;D^ni>vj;3 D'^any pi 

i>3nnr bv '•rop ptc b^'^dd ppi) rh'*bn\ X*i^' ''"i nnar) nwn ^n- 
i^jnan /id K^nan nnan i\'QDn bn naa ^liiDn ^i^d on ""d ^Bn.T) 

: pB' i>y IT nvi:n pao ^b dni /innvm 
nnayn bi> bn^snn in«i ,B^nn nye^ nnayni^ rhm invD .Hip 
• Tyb DoniDDB^ 103 nyc' db^ ii> ^^kb^hb^ im ,iaan p 5|n lyB^ 
nmp nfcc (t'1> n^'o rro'T') nn'ip b'ki 5>d i>yi poi) B^nB^n rm db'h 
(H"^ t'^D hnptrr*) «nnp t^« innpm 5|ijN3 aroai ("'n r^'o db^) my ny 
K-^P^) inn3i3 IK innip3 k'^di .(t^o ^« •"'^^o) *»^^3 inmp Dmn 
nnaai nmp i>^i piH2 niOB^ ^^ ii>«3 naiian >3 laaa pi /a""© a""* 
nmpi ,Dn«n ^ae naaaB^ pi>n3 b^-d Kin npoa ^3 ,n3a B'nB'3 b'''d3 
1333 T*yi>3 Da 1DHW inK ph ^ininK laas B^Knn p pi)n3 Nin 
ianoK3 D^asn naa3B^ no 13 nroa noxa nan pyB' on"* Dai iinKi D'^aa 
^B^M^i^K t^yi?3 lanoio ninxn laaaB^ no 13 nnnp noKai /""ani T''yi'3 
nii>^3 invi prnn nipn ny3 D^DB^n p nivn n3nnB^ iki >3 a'^nw 
*Ty DiKn B^n nnyB^ tdbd nan (^3 ^n B^^'nB^) ni>^5> ^o^on Dyi:3 
w\n ntDKi nnD db^ */? idb' pi> ^mp nxB^i nnBnai nioioa intb^ 
Knian mpn pya /^d n^ n''B'Ki3) rh'h^ mpi 3"iin ^absK dv3 
''t^ 0))Tr\p ^aai? (t""^ I'^op D'^^nn) dtiss mnp i^^b^d (3^3 ''k 5>Npm^) 
KinB^ Tvo •aii> inai^ nioB^ p n3Tn ""S laymn n33i .(db') iioy^ 
n3iB^n . poa Dixn n^n^B^ nr i>yB^ nB^ p nan noxn dni ^i>yiD 
/a^ay i>3 i^y niVB' n3ii> navB^ thk db^3 n3in pK ^3 lanoK n33 
inKni> ^«i n^n nnv ^3 ninnpn om nn3i ^nn« i>y nni^ dk m 

Yy i» 
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nxr wnK3 D) ^n^on noiao ton run «wnn jo d^^dh hkbc^ •hrd 
emtDi n«n3 km ninKn n«B i>aK ^Dtwo bv y^^o D^Kcn^c^ nor tn 

^np i>p ben now Di«n nmp payo ^a pe^a new D^y'ayn "on^aB^ 
«h bv^T\ X^'n K^a «v^) DB^na nmp imp^ jci^ (t^^o ""« ro^o) nai 
(«''? r^'D 5>«pTrv) nmp T^y wnpm «|Dun O fo rr^ryy^) on^ pn^^ 

: (n''^ iD'b DB^) nvo b^^i ^^ 

isn iniDonnm nann niKC^onn i^ ^inivoB^ rjpini ny ppo .'^Ip 
D^raoo ub^ n^'pan jwin b^b^ onan^ db^ itDV mo ,j«n bhb^ 
nnv VBT? 1VD ^'•pni ry nan «in mi ^lapni iry jcin ^d nam mn 
^npi {}"'' n*3 n^Bvna) vnpa laoa tn^a noKi ,vp5>n n^B^ i>M 
tnvh nr wan nWnm pnD^n nv i>jn /r^^ a^'ij Dnni) vanp dki 
i>K^3T iBoa nann nto nofco .yaoa D^anp ii> p^e dki ,5|^pnm ryn 
nioB'a DniK niip wnB^ t» db^ nr mkib^ r^a ^^D^nn D^ai^on i>y 
nn« pp t^ ("n ''n 5>K^n) niman ppn now ,yTi^i> jnTa n^ya nxr 
("'a DB^ DB') D^aipn inra O db^ db^) D^anp 1^1 ("'ta db^ db^) m^yma 
ntDN^ niD pi X''^ CJB' DB^) ^'^"iP ^HB^ ^« "i^B^ ("a Dv DB') Hinaa D^anpm 
pipan) ^b M^ D^aipi pi (a''^ "'i Dioy) D>aip iai> ianpi> laprna ni^n 
D'^BK D^aw D^a^y loa ^nnsa b^k bn *aia^an nvo D^aB^ fo^o nn ^n ^a 
^a-ip non twoai ,D^a-i pB^5> «in Dy bb^ bn '•aiaun nvDi ,D^i>aii on^ 
in^B« pp fa n"* ti^brtn) ^yB^ ppi ^a^ao nw pB^i>a (''k ''a k^'b^) 
i>«nB^ n>ai> pp nnDVK (i^'ta fo avK) >anp naya ^nbinyi (''a kV) 
n5>K X^'K "a nnat) nianp yanK niapa pB^bi (K^a la^'a bt^pm) 
(DB') nianp ntc nwb ("t "'a n>iar) min^ nK nr nB^ niaipn 
jDiB'Da iryi>^B^ ^i«n i^k b jn (k''^ n^y D^bnn) pnv nianp naoonn 
b2H fl'yi nrai ^iDiB^sa nDom jn^B^n i>an ry^aB' loa ,b^o naxa y'n 
noxa Ki> p inryb dnb' pn ^n^ni ry wn pB^i^n p nSyn piaon 
1K-1 ^a a'^nKi . D^pioa bbn nr ian«a naai /iniD«; t» ni^on piao 
laNian ^lanp nmv D^a^aaa D^BnyB^ nniv D^aoiNni naxi^Dn ^i^ya^ b^b^ 
bv O^'ta r^'a ^xprn^) \^ nianp ^'ii^h) pdidd db> i>y paya a'^a nra 
rvn ^a nn X''^ -^ i^^i^^) vnianp i>y (n*^ "t Kipi) naron nianp 
^nianp noana naron nvn i>y pBny vnB^ kiid nixnnS 5|pn^ oanao 
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tv pyo i^M D^«i • «iTni n; vcnoc^ ba i^^^y ^a itDipotD n w*k 
niDK') mwD OD my pp ^3 bpr^ p ym^h ^niotDnnn oy nioa ^ipini 

my nan n^oa m rrm pin ^:a n^'^ i>3 5>y «ipini ry V3M nwnn 
noK pin .Boniom otidh rnn niyny yiTi f n "'r m^K) dwd^i v}'^ 
i?Dr\ Dy n3Ti noy oy ik^ pnn p hbtd mia >3 pym ^niy mvia 
ny ,V3M ii> nsT pc^ lepni i?t^r\ od rye ii> nxe^^ j)>bv7\ hnan 
mn ^3 ,vi>K T\miD iki^b^ ny .d^k ^^3 n«»^ ^od bo n^jd: p^y rrw 
^wiKiT nninn '^mi ^aa^a tiid jni^i Daai? i^^ao ^ip^nm ryn iniK 
ITT DIB' IX niw w nmr pp Bnotr dib' niovy rrn'^B^ nb^i^m ^nnr 
nvD mn 5|pinm ryn rrn dk d5>iki • ^P^ni ry kihb' ^wdkb' no ninr 
ny^i> 8c^n i>™ niyoB^ ntDixB^ pn .rtt y^niD ^^k tk mioi nnr niaan 
KiflDO nonan nwnp poo obiw ,r^yi>a n^'oiie i*"-! /\p\r\) ry tDns pn 
:(a''i> D^D D^i>nn) onso ppo id nr<jTD ^iwn im i>y 
DDii on w Dm DNi pi ,m>ni«n nxBO B^^'oa dt D3 ,DKT 
KB'oi Di yiT n^ya thw wnb ^a nra nym jinn r^v Kin ^noni 
loa (a^a a^a nanoa) vnp D«n ^npi noKi ^n'^i^ 5|5;Ka idb^ wnp n«tD 
D^i'nn) ^:n^3y DnDKi ^^npo NMoa 5|i)Nn ni:ai O o^'a D^i^nn) onDtn p 
avK) -pay Dn na«>n .n^i^ nniion dIbi ^i^i^xn nonDB^ai /a^'a a^'a 
{'"iB^oa tnpiB' D^DiNi O 0^ ^^) ^^^J' oi>na on iBpnn f o i3''i> 
rTa avK) B^aai hidki (i)nB'yDa noK-i }aKi> db' iob' nro pi /yb 
i>^iKi> niDKi nwin p n"'* n>nar) n^nnn naB^i noNni ban (n'^ 

: fr n^a ^i^B^n) moan 
/\y\ ^ nan nianpnm niaron K\n\s^ nann p^y y^*'' ♦*1^'^ 
i^yen ^^''^rB'o^N ik n'-i^^B^ pn n''«n^3nj> ryb iray i>b px ph 
n>B^na) apy^ ^:a nnx lann k^i (f'o ''n D^baiB^) aann >inN ^inn i>p 
(i''o Yb D^bnn) inanni Dii^B^ BT^a ("r '"a yBnn^) onnnK idii ("n n^'b 
5|nnn pnv pnv X^nn nnn }n:pa ib^d: (x'^a n^'b w) aiD ^ann nnn 
n^3 K-'e^) ian-ji> q^h op^^ (tr> ^t ,TyB^) lem^ naB' ('"a fo D^nan) 
njrnp p >a X^"»" ^^^^^ ^o" *PP3 O '"^^ i^wpm^) iD-in^ Dm /^''^ 
X^'r ''r D'»/^n) ^b^bj anx Pinn^ iip: n^B^ai ,i>b D^aoio i:k ib^ ^b^k p 
yBin) n^anwD m naini Bnnn /"n '"n na^K) i:Din3 mniv bv i>ywn 
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riK nro noi^n /^^ r^^ n^y«^) onn poa »rni i»d ii>j» nw vhm 

MB^3 inoK n« i« nay nK b^ to^ ^a Doniao nnvn ^ig niye^ 
mp^m^ noiD MB' Co "'a D'»i>nn) i>n3 MB^a Dynn (""a K^'a nioB^) 

niB^ (/^ T^ 11^) yr\tih dk Mri> d« (3"^ id^'b rrSnn) oyB^ id3b^3 
HDD nym X''^ «''^ "^"i^) ^^ ™^^ r?9 ^^^ T" ^^ rn^) ^b« mb' 
n^3B^ iiru ^3 DaB' i^B^itDm B^nn wnp^i (''n ^^ rrjrB^) nDyr dt3 kih 
N^ fn n"'^ rrpB^) rn'hmo \^w noKi ,i3i>»< ddiiddh DaB^ Ton 
vnriK iniai^Di nn 5>y nowB^ nr X''^ d^'d n^Btena) rmrro oaB^ -hd^ 
X^^r Tfr^ D^^nn) ini3i>tD oaB' iib^ mb' now vi>y pi ,in^imt ny 
^MB^ nnK HK ^n-on nain mo pi /ninn '^aa fv laiKn naai 
i>x-iB^ ^DDv^ nnx nK onD^n >naia a'TD loipoa ^a X""^ ""^ ^''^) ^^^ 
HDoi iDaB' n^:ana wn Diohpi ibid DyB^ iki ^ai X""^ t"'^ K^ian) 

^^ D'^OBIB') IBID MB^a D^aB^D V^y ITDK ,1B^3 1p liyB' JOHB^ 

Nin "hvQ ^ysw ia npi^n^^a oy pap naB^n ma ini ^a pi X**^^ 
/imp: B^na X'^'a K^'a d^dbw) innaBTDh imb^ i^tdk ;?a^no ntaa 
fD i>n3 oaB^ O a'^^p D^Sin) rr ^mb^ D^oaB^ i^y DBtr D^anin 
anpM pi X^''^ 'o h"^) pD^ia >oaB> ninaBiD inoK nym /TnDBi:n 
min^ nnaB^ riK anp>i nnM {fo "x yBnrr) voaB^i^ i>«iB^ nw 
nvD nn«n ,d>tiv ^ob^ rxo>n pK ,pD^3a mb^ n« wwdo ^ai Xt^^ db' w) 
CM nnp^B' pa: D^'ayB^ nw nnNm ^^anm Tn\T p:y .trpnaa inoKB^ 
niDDi HDtD pi ^DaB' D^ pap Kipi noi* i3yniw nrw paB' nnDB^i 
: (r^tD "^ iT'D'T') ini>ro mb' ntDto d^mb^ nB^ d^^b^h i>a i^i^a bw B^a 

Diy^D b mvB' B^oa ;b^v\ >iani nam ^aiy 'rx^^rb mio ./Dtt^ 
pi)i ^pannD nioa i« pi^nnD nioa nw dn inioopi nam 
X^n f D iTyB^) ^laB' y^K k^ /iidb^h ^i>pB^a pi^nno nioa tvd idjo 
i>iaB' ^innsBiDi atcn n^a ^iai 'r\v^ i« DiynD nrB' D'^oan iia^K Dyom 
D^M /laB' jc'^Di . f ID T^'D iTyB^) pDi>Ni ^laB^ (a''^ rrt D^i>nn) ^5^^ 
•w<nn /'•B'n pn^na (""a o^'d db') n^^iaB^ ^3a DUii) iidkd d^t plan 
X^a ''i B^ny) Dna pN n5>iaBn ^f-'B^n nnea (n""^ "x^ yBin) i^iaB' ana 
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T'rb H'lp^n D^a^yn nanaD ww ^m'l^n pbrh n^ ^db^ nr r^yo^ 
KipiK' no niona nannD Da p^nno Da inioDa fop kiito^d ik ^D^nxn 
KVD^ ron nr ^d /"k ""r na^o) haxij 5>i3rN pK noxi X^>ya T^y^a 
pen mi (D«r) "e^aa nnitc niiaa nDK*^ im ^^od ann mis^Ki 
\xbtirv\ ^oniBD «)nB^ ra p nrw Da rui^Kna Da ^iaxi> ninh a*ny 
/laa iTH nr dj;i ^jiDpn pi>nn p inpi> D^i^anon ^a p«n aiiD nixni^ 
nanoa) D^ae^a Dnsa inxc^i ainatr ip ^ninxn n«B^ i>K "pya inx 
^t^DH iniKa Kvoa nr loa ^a (n"^ "k b^hb^) nsan be^ jn /a^'a n''^ 
ine^ n«iaD nnvi niha^^i* tt^ "i^^ .«'nn rwwn ni nac^i) a'»i>Bm 
DVT^on lanac^ no loa D^i>w D^aop vn ""a fn "'r db') }Ban nii>aKvt> 
nro D^i»yDfT oi-iKi ^nnca ^li^xn ni^Jiae^xi* nam ^kdvd noii? nra 
bK^ TTob (n"^ a^'D n^rtna) ""nijaK^ ^nbts^ nc^to ""aKi i>pn p zn^n 
^aNi (i'^i^ i^'o K'^B^) TDK D^B'aD i^ae^n ^a (n^'o r^a nv) Da^ac^ Da 
n^Bvna) ibc^ wi? injn T^n"» e^ann /k"* D'^tD n^yir>) nnioijai n/ia^r 
niDB^) nb^ro n^nn ici> f ^ jc^a aVK) 5)3^^ wh nnna iD^n (n^'i) n*'!^ 
lain D^a n^B^ n5wa O i^^o n^Di^) n^y ntc ^maK ^nbe^ O^a a'^a 
Dnai) ain beri pno {)'^ a"'© n^jwna) onbe^ ^niN (a"!? i^'o n'^b') 
DB') i^aen nyn n^m (f o n"^ i^Nprn^) nnben pn«a nuyK (n^'a a"^ 
DB') n^aBTDi n)D niy n^n^ nbs (d"^ ''a a^'o) ni^aB^ p«m (t^> ""n 
i>'»aB^ niaaa rvn ^loian ^a"'^ i''i> i^Nprn^) m Dna h^b^di (K^a db^ 
,Biann p «vDa D^awa nB^ haB^n bwB^ paytD ohw .C"!: "a n^Di^) 
/\ii?aB^ nD»i «i> jaanB^ Dyon /k"^ ^a ^aN^o) jaan Dai> JjaB^n «/i 
D'^aiap ni)«n DV^nn vn^B' DDniaoa nni D'^aoaa nnxon lo nnK ^a 

: nioaa 

pi B^nsm 5nan ia'»ayB^ /I'^ooa po bhb^ ia!> Dip naa poa .ptt^ 
ininn i)nan ^b^ db^ pi mo «vd3 kIsi ^nr bhb^ n^n^B^ a''>in^ 
p^noi phni> B^isiDi i>nao n^tb> ni^^axn nya iB'ai Dni> imni) ainaB^ 
Di« bv laiD Kin >a m /"a a'^a ^I^bid) lyb pao noBi cDiiscn 
Din^5> aBTi ""a db' b^m D^i^nam D^i^Bnon in^B'a ^ia«^ aBn^ NinB^a 
Dn^n T\r\rh pao ik'-t vaei^B^^B^M biK b Tiia ^x db' db') ^b^d nx 
iy 'ai vnioytDDi^ innn bn nobts^ ini^i ^lairoo nri^ nonni iB^ani 
t6^ ^i>BiDn iniy ^a haxi? i:ni?Ba ao'^i aB^B^ man dk ""a i^ i»inb^ 
na iinni> nnw KinB^ vaaiji n^aB> paon i>aN /ib^a«a iB^a «n^ 
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n:n yn nana wrur idd Vooa dk fxn dk pD d^'k y2¥ho 
rhiirr:^ b^d ^nmsm ninan p^jnD ror mpef yooa po cnwD kw 
i^nans^ nui ni?^axn p cniDn inanr dpd o jjoa wm m dis6 
i^ni? nyiTo y:TD nr ^a ,ra yn \s*x uw2 vnar nno^ ra ra b^-ib^ 
:ri>Dn pnv rtcso a^'K ^v© -pn lo^iarA Da pron myi6 

. nn^ nvTD r^jD y'n ovnon nvj^a han to m /li^^aD pm 
'n nSnp) nnom nn w ^nnacn (a'^ n^3 rrpc^) uom nnow "o wn 
(i^'d i"'^ D^nan) niD«r ik n^i -Mcnn (i^'d rrt o^i^) inoe^ ^yhoi (i^o 
i^3 i>K ijrane^ tp rtna nnw^ Dyon (a^'a ^a ane) i>^ ^i>K Dmorn 
O Va »TyB^) ai> ^roB^ i^a in»o ntanDoa noniwi jptn inv Kinty 
DTiKva DnvD m^ bp \>vf^ O^'a rf i> tff^) ^njn ^nw ^i:b^ jc^i 
(Y"* "'T niDB^) nb nori (""id >"'» db^) ^ai> noB^ pb (rfb rfp lyS-m) 
nnoK) nnoB^ n^nv p) ^^on nnn nva ^i D^'a ^hro) noBn pi^ 
p TODa niv iTK nn {"'o ic''> ni^np) inn^ *iina hdb^ (i^'d ''n 
wa (.»''> ^a Wn^) ^*»3P ^^i^ vhl>3 b^ n^a ^Din inn pn hbtb^ mwn 
j^nr noB^ n^m ima dS«i /"^ "^ wov) bJp^r^ irB^i i>K n^a 
C^D a"'^ >i>B^) noB« DV^nv iik ni>wmn n'Vi /n*^ a"^ D^nan) inxva 
anniT* pmB^i mns^ ^a (/r naiD) pmB^ i^nan n^b b^'n i'tdk pi 
TOBn ^:a Dan (i^o "a nnDi^) ihtob^ pwdb^ Bnann ^v^bi iai> tDB^an-i 
HDwn (3'" *b D^iDaiB^) D^ww DNni>N D^ncrDn (jc''^ t^'a ^bid) ^ai) 

:(3^D id^'d D^i^nn) va>iK b nnoB^n 

aia r^i npB' p han idb^ jwnai J^vh naB^ wi)ai> jn-p .Iptt^ 
O i*3 niw) pnnn npB' naiD db^h piao pm npB^ ^a i6aai 
DnpB^ n»n (i^'d d'^p db^) ^aiD*n npB^ (o^^ n*^ D^i^nn) npB^ u^k 
n'^b') ^nncB' npB'i) T« (a"^ a'a nnDi^) Dnimfi) on^npB^a (""r h^p db^) 
mpB' t6) Biann (i'^a K^'a n^B^^na) ^b npB'n dk i>p i>VDn /^''a n^a 
D^n /iD'^a i^^o kV) dto^ win npB^ wi^ (n"''' Yd D^i>nn) nn'-naa 
: (k''^ tD^ Nnp^) npBTi 8c5>i (''n a^o iTyB^) inpB^ k^) 
nct< nro .inia nBn^i naw nann niaB^n i>y niw oaovi .1DJ1 
n^B'Kia) '31 pNH noT ^bv nam Dytaa ("'a ^a W) fBV nniDni 
oa^oaK n^a i>^r ncKi int>it5> dn nB^ d« aiD Kin btc /n'^a »^» 
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fyty\H )Kum ^rhw) iDi>b in nb^ niDprrnc^ bv r^<Ta vn 
IB^ n)bvrh rrn"* vn Ki> bw dhidd DDai^ o^jn^^ vm nTiooaijwD 
W1 ""ai /.n"^ «w) ftah ]tch i>vatD ii?i>m i>pM ni^iy) nono i^i^ne^ 
insi> pi mtD D«r ii> wnp ^n«nn ma Kin inrrovn injn^n i^pinc' 
"« bnv) m©ni ion Di (""n ""r n'^^B^) ncn^ nno*! nnpip nxr now 
(^T ^' rrtDn'') nc^D nona k^'di /r^a i^'o niDC^) D^non D^yaen (a''^ 
^n«D |i>^yn i>K ^y^ np ?Naoi |K3D D^wy )ht nb yv^ rttb ^a yinn 
non iTiTK? P331 X^n ^T D^iDDiB^) muT ^DH nm naw K^-n pi 
iiruB^ iM pon D|? ni^>^ D?' d^d'»b« vn ^cne^ nji ni>55^ poo 
iMB^ om^ D^b D^^nD p i»np m i>ai? ji^di nv» Dai /^na i:i>VK 
niyi>po (n^> k^d i>«prir) anai) ana pa n-ioni niD«i ^nawi^tDa o'^eny 
(i^'a K^D bNprrr) idoi ibd Dnoni /a'1> ^i k^d) nnioni D>ai-Ta 
D^eny vn oan i>bc Ki> >nyiDi /n''^ n^'d db') Dnoni o'^aina ^e^yi 
nsryo ip^y nrai pbtdh hoto fjae' pdd pk ^a ^D'^ana i^vN nnon 
DB^n new no naxinDa nipni)i nvvi) r^'a hnt ^inipni> hmb^ inpcn 
:^nnK DipM r^y ^nan^n naai yaoa nio^iyn n^b^2 

jt6 rrtDb "^a jn oi^Da Don loa T\^Dbm ^b pD 5>y mi» .|Qn 
B^Dimo tran i^on (a^a ^a na'^tc) wen Ki> ""a ^''^ non ijp ^yan 
^i?ba Dyi> roi Dyon (n^'a i^> nanoa) yi3i> i:Dn dkh (''t Yp n^bnn) 

: i>i>aa Dnanon a^^ 

Kini /^nK po i5> HDim ^^^d po db^ pn nro wkvd ^b .pn 
p:ni n^sa (""^ ^? hidb^) p:ni> \ti ^niy niatKB^ nan aio r^)jD 
na>N) ^B' ivi^n pan Da (n'^ «''a n^on^) pana ^ayb (a""* k^'v D''i>nn) 
loa paa wnB^ D^'oa xai ,pD ik aio O ""o '"W^^) P^ PJ^ I^^ C'i "'i 
^aN5>D) lanD- niani> nnpa pB^ai ^a iD^'a 5>Npm^) pann i>nan D^ann 

K-ip^) pK iian bv ,piKn p no p5>nb db' pn ^«v» Ni> .*7JD 
T^Kn nnan KinB' Knaoa ncxB^ no pn iai> p^i {Y^^ Y'^ 

: >yvwn nmay 
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"THE LORD OF HEAVEN." 

(THE FIRE OP GOD; THE MOUNTAIN SUMMIT; THE DIVINE 
CHARIOT; AND THE VISION OP EZEKIEL.) 

A PEOPLE worshipping the Moon-god as supreme, as 
lord of the starry hosts, and as their own national deity, 
would be likely to invest him with the functions of the 
Sky-god, who sends or withholds the rain, wields the 
lightning, and speaks in the thunder. In the solitary tree 
struck by lightning, his worshippers would witness the 
visible descent of the god. In the fire kindled from its 
boughs they would discern the manifestation of the god 
within. That the latter supposition is no fancy of the 
modem student, may be shown from the interesting 
passage which closes the first chapter of Isaiah. 

This chapter should properly conclude with ver. a6. 
Verses 27 and 28 may be, as Cheyne has suggested, an 
editorial link. But vv. 29-31 properly belong to the second 
chapter, from which they have been accidentally separated 
by the intercalation of ii. 1-5. The latter verses are 
derived from the margin, where originally ii. i may have 
stood as a variant to i. i (the title of the book), and ii. 2-5 
as a sequel to i. 26. These marginalia may indeed have 
been written at the foot of the tablet, page, or column (n^n) 
containing the first chapter, or prologue, which, as we may 
see from the heading " Vision of Isaiah,'* &c., must have re- 
placed chap, vi et seq., which once occupied this position. 
The original text of chaps, ii and iii consisted of 'five 
sections, each beginning with the catchword ^D (i. 29 ; ii. 6, 
12; iii. I, 8). 

The first of these has been much misunderstood. In ver. 
31 {bnn is not an epithet of the strong inan, but as may bo 
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Been from Amos ii. 9 of the sacred tree ; while, in the next 
clause, for )bvt we should read )hv^. The whole will then 
run : *' And the mighty oak shall be as tow, and the lord 
thereof (i. e., the indwelling divinity conceived as a latent 
fire) shall be as a spark ; and they shall both bum together, 
and none shall quench them/' The conception belongs to 
the same order of beliefs with the story of the burning 
bush, bat the result is exactly the reverse, since the prophet 
Isaiah is condemning the beliefis which he describes. 

Analogous conceptions appear in connexion with the 
theophany which gave rise to the " altar " called n)b^ mn> 
— no mere *• place-name," but the appellation of the deity 
as there invoked, and parallel both in form and meaning to 
D^i>B^ IIK our "Jerusalem." We are told in Judges vi. 
11-24, bow the ^^ Ifcci'tD — an imperaonation, not a messenger, 
of the divinity — came and sat (like Deborah the prophetess, 
iv. 5) under the holy tree — " the place, and primitively, the 
object of worship" (Moore, on iv. 11 and vi. 11). He then 
appeared to Gideon, who presently made ready his oflTering 
" and brought it out unto him under the Tree and presented 
it. And the angel of Qod said unto him, Take the flesh 
and the unleavened cakes, and lay them upon this rock, and 
pour out the broth. And he did so. Then the angel of 
Jahveh put forth the end of the staff that was in his hand, 
and touched the flesh and the unleavened cakes, and the 
fire went up out of the rock and ate the flesh and the 
unleavened cakes ; and the angel of Jahveh departed out of 
his sight." Compare the appearance to Manoah in chap, 
xiii. 19^ ao : "So Manoah took the kid with the meal- 
oflering, and offered it upon the rock unto Jahveh. . . . And 
it came to pass^ when the flames went up toward heaven 
from off the altar, that the angel of Jahveh ascended in the 
flame of the altar : and Manoah and his wife looked on, 
and they fell on their faces to the ground." 

In the latter case it is clear that the Tnal'akh Jahveh is 
himself the divinity manifested in the fire, which in the 
former case proceeded at his touch out of the sacred rock 
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(itself a habitation of the god) and devoured the offering 
made to him. And both the rock and the angel are closely 
associated with the sacred tree. But in the divine mani- 
festation which decided the contest between Elijah and the 
prophets of Baal, the Fire of Jahveh comes straight from 
heaven, and acts just as in the previous cases and with 
similar effects. *' Then the fire of Jahveh fell and ate the 
burnt offering, and the wood, and the stones, and the dust, 
and licked up the water that was in the trench. And 
when the people saw it, they fell on their faces " : just as 
Manoah and his wife had done, and for the same reason — 
Jahveh was present in the fire ^. If the incomparable narra- 
tive of I Kings xviii records a fact, as I am inclined to 
believe, it is legitimate to suppose that, after the previous 
drought, and before the ensuing tempest, the altar on the 
exposed headland of Mount Carmel was actually struck by 
lightning (cf. Isa. ii. 12-15). And in the first chapter of 
the second book of Kings, Elijah calls down the fire of Qod 
(ver. I a) from heaven, to consume his enemies, while in the 
next chapter he himself is taken thither in a chariot of fire 
which is presumably that of Jahveh. 

Thus we see that the fire of God supplies a link between 
heaven and earth, between the Sky-god and the numen of 
Tree or Bock. And here we have to note the especial 
connexion of the Sky-god with the mountain-top, resting, 
I doubt not, on the physical phenomena of the storm, 
preluded by the gathering of clouds round the highest 
summits, and accompanied by the lightning and the 
thunder— clear signs to early man of a divine presence 
descending in the visible cloud. This is well shown in the 
eighth Iliad, where, in the opening lines, Zeus, who wields 
the thunderbolt, holds an assembly of the gods ^ upon the 
topmost peak of many-ridged Olympus," and presently 
harnessing his chariot drives "between earth and starry 
heaven " to Ida even unto Qargarus, lv0a 14 ol rifx^vo^ 

^ If <Hhe sacred fire of Israel *' were the naphtha of a Mace., we most 
remember that its properties would be regarded as supernatural. 
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^a>fU79 re Ovrjcis. Here he looses his horses from the 
chariot, and casts thick mist about them, '^and himself 
sate on the mountain-tops rejoicing in his glory ^." So, 
but without the chariot, and with a sublimity of terror to 
which the god of Homer is a stranger, Jahveh descended 
on Mount Sinai K Yet more sublime is the manifestation 
to Elijah in the same place ^, preceded by the great and 
strong windy the earthquake, and the fire — but Jahveh 
was not in them — and after the fire, njrr noon b^p. 
From the mythical standpoint here presupposed and re- 
jected, the lightnings DNl^M (^K^ is itself a theophany. It 
should be observed that when in 2 Kings i Elijah calls 
down fire from heaven, he is seated, or more probably 
dwelling, inn «W1 bVt perhaps Carmel (ver. 9). Note also 
the presence (vv. 3, 15) of the ''^ IK^D. Among the Romans 
the spot struck by lightning was sacer, and scarred by 
lightning Whymper found the summit of the Matterhom. 
Conversely, in Mediaeval Europe, such solitary heights as 
Glastonbury Tor, and the two St. Michael's Mounts— I may 
add a reference to Monte Sant' Angelo (and it is but one 
of many instances) the highest point of the Sorrentine 
peninsula — were placed beneath the protection of the 
archangel, to guard them against the assaults of Satan, 
" the prince of the power of the air *." 

On the whole, then, the god of Sky and Storm is of 
necessity " a god of hills " (i Kings xx. 23). But the con- 
ception which attributes to him the possession of Chariot 
and Horses of Fire cannot belong to the life of the nomad 
or to that of the early settlers in a hill country, who had 
even in the time of the monai'chy to import their horses 
from Egypt ®. Chariots were suited to the plains of Egypt 
and Assyria, but must have been of far less value, for 
military purposes, in the hill-country of Judah and 

* JZ. viii. 43-53 ; cf. xiv. 343. * Ezod. xix. i6, 18. 

' I Kings xix. 11. ^3 Kings i. 13 b ; Job i. 16. 

» Eph. ii. 3. Cf. Lukeix. 18. 

* I Kings X. 38. Cf. Deut. xrii. 16 ; also 3 Kings xyiii. 34. 
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Ephraim \ Indeed, it is very probable that the victories 
of Israel over more powerful and civilized enemies were 
largely due to this circumstanced But from very early 
times the stars, identified with the *< sons of the gods," were 
regarded as forming at once the army and the assembly of 
Jahveh. When therefore Israel became acquainted with 
splendid hosts in which the war-chariot played a part of 
great importance, it was natural that imagination should 
attribute a similar equipment to the hosts on high. That 
this was actually the case may be proved from 2 Kings vi. 
14-17, where the eai-thly host of Syria is over-matched by 
the horses and chariots of fire which fill the mountain 
round about Elisha \ JWB^ ^Di>K D^n^T D\n^K 2T\ says the 
Psalmist (IxviiL 17). So the kings of Judah gave chariots 
and horses to the Sun^ but not, it would appear, to 
Jahveh himself, unless indeed they confounded the God 
of Israel with the solar Ba*al, which is just what Ahab has 
been often thought to have done. But it is perhaps more 
probable that as the Carthaginians worshipped an '* Apollo " 
associated with "Zeus" and "HeraV' bo these Jewish 
servants of a strange god regarded the c^t^n by2 as son of 
the D^dfi^ bv2. In the Roman triumph the geneml mounted 
the sacred chariot drawn by four white horses, the same 
which drew the statue of Jupiter on the day of the great 
procession ^, and Mommsen hence infers that ^' the state 
chariot even in the city where every one else went on foot 
. . . belonged alike to the Roman god and to the Roman 
king." 

The vision of EzekieP, with its strange admixture of 
poetic splendour, prosaic exactitude, and irrational con- 

* Cf . Evelyn Abbot, History 0/ Greece, I, 151 and II, aa. 

* Compare i Kings xx. 21 with yer. 93 ; Judges iv. 15 ; Ezod. xiv. 95 
(on wet ground). 

' Compare the interesting parallels, Horn., IL, t. 197 ; Virg., ^«n., ii. 
604-93. 

* 9 Kings xxiii. n. • F. ^., art. "Phoenicia," $ 14. 

* Fustel de Coulanges, La Oiti ^n^igiie, III, zTii. 
^ Chaps, i and z. 
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fusion, has borrowed its materials from old tradition, but 
has shaped them in the land of dreams, under the influenoe 
of Chaldean Art. We must separate its elements in order 
to underatand them. The likeness of a throne ^, KD3 nion, 
is placed upon the likeness of a firmament, jr>pl ^ corre- 
sponding to the firmament of heaven clear as crystal ^, and 
blue as the lapis lazuli \ "thick inlaid with patines of 
bright gold." It is indeed not clear whether the com- 
parison, TDD pK HKiM in ver. 26 (cf. x. i), applies to the 
preceding or the following clause^ and the view here taken 
is open to the objection that it leaves the appearance of the 
throne undescribed. But in either case the origin of the 
conception must be sought in Exod. xxiv. 10: Nni>K r\H Wl^i 
nnoi^ DnM5^ d«;3i -i^bdh n^Jp ne^a v^ii nrmi i>Kie^. Maspero * 
tells us how Merodach wrought the dome of heaven *' out 
of a hard resisting metal which shone brilliantly during 
the day in the rays of the sun, and at night appeared only 
as a dark blue surface, strewn irregularly with luminous 
stars.'* The earth, the " Mountain of the World/' was at 
first supposed to be divided into seven horizontal zones ; 
*' later on it was divided into four * houses,' each of which, 
like the * houses ' of Egypt, corresponded with one of the 
four cardinal points, and was under the rule of particular 
gods^." In Egypt, one ancient tradition "taught that 
heaven and earth are wedded gods, Sib(i and NMt. • . . Most 
people invested them with human form, and represented 
the earth-god Sibd as extended beneath NMt the Starry 
One ; the goddess stretched out her arms, stretched out her 
slender legs, stretched out her body above the clouds, and 
her dishevelled head drooped westward ^." Or again, the 
sky is the cow Hathor*. "The head of the good beast 
rises into the heavens, the mysterious waters which cover 

1 Ver. 3d. « Ver. aa. » Ibid. 

* E, JB., art "Sapphire." • Daum nf CivUigaHon, p. 544. 
« Ibid., p. 543. 

^ P. 86. Ct Hesiod, Theogoniaf 177 M^x^^ *«^ f Ironwr^. 

• ^' 87. 
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the world flow along her spine ; the etar-covered underside 
of her body, which we call the firmament, is visible to the 
inhabitants of earth, and her four legs are the four pillars 
standing at the four cardinal points of the world \" 

'* In the eastern cities of the Delta ... it was admitted that in the 
beginning earth and skj were two lovers . . . &8t locked in each 
other^s embrace, the god lying beneath the goddess. On the day 
of creation a new god, Sh(k, came forth from the primaeval waters, 
slipped between the two, and seizing NMt with both hands, lifted 
her above his head with outstretched arms. Though the starry body 
of the goddess extended in space— her head being to the west, and 
her loins to the east— her feet and hands hung down to the earth. 
These were the four pillars of the firmament \ under another form, 
and four gods of four adjacent principalities were in charge of them. 
Osiris, or Horus the sparrow-hawk, presided over the southern, and 
Sit over the northern pillar ; Thot over that of the west, and Sapdi, 
the author of the Zodiacal light, over that of the east. They had 
divided the world among themselves into four regions, or rather into 
four ' houses," bounded by those mountains which surround it, and by 
tiie diameters intersecting between the pillars. Each of these houses 
belonged to one, and to one only ; none of the other three, nor even 
the sun himself, might enter it, dwell there, or even pass through it, 
without having obtained its master's permission ^" 

** The Heliopolitans proclaimed the creation to be the work of the 
sun-god AtiimCl-R^, and of the four pairs of deities who were descended 
from him. It was really a learned variant of the old doctrine that 
the universe was composed of a sky-god, Horus, supported by his 
four children and their four pillars; in fact, the four sons of the 
Heliopolitan cosmogony, ShU and SibCl, Osiris and Sit, were occasionally 
substituted for the four elder gods of the * houses ' of the world *." 

And when Ra, the sun-god and first king of Egypt, would take 
leave of earth, "Nfiit . . . changed herself into a cow, and placed 
the Majesty of R& upon her back." Later on '* he again mounted 
the cow, who rose, supported on her four legs as on so many pillars ; 
and her belly, stretched out above the earth like a ceiling, formed 
the sky . . . Niiit, suddenly transported to unaccustomed heights, grew 
frightened, and cried for help : * For pity*s sake give me supports to 
sustain me.' '' This was the origin of the support-gods. They came 

* Compare the figures, Dauon 0/ Civilieationf pp. 86, 89, 129, and 169. 
' For the four pillars and their hieroglyphic representation, vide ibid., 
pp. 16, 17, with note. 
' Ibid., p. laS. * Pp. 141, 14a, 
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and Btationed tliemselyes by each of her four legd, steadying these 
with their hands, and keeping constant watch over them. As this 
was not enough to reassure the good beast, *' lU said, ' My son Sh% 
place thyself beneath my daughter Ntlit, and keep watch on both 
sides over the supports, who live in the twilight; hold thou her 
up above thy head, and be her guardian.* ShU obeyed ; M!t com- 
posed herselfi and the world, now furnished with the sky which it 
had hitherto lacked, assumed its present symmetrical form V* 

These barbarous and grotesque myths, so various in form, 
so consistent in significance, enable us to judge as well of 
the intention as of the superior elevation and refinement 
of the idea presented by Ezekiel. He too has bis answer 
to the question, " Who sustains the firmament which beai'S 
the throne of God ? '* And he represents it as supported by 
four animated beings, n^*n, corresponding, as we may safely 
presume, in the first instance, to the cardinal points and 
the related quarters of the heavens. They are covered all 
over ^ with eyes, that is, with stars, as in the well-known 
epigram, ascribed to Plato : — 

Star of my life I Oh, might I Heaven be. 
And gaze with myriad eyes on thee I 

And in the second place, these supernatural bearers, now at 
rest, now in motion — "when they stood, they let down 
their wings" — inasmuch as they not only sustain the 
firmament on high, but also transport the throne of Jahveh 
from place to place, in accordance with his will, must 
coiTespond, not only to the fixed points of the compass, 
the four quarters of the world, but also to the winds which 
proceed from, or (according to the conception of Zechariah, 
vL 6) toward them. Ezekiel stood too near the age of 
Deuteronomy, and, it may be thought, possessed too lofty 
an imagination, to adopt the horse as a symbol of the 
winds of God. But we may safely use the language of 
the later prophet to interpret the conception of his pre- 

^ JDavon <^ CivilixaHonj pp. 167-9. 

* Ezek. X. I a. But the text is by no means free firom suspicion. 
VOL. XIX. Z Z 
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decessor, f 'TKH b jn« b}^ aynno nwvi^ D^crn nmn ya^K rhn. 
Cf. Ps. xviii. 1 1 : — 

f[]r\ aina bv aai^ 

Whence it appears (a) that Jahveh rides upon a cherub ; 
(6) that the cherub is singular ; (c) that the cherub is the 
wind. In Ps. civ. 3, 4, Jahveh is described as : — 

i3on D^ay Dcm 

ninn ^i'^^i^o nrp 
Dili) iTK vn-»Bte 

Here, though " he maketh the clouds his chariot " (cf. Ezek. 
i. 4 hni pp), yet, as in the prophet's vision, " he goeth on the 
wings of the wind,'^ and " maketh the winds his angels *' — 
for mal'akh is, in origin, more than messenger. 

It follows from what has been said that the nvn of 
Ezekiel are windsy that they are cherubim, and that they 
ai*e niiT ^3N^d. The first of these propositions is further 
illustrated and confirmed by a characteristic feature of the 
prophet*s description. It would seem that he conceives 
the four winds as proceeding, each in an undeviating 
course, from one end of heaven to the other — they cannot 
turn (see L 12). This involves a serious inconsistency. 
It was, we may presume, the high purpose of Ezekiel to 
express the omnipresence of Israel's God. Therefore all 
the four winds must be aasociated with the chariot of 
Jahveh, though obviously it can only proceed in one 
direction at a time. Zechariah solved the problem by 
separating the four winds ; Ezekiel by assigning to each 
one the four faces, and the four natures, proper to the 
several elements of his conception. 

We have now to inquire into the origin of these. They 
are, I conceive, strictly, miT ^axinD. The instances are 
many of the manifestation or embodiment of God in human 
form, in colloquy with the patriarchs and heroes of IsraeL 
But the Israelites who worshipped the Calf of Aaron at 
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Bethel, or the Serpent of Moses at Jeioisalem, must have 
regarded these also as embodiments of the national deity. 
We may reasonably place a similar interpretation on the 
lions which, as well as oxen and cherubim, figured among 
the ornaments of the Temple (i Kings vii. 29), where, 
doubtless, Ezekiel may have seen them. Lastly, we cannot 
find among animal forms one more appropriate to the 
Sky-god than that of the eagle (compare the fine image in 
Deut. xxxii. 11). With the progress, or the reform, of 
religion in Israel, these beings exchanged the character 
of divine incarnations for that of supernatural ministers 
(cf. Ps. civ. 4 sup. cit.). The TjV' of Num. xxi. 8, presumably 
a ^B^yo K\f (Isa. xiv. 29, xxx. 6), was replaced by a six- 
winged, yet otherwise anthropomorphic D^D^S^ of Isa. vi, 
attendant on the throne of Jahveh. In the vision of 
Ezekiel, clearly modelled on, or suggested by, that of 
Isaiah, either the seraphim are tacitly rejected or the Face 
of Man is all of them that survives. 

Ezek. X. 14, in which the face of the Cherub is (by im- 
plication) identified with that of the Ox, is treated both by 
Toy, in the Polychrome Bible, and by Cheyne (art. " Cherub," 
coL 742, n. 5) as a gloss. Even so, it represents an ancient 
opinion, which receives strong confirmation from the re- 
markable and significant circumstance that aU the four 
beings have hooves like the hooves of a calf (i. 7). There 
could not be clearer proof that the cherubim share the 
nature of the Calf of Bethel. 

It is possible that in this mythology of the heavens, the 
Ox or Calf was once associated with the " Bull of Anu,'' 
the Moon, and the Lion in like manner with the power and 
fierceness of the Sun. But this is not the signification 
in which they are employed by Ezekiel. If, however, we 
suppose the Face of Man directed to the East, then (i. 10) 
the Lion's Face will be appropriately turned toward the 
South (pD\n bn : cf. p^n), the region of noonday Sun and 
parching Wind ; the Face of the Eagle, or rather Vulture, 
toward the West, which we shall see in the sequel to be 

zz 2, 
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specially the region of the Dead ; while perhaps we may 
discover a reason to connect not the Ox, nor yet the Moon 
as such, but the " Bull of Anu,'' considered as Lord of 
Heaven, with the dominion of the North. 

Confirmation of these hypotheses may be found in the 
learned, though subjective, article of Winckler upon Sinai 
and Horeb, § 2 : " when the sun ... is at the most southerly 
point of its course in the zodiac . . . the corresponding full 
moon being in opposition is at the most northerly point.'" 
Again, "the Babylonian view . . . takes as its point of 
orientation . . . the E. (= that which is before, Dip), and 
thus for it the N. is to the left^ the S. to the right, and the 
W. behind " (coL 4631). It would seem that these four 
points were respectively assigned to Marduk, Ninib, Nabu, 
and Nergal (see col. 4630) ; to Marduk, as I understand, 
the East, to Ninib the North, the South to Nergal, and the 
West to Nabu (col. 4631). 

In the Babylonian story of the Deluge we have a parallel 
to EzekiePs vision far too close to be accidental. (See 
Maspero, Davm of Civilization^ 568 ; and King, First 
Steps in Assyrian^ pp. 166-7.) " When the early dawn 
appeared, there came up from the horizon {ishid shame =: 
the foundation of heaven) a black cloud." (Cf. Ezek. i. 4 ; 
Ps. xviii. 8 seq.) The god within \a Rammanu, the Hebrew 
Rimmon, the Thunderer. But the point which most 
concerns us is that he is accompanied by Nabu and 
Marduk, by Nergal ^ and Ninib. The two former deities 
are described in this passage as guzale " messengers " 
(King), or as " throne-bearers ■ " (Maspero), while earlier in 
the narrative (Maspero, 566 ; King, 162) Ninib is called 
guzalu of the great gods. Meanwhile *'The Anunnaki 
carried their torches, with their brightness they light up 
the land '* — exercising a function which has plausibly been 

* So Maspero, loc. eit., compared with p. 647, n. 5. Obserfe that hia 
aymbol was the lion. X, £., art. <* Nergal.** 

* This involyes reading the group of signs not phonetically as gu-^ea-iOf 
but ideographicaUy as kustu + ia^u. 
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ascribed to the Hebrew seraphim^ of whom, as we have 
seen, Ezekiel avoids all mention. It is clear, I think, that 
they correspond to the D^nne^ of Ps. civ. 4, just as the D^3«^d 
of the preceding clause correspond to the nvn, or cherubim, 
of Ezekiel, and the gods of Chaldea. 

We are now in a position to judge in what manner the 
great phenomena of Nature presented themselves to the 
apprehension of the prophet and his hearers. " There is 
One enthroned upon the heavens, but it is Jahveh ; there 
is indeed a god who rides in the whirlwind and directs 
the storm, but it is the Qod of Israel. Four mighty beings 
bear aloft the firmament, and rule the winds: these also 
are his ministers." Such is the interpretation of the vision. 
And, as the movements of the atmosphere are represented 
by the nvn, so the revolution of the celestial sphere, and 
the wandering course of the planets, find expression in the 
D^iBW. As there was originally but one Cherub (Ps. xviii. 
xi), so was there originally but one Wheel; for the four 
do not difier in kind. Each must apparently be conceived 
as consisting of two intersecting circles— it would seem of 
equal diameter — capable therefore, as a whole, of rolling 
from east to west, from north to south, or in the reverse 
directions, but incapable of any other motion, of turning 
upon an axle, or of forming part of any mechanical con- 
struction. (By this time we begin to perceive that the 
*' chariot " is not a chariot at all, nor in fact does Ezekiel 
call it so.) The Wheel is moved from tvUhin by the 
inspiration of the several winds, and in their respective 
directions D^iDWa !Tnn mi ^3 (vers. 19, 20, ai). And even as 
they do, it serves in some manner to sustain and to 
transport the Throne of Qod. The periphery is full of 
eyes — that is, as I suppose, of stars — round about, and, 
in fine, the Wheel cleaily represents either the celestial 
sphere, or more precisely, the Zodiac Its fourfold motions 
express, and were perhaps designed to explain, the diurnal 
revolution of the heavens, the displacement of the planets 
in latitude, and their sometimes retrograde course. This 
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then is the otherwise obscure b^3 of x. 13, and not im- 
probably of Ps. bcxvii. 1 9, where the rendering of Kimcbi 
is more trustworthy than the speculations of the Encydo^ 
paedia Biblica (art. " Wheel "). Were we to suppose each 
planet provided with a distinct wheel or sphere — "pra piwi 
jsi«n — ^we should approach very nearly the Ptolemaic 
astronomy. 

"The gods principally worshipped,*^ writes Winckler, "are the 
moon, the sun, and the five planets. Their periods of revolution 
mark the divisions of time— month, year, and larger cycles— and 
compel attention by their importance for the course of natural life 
(Gen. i. 14, viiL 23). In the Babylonian view of these seven great 
divinities, the planet Venus is associated with the moon and the sun, 
80 that the three together become rulers of the Zodiac (the hipuk 
iami—i.Q, the highway of heaven, along which the seven travel). 
* He (Bel) appointed Sin, damaS, and IStar to rule in the Zodiac * '* 
(Art. " Sinai and Horeb," col. 4630). ' 

If Ezekiel accepted the tradition which represented the 
patriarch as a sojourner in Harran, or, according to the 
Priestly Code, in Ur of the Chaldees, and, in either case, 
a client of the god Sin ; and if he retained some measure 
of respect for the myth which, as I suppose, regarded the 
Moon's disk as the Face or Presence of the Lord of Heaven, 
we can the better understand why he conceived the celestial 
Wheel as bearing in its revolutions the divine Throne. 

It is interesting, and may prove instructive, to compare 
with the conceptions of Ezekiel the description, drawn 
from Philo of Byblos, of the image of El ^, or " Kronos " 
ascribed to the Egyptian Thoth ^. I quote Gary's version ' : 

"But before these things the god Taautus, having represented 
Ouranos, made types of the countenances of the gods Eronus and 
Dagon, and the sacred character of the other elements. He contrived 
also for Kronus the ensign of his royal power, having four eyes in the 
parts before and in the parts behind, two of them closing as in sleep ; 
and upon the shoulders four wings, two in the act of flying, and two 
reposing as at rest. And the symbol was, that Eronus whilst he 

* Cf. Meyer, art. " Phoen.," col. 3743. * Taavroi^ t, I Tav^os. 

' Ancient Fragments^ ed. Hodges, 1876, p. 18. 
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slept was watching, and reposed whilst he was awake. And in like 
manner with respect to his wings, that whilst he rested he was flying, 
yet rested whilst he flew. Bat to the other gods there were two 
wings only to each npon his shoulders, to intimate that they flew 
under the control of Eronus ; he had also two wings upon his head, 
the one for the most governing part, the mind, and one for the sense/* 

We can hardly fail to recognize in this image of un- 
sleeping motion, "without haste and without rest," the 
eternal swift course of the spheres ^. 

Note. — " Irenaeus, too, finds the rationale for the * four ' 
gospels in the fact that there are four quarters of the globe 
and four winds (irviiixaTa) ; since, further, the church 
extends over all the world, while its ' pillars and grounds ' 
and spirit of life (irvevfia C<^ris) are the gospel, it is fitting 
that she should have four pillars breathing out (nviovras) 
immortality on every side, and vivifying men afresh," 
E. B. "John, Son of Zebedee," §49b. This shows that 
Irenaeus understood Ezekiel, and (with all deference to 
Prof. Schmiedel) it is no mere verbal trifling, but rests 
upon the mystical assumption of a correspondence between 
the outer and inner worlds. 

In J.Q.R, XI, p. 13 ('*The Testament of Solomon"), 
Mr. Conybeare cites from Origen an account of " the seven 
ruling demons" referred to by Celsus, and accepted, it 
would seem, by the Ophiani The first was shaped like 
a lion ; this is Michael. The second like an ox ; this is 
Suriel. The third resembles a dragon, and this is Raphael. 
The name may imply a reference to the healing powers 
of the serpent-god. It is important to observe that the 
similitude of the dragon replaces the Face of Man in 
Ezekiel's vision. And the fourth, Gabriel, " has the shape 
of an eagle." 

It is an astonishing reflection that through the influence 
of Ezekiel and Irenaeus, the lion of Nergal, successively 
transferred to the Angel of the South and the Evangelist 

^ Hymn of the Three Archangels in Shelley's translations from Faust. 
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St Mark, became in the Middle Ages the emblem of the 
Venetian Bepublic, and so remained until Venice fell before 
Napoleon. 

Another instructive parallel may be added from Mr. A. B. 
Cook's most valuable papers on The European Sky-god 
{Folk-lore, vol. XV, p. 425, note 333). 

"Lyd. de mCTis., I. 22 fci fifxpov ol (rrpaTtiyol M r&v 
itoXijJMV Aihi KoX *HX^ov Kal SfXifin^s, *Epnov re Kci. "Aptos 
cninfioXa' Kal Ai^s iiiv ierov, *HXfot; bi kiovra, ScXifin;; hi 
fiovv, "Apcoy hi XiKOv, *EpfjLOV hi bpdKovra" 

I may add a reference to Hesiod, Theogoniay 378-82 :— 

'AoTpalff V 'Hi^S ivipLOV9 WlC€ KapT€p0^fWV9, 

ipyiirrqv Zi<l>vpov Bopirjv r' ahlnipoKi\€v6ov 
Kal Ncfrov, iv <l>iK6TfjTi Och ^€<p €vvriOAa'a. 
T0V9 Vk fX€T* ioripa tCkt' *Hoir<l>6pov ^Hpiyiveia 
iarpa T€ XapLireTdoivra, rd r' ovpavhs iaT€il>ip<oTai* 

The four quarters of the sky, and the winds associated 
with them, as well as the stars with which heaven is 
girdled, may naturally be r^arded as children of the 
** starry" sky — ^for 'Aorpaios can only be an epithet of 
heaven in origin. But the personality, or divinity of the 
East seems to be merged in that of the morning star — 5>b\i 
nnc^ p (Isa. xiv. 12). Hence Dawn is the spouse of Heaven. 

I must also refer to Mr. Cook's note on the fourfold 
Apollo {F. i., XV, 284, n. 147) ; his mention of the Argive 
Zeus, sumamed riaj/rfimjs, with eyes all over his body (ibid., 
p. 287) ; his note on the aenei orhea^ the urfeta=^orbUay and 
swmmancUia associated with celestial deities in ancient 
Italy {F. L.y XVI, 272, n. 9), and his remarks on the royal, 
or divine, chariot (ibid., pp. 307, 318). 

In the Hibbert Journal for October, 1905, No. 13, at 
p. 220, Dr. Jeremias writes, with reference to the N. T. 
Apocalypse : ** The throne-bearers are the four forms of the 
Mercabah of Ezekiel, which in the old Oriental imagery 
represent the four comers of the world: (i) the steer 
(Marduk— Jupiter) ; (2) the man (Nebo— Mercury) ; (3) the 
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eagle (Ninib — Mars) ; (4) the lion (Nergal — Saturn)." It is 
certainly appropriate to assign the Face of Man to the God 
of Speech; and this is in accordance with the words of 
Lydus, *Epiiov h^ bpdKovTa, if we recognize' that as in the 
case of the Hebrew Seraphim, and in the symbolism of 
Ezekiel compared with that of the Ophiani, the human 
form has replaced that of the Serpent 

Obey Hubert Skipwith. 
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STUDIES IN THE JEWISH LITURGY, 

11. rrrnn "^xh nay. 
A. 

The technical expression for the second act of the daily 
congr^ational prayer is, as can be seen from the previously 
quoted passage of Mishna MegiUa, IV, ro^nn '^^th nay. The 
simple meaning of the phrase is quite clear ; it signifies the 
rising from one's seat and the stepping up to the '* Teba/' 
the ark containing the rolls of the Law, in order to recite 
the prayers. But as to the extent and precise nature of 
this office there has been misapprehension for a thousand 
years^ in fact ever since Western scholars began to 
study the Jewish Liturgy ; and this misunderstanding of 
the expression has rendered impossible the correct compre- 
hension of the entire liturgical terminology contained in 
our old sources. 

The term is of frequent occurrence in the Mishna : 
Berakliot, Y, 3 : nytDi nynn '^^tb '^)V7^ ; ibid., V, 4 : -oipn 
pH mnan ito n^r ^^ na^nn "^^ih ; Erubin, HI, 9 : '^^th ^^ivt^ 
. • . i^yi^nn 'dik n^jw «wt hz^ pe^i aio ova na^nn ; Rosh ha- 
Shana^ IV, 7: OBTi rf'b^ jiB^tnn aiD Dva na^nn ^iDi> naiyn 
y^pno ; Taanity I, 2 : an b\£^ pnn«n aiD ova na^nn ^3Di> naiyn ; 
ibid., II, 5 : nb^ ronan nx noii na^nn ^:Di> nnw najns' . , • rtcn^ 
pH innK w t6) ; MegiUa, IV, 3 : ninQ . • . na^nn "^^^ pnaiy pK 
mew ; ibid., IV, 5 : na^nn "^^tb naiy Kim . . . x^aja n^tDDcn ; 
ibid., IV, 6 : naiy 13^1 . . . nniD . . • na^nn ^^^h naiy u^k . . . pp 
na^nn ^ae^ ; ibid., IV, 8 : na^nn ^aeij naiy ^a^K nown. 

In Babylon it was customary to posit the ark a trifle 
deeper than the floor of the synagogue, so that it was 
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necessary to descend a step to it \ The technical expression 
for the act in that country was, therefore, ro^nn ^^d^ tt. 
In the course of time this phrase passed over even into 
several passages of some editions of the Mishna. Thus, e.g., 
we read, pasdm, in Taanit, II, 2 : ^iBi> pn^TiD rhtir\2 noy 
na^nn, and in the passage already cited, Megilla, IV, 5, 6, 
in some of the editions, Tir W^K . . • mr Kim. In the 
Toaefta, the term *1T predominates*, and it is likewise of 
very frequent occurrence in the Baraitot of the Babylonian 
Talmud; but the meaning is always precisely the same* 
That the change in the wording here is merely occasioned 
by the difference of local conditions, and that it is useless 
to seek for a difference in meaning, becomes perfectly clear 
by comparing parallel passages in several of our old sources. 
To almost all of the passages in which *i"i^ occurs, parallel 
passages can be found in which '^2V is used^ In the 
Palestinian Talmud, my is invariably used. Where the 
context permits it, the designation of the place is omitted ; 
both verbs are then used very pithily : e. g, Shabbat, 24 b : 
aiD Dva n^ny nv nnv Txh\£^ r« ; Jer. Taan., II, 2 {65 c) : 
ivn^ no b jn^aytD. Finally it is to be noted that in 
Babylon *n^ was occasionally displaced by its Aramaic 
equivalent Jim ; cf. Ber., 33 b (Meg., 25 a) : iTop n^run Kinn 
w^^n 'm n^op nwi Kinn . • , rain ; Yoma, 36 b : nwn Kinrr 
KW nnrp; ibid., 56 b: win rvnp nwi Kinn. 

In Palestine the Aramaic formula was ^Dip in nay ^HK 
«nu^n (Jer. Ber., V, 4 (9 c)); and, pithily, nno«l «irn bv^v 
hy^n nn hv (ibid.). 

The express phrase for removing the precentor was, 
consequently, in Palestine n^ayn, Jer. Ber., I, 5 (3 d): 

* Cf. Ber., 10 b: b^om pD3 Dipoa hSk S^n»i maa uipoa dth irar' ^. An 
examination of Tos^ Ber.j III, 17 (p. 7) shows that this dictum is to be 
applied only to the prayer of the individual. CfL L. LOw, OesammdU 
Schrifien, IV, p. 33. 

• Cf. Ber., II, 9 (p. 4) ; Rosh ha Shana, IV, 5 (p. aia), IV, la (p. ai4). 

' Cf., e.g., Ber., 34 a, and IfechiUa, ed. Friedmann, p. 45 b. Even to 
Taan,f 16 a, which has fTTio everywhere, the Siddur Amram quotes 
nmrr ^acb "frSoSi (p. 35 a). 
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'-1 i-vaym ^kto nnv nnyr inta nero^; and in Babylon 
rhvn, Ber., 29 a: inw p^jro D^i^Dn ronna nyo. 

Now if we inquire into the meaning of the expression 
V to step up before the Teba," and into the precise extent 
of the prayers which were recited there, we are informed 
by all our sources and authorities^-commentaries and 
translations, lexicons and archaeologies,are all in remarkable 
agreement with regard to this point ^ — ^that this expression 
is absolutely identical with "reciting the prayers aloud," 
and that it is used to designate all the functions which 
gathered in time about the office of the precentor. 
A general expression of this kind is not to be found in the 
older writings concerning the liturgy ; there we find that 
every act and portion has each its own particular designation 
expressing its peculiar character. Moreover, it is to be 
considered that the accepted meaning of the expression 
agrees very well with the age of its interpreters, but by no 
means with the usages in vogue in the oldest religious 
service known to us. At that time the precentor stepped 
up to the ark at the moment when the '' Tefilla " had to be 
recited aloud; it is for this reason that the expression 
wnn ^iD^ (nT) lay in the Talmud— no matter how much 
usage in the divine service may have altered during this 
period — has invariably the following meaning: to read 
aloud the Tefilla, i.e. that particular prayer which we 
erroneously designate the Shemone Esre. 

AU of the passages of the Mishna which we have pre- 
viously quoted deal with this prayer. The key, however, 
to the explanation of the terminology is given us by the 
following passage: rvi>e^ MM Twrh btvt^ aiD w toi nD« 



* For the text cf. Ratner*8 D*^«w p*s nanH, p. 29. According to this 
the term insTr denoted in Palestine both to send up a precentor as well 
as to remove him. 

* The latest commentator in whom I find the correct conception is 
R. Hananel to Meg,, 34 b, where, however, the text is not well preserved. 
The oldest author who employs the false terminology is, as far as I can 
see, Isaac ibn Giyyat in n^Vn, ed. Bamberger, p. 61. 
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310 DV3 n^aiy niv luv n^i>B' ^^^ ^^^ (Shabbat, 24 b). 

What is meant by this account? In the oldest times 
there was no public worahip in the evening ; in the period 
of the Amoraim, however, it had already been introduced. 
In the evening services the "Tefilla" was spoken only 
softly ; it was not repeated again by the precentor, with the 
single exception of Friday evening — an ariungement in 
favour of those who lived too far away, and who might 
very naturally come too late. Here the purpose in view was 
to prolong the services as much as possible. Nevertheless, 
the seven benedictions of the *' Tefilla " were united in the 
repetition into one (y3^ pyo nrw naia). On holidays, when 
punctuality was more the order of the day, the repetition 
was omitted ; it was for this reason that Raba decided that 
the wording of those prayers on a holiday which fell 
on a Sabbath should be exactly the same as that of the 
ordinary Sabbath, no regard being paid to the holiday. 
His arrangement is still in force in the synagogues of all 
rites up to our own day. 

The expression which Raba employs to designate the 
repetition of the "Tefilla" is n^3iy na>nn ^i^b nivn inv rvh\:^. 
And particularly instructive for us is the reason he adduces : 
310 Dr3 nmy ra^nn "^^th nii^ inv rv^b^ px nae^ Ki^oi^^N^. 
** If it were not the Sabbath, there would be no precentor to 
step up to the Teba on the eve of Yom Tob." What other 
function can here be meant? The remainder of the 
Maaribh prayer, the portions grouped about the Shema, 
and the Tefilla that must be softly spoken, are, as far as 
the form goes, the same for all days of the year. The 
difference between Sabbath eves and all other evenings 
consists exactly in this repetition of the " Tefilla/' and that 
is called by the Amorite Raba in the fourth century, 
nrnn ^'^th nnv ii3x rti>«r. 

In the Qaonic period the ori^nal meaning of the phrase 
was thoroughly clear. Among the rules for divine service 
on the eve of the Day of Atonement, we find the following 
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passage in the Siddur of the Qaon Amram : fnD^Dtw nrwl^l 
mD3 nbt^ na^nn ^iai? inv n^ins^ mn^ dFT? ^i^ Tf?m luw 
nirpai mnn na'n nirv^D nnoh moy^ i^m Dri> n^w c^n pac^ 
(Amram, 47 b). The meaning is quite manifest : exactly 
as is still the custom in our synagogues to-day, " Selihot " 
should be recited after the softly spoken Tefilla with the 
confession of sins. But by whom? Of course by a precentor 
'* standing before the Teba " ; this was exactly the same in 
Amram's time (ca. 880 c. E.) as in our own; but this is 
never designated na^nn ^^th V^B^ m^1% for this expression 
is used exclusively to denote the repetition of the " Tefilla." 
Such a repetition occurs in an evening service only in the 
case of the Sabbath, and thus our text very logically goes 
on as follows : ni>Dn DVD irwi) ru^a n^nb W D^Tioan w bM 
n^ na^ i>a iiDa nuK pDi )by) 'oito iiax n^i>e> -nv \s^rb 
(ibid.). 

Granting these preliminary remarks, It is clear that our 
entire conception of the Talmudic terminology in matters 
of religious services, as it has been accepted up to the 
present, must be revised, na^nn ^^th (in^) nay does not 
mean to recite the prayers in a general sense ; it is exclu- 
sively applied to denote *' the reading of the loud Tefilla/' 
In the oldest times, when only the latter was known, its 
general meaning is simply ''to read the Tefilla in the 
congregation services." The technical term for the prayeir 
of the individual, or for the softly spoken Tefilla of the 
congregation, was ^I'Dnn , Aramaic ^^. And thus, to translate 
these vei'bs and their derivatives, e.g. ni'fin, w\)b)i, with 
*' pray, prayer, &c." is inaccurate ; they are used in con-p 
trast to yoir n«np, and mean only "to pray the Tefilla." 
The terminology is thoroughly correct and logical ; quit^ 
as logical, one might likewise say^ is also the misconception 
by which its meaning has for a thousand years been 
obscured. Once the expression is correctly understood, an 
altogether new light is thrown upon our sources. Thus, 
for example, it is only now that we understand why, 
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in the ilishna MegUlay na^nn '*ith {^y) nay stands after 
yo^ bv DID, but before D^^na nana. likewise it is only 
now that we can estimate Amram's regulations in their 
full sharpness and precision. Concerning the Tefilla of the 
congregation, he says (7 b) pi>ijDnDl ni^Dna pTD^jn ; concerning 
the repetition, (10 b) na>nn '*:th "invn max n^^ir nbtn moi 
Kin la ; with regard to the Sabbath services (25 a) loijn 
noiKi ni^Bna, (25 b) niax n^i^c^ nnr r^^'^rb rhtT\ jf?btr\i^\:^ '^mb^ 
yac^ j*vr^ nm km^ Kncnip noiNi ; ibid., a8 a trni^a pi>i'DnDi 
noiKi na^nn oai> nuv rvi^B^ nnin , . . noiKi ;* ibid. 29 b r'^u\v^ 
p|DiD ni>Dna, but 30 a nowi na^nn ^:Di> nnv niav rvi^en; for 
the 9th of Ab, (43 b) nmoai nnncn n^any rbbf:ir\m ni^ann ir 
n^:ynn i>aa bbtinti) max n^i>r nnv nnne^ai ; for the New Year, 
(46 a) noiw na>nn ^^^th v^b^ nnn . . • ri>i^BniDi p|diid ni^ena pnoiyi ; 
for the Day of Atonement, (47 b) n'^bt^ nnn n^n^ ni^Bn K\n n 
nin^i>Di ^x^n n b^^ ntDyo cmpn li^om n^noi poa idini niav. 
Cf. 48 b and 49 a for the remaining prayers of Yom Kippur. 
In contrast to this, attention must be called to his wording 
when no repetition of the Tefilla occurs : (31 a) nac' ^KVlMl 
PD^DtDB^ nnKi>i moa ni>Bnn nnoDi u\m wm nniBi nnv n^i>^ noiy 
BHpD jni^Dn niavn; and (43 a) rii2)}n . • . a^nytD niyiac^ ani> 



B. 

The phrase na^nn "^^th nay owes its birth to the circum- 
stance that a precentor stepped up to the reading-desk only 
when the Tefilla had to be recited. Till that moment the 
congregation was seated ; at the Tefilla it arose ^ ; hence 
• ••«!?« bhtnnb pisiy p«, Ber., V, i. The Midrash regards 
the permission to utter the Shema sitting as a very con- 
siderable favour. The Mishna gives a poorly clad man the 
right to recite the Shema^ because he can then remain 
sitting among the other worshippers; but it forbids his 

^ The Jews of Yemen maintain the custom of sitting on the ground 
during prayer up to the present day, cfl Ibn Sappir, J, 57 b. 
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stepping up to the Teba, because his appearance would 
lower the dignity of the congregation \ After the ^Perisat 
Shema" was over, the president of the congregation 
addressed one of the worshippers with m^nn 'Oth liay^ or 
with yap) (03^. The member thus addressed was forced 
very often to refuse the honour^ because of his inability to 
recite the prayer from memory — D3n Krb answered Eleazar 
Hisma. As a rule, only such people were resorted to as 
had the appearance of possessing a certain amount of 
education ^. It was regarded a sign of modesty and good 
breeding to refuse the honour at first, to wait for a second 
or a third request ; it was, however, likewise immannerly 
to persist obstinately in one's refusal, and so leave the 
congregation in a fix ^. On ordinary days only one man 
stepped up to the Teba to read ; on fast-days, however, two 
members of the congregation stood by the precentor's side, 
one to his right and one to his left ®. ^33 n^B'D pnmD PK 
•nav n^iyra na^nn ^3Di> piaiy d'ik. Later writings have 
interpreted this ordinance as binding for every day of the 
year, but this erroneous assumption is to be referred merely 
to the false reading of the text just quoted ^. In Italian 
and Sephardic congregations, the custom has maintained 
itself up to our own day of having two members of the 
congregation stand by the side of the precentor on the 
Day of Atonement. 

The ** stepping up to the Teba" and the recital of the 
Tefilla constituted a totally new element in the divine 

» J.g.!?., XVin, 597. 

*Lev.rab., p. 03 ; J. g. JR., XVIII, 590. . 

* Jer. Ber,, IV, 4 (8 b). The request bbonm mu is there declared to be 
false, and justly ; for btoni can only be applied to the prayer of the 
individual, whereas here the reciting aloud before the Teba is meant. 

* 7n*rn 'art "uv wn . . . iraaa n^ocDn ; cf. J. Q, R,, XVIII, 599. 

* C. Ber.f 34 a ; jer.f V, 3 (9 c) jtdtto^ |an onai rtti'w iwm ywiir V'« 
yrvor^^ n6om ym:n nD» \rryc*y\ rn. 

' MechUta, Amalek I, towards the end (ed. Friedmann, 54 b) ; Pesikta, 
ed. Buber, aa a. 

' Mob, Sqfrim, XIV, 14 : m^nn '^^ nm Jinn lorw "tnaion ]0 'tt'H M ¥csv^y 
vnn nior k!m. Ct Pifrte ^ R, EU^ cap. 44. 
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service, and stood in no relation whatsoever to what pre- 
ceded. The precentor of the Tefilla and that of the Shema 
were two different persons ; and when there were several 
TefiUot for the same day, there were as many precentors ^. 
The Tefilla as a congregational prayer is considerably 
younger than the institution of divine services in general ; 
likewise younger than the reading of the Shema. Sufficient 
evidence in proof of this can be readily found in the 
Talmud. In point of worth, it is re^urded as much 
inferior to the Shema. While the recital of the Shema was 
looked upon as a Biblical injunction, the Tefilla was not 
regarded as such. Now if the great number of Biblical 
analogies which can be cited ^ for our prayer are examined, 
it will be seen that it would have been very easy to find 
some passage in Scripture on which to base the usage. 
A certain definite hour is enjoined for the reading of the 
Shema (j;De^ riKnp n^^y), which must be strictly observed ; 
neither study, nor attendance upon communal affairs, nor 
the duties of piety, relieve one from this obligation, whereas 
any of these occupations was sufficient to absolve one from 
the Tefilla ^. The conflicting traditions as to the origin of 
the Tefilla are well known ; it was very long in the making, 
and its extent and precise wording had not yet acquired 
fixed form. All these facts militated against its getting to 
be regarded as an old and inviolable institution. 

This view of the matter enables us to grasp the meaning 
of an ordinance in the Talmud, which, on first sight, 
certainly appears quite remarkable and difficult in its way. 
Both Talmuds regard it as an act of great importance that 
the Tefilla should follow directly upon the Shema, and the 
highest rewards of Heaven are promised to him, who, 
without the slightest interruption, recites the Tefilla directly 
after the Geulla*. Whence this agitated apprehension as 

' Rosh ha-Shana, IV, 7 ; Taanity I, 2. 

' Cf., e. g., MechUta, ed. Friedmann, p. 28 a, ed. Hoffmann, p. 45. 

• Berakhot, 16 a; Tose/la, II, 6-1 1, p. 3 f. 

• Ber,f 9 b ; jer. I, I (2 d) : n*«n rfyiwj*? F|3\n ; . . . . nbonb nVwa "picn ta. 

VOL. XIX. 3 A 
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to a pause ? Wherefore this extraoi*<linary estimation of an 
act so seemingly trifling? The answer is to be found in 
a Baraita, which, more serious than the naive statements of 
the Amoraim, runs as follows : 3^yi noK ^m lan Dnow r« 
D^niDDH Dv b^ ^1^ iiD '^B« H^DH nnN D>nan pnDi« i>3K 
(Toa. -Bc7\, III, 6, p. 6). In order to comprehend this 
statement, it is necessary to enter upon the subject somewhat 
more afield. 

Our text touches here upon one of the most vital prob- 
lems in the entire domain of religious worship ; a prob- 
lem which, curiously enough, seems to have entirely 
passed unnoticed in the study of the Jewish Liturgy — 
namely, the prayer of the individual. Every true prayer 
is originally and above all something individual, personal, 
the expression of the feeling and of the yearning of a certain 
person at a certain moment. On the other hand, no true 
religion can do without congregational services, for this is 
the open expression of its very being and of its doctrine, 
as well as a criterion of its worth. Personal prayers are as 
various and manifold as are the temperament, the situation, 
and the particular wishes of the individual in question; 
from an objective point of view, they are not always 
religious and moral, no matter with what glow and depth 
of feeling they are uttered ; and, finally, conflicts between 
the desires of difierent worshippers are not to be avoided. 
Thus a very difficult situation arises. The congregation 
^cannot take all the subjective desires of the individual into 
'Consideration : the individual cannot rest satisfied with the 
quite general content of the congregational prayer. To 
obtain a satisfactory solution of this problem is the task of 
all religions, if these are not minded to subvert the 
foundations of all genuine religiousness. Well, how did 
Judaism solve this problem ? If we seek the answer among 
the modem theologians, we learn that the Jewish religion 
in the period coeval with the New Testament had become 
thoroughly externalized and hardened; that prayer had 
become so stiffened and formalized by all sorts of iron- 
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bound rules and regulations, that there was no room left at 
all for true personal religiousness ^. Had the critics of the 
" religionsgeschichtliche Schule '* made more of an effort to 
acquire a juster and deeper acquaintance with the history 
of the Jewish religion, and entered upon its study with less 
of a preconceived, prejudiced condemnation of it, they 
would surely have been more careful than to utter such an 
absurdity with regard to that religion which was the 
first to introduce the "religious worship of the heart," 
a regular prayer-ritual without sacrifices and without images. 
Judaism met the perplexity by granting the individual the 
opportunity, after the close of the congregational worship, 
of giving utterance to his personal longings and pei*sonal 
desires. It was a quiet prayer, for which neither form nor 
content was prescribed ; the whole was entirely left to the 
pleasure and the mood of the worshipper. These are the 
D^nni "words" of which our authority speaks; this is the 
prayer that later received the name n^nn or D^^^nn ** supplica- 
tion/' — a prayer that could be lengthened out according to 
the worshipper's wish, as long as the longest prayer then 
known, namely, the Confession on the Day of Atonement. 
The liturgy of the congregational services passed through 
many stages of development, and our Baraita here makes 
us acquainted with one of these. In the very oldest times 
the prayer in public consisted merely of the confession of 
faith, the epilogue of which was 3^1 ntDM. At that time 
the individual could exercise his private devotions imme- 
diately after the 3>V^1 nD«. But now the Tefilla was 
introduced, and the congregational prayers thus lengthened, 
private petitions had to be therefore postponed to the end 
of the Tefilla. It is well known that religious customs are 
very long-lived, and that once grown up they are hard to 
obliterate. Thus, the exercise of one's private devotions 
after the *' Perisat Shema " was a deeply rooted custom, and 



1 SchUrer, Oeachichtej IV, 486; Bousset, Die lUiigion des Judentams, 
p. 156. 

3 Aa 
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it was only after violent opposition that it could be 
overcome. This explains the energetic emphasis laid upon 
the necessity of praying the GeuUa and the TefiUa imme- 
diately after each other, as well as the high religious worth 
ascribed to an act, the real religious value of which is very 
questionable. 

This is a further proof of our assumption that the Tefilla 
is a later element in the divine service, and we understand 
how it is that a new usage was created with its recital. 
The prayer was now spoken by a new precentor, before 
unknown. He stepped forth from the midst of the 
worshippers up to the Teba, and recited the various' 
petitions ; the congregation listened in silence, and, at the 
close of each, joined in with Amen. 



C. 

With the introduction of the "Tefilla," petitions appeared 
for the first time in the Jewish ritual. In the oldest 
liturgies great care had been taken to preserve the 
individual character and content of each portion of the 
ritual, and to keep it strictly within its own confines. 
The "Perisat Shema*' was devoted to the confession of 
faith, the Tefilla was now employed to embody the petitions. 
It is indeed true that the Tefilla did not contain petitions 
exclusively. In its form it was closely akin to the prayers 
preserved in the Bible, like those, e.g., scattered through 
the Psalms, in Daniel, Nehemiah, and the Chronicles. The 
tjrpical architecture of one of these " normal prayers " is 
the following : by way of preamble a hymn is intoned, the 
present sorrow and sufiering are then recounted, mention is 
made of the sinfulness of the times, and finally an appeal 
for help and succour is uttered, and thanks rendered, in 
anticipation, for the divine protection. The " Tefilla '* is 
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built up exactly according to this pattern: hymn and 
thanks at the beginning and end respectively, the petitions 
occupying the middle. The outward pieces are as old as 
the oldest traditions concerning the Tefilla^; the middle 
sections, or body of the prayer, were long in the making, 
their number increasing with time, their contents swelling 
in size, and the last finishing stage being attained only 
after a long period of development. As a result of this 
fluctuation, the former were regarded as fixed and un- 
alterable, whereas the middle portions could make no claim 
in the popular estimate to immutability or inviolability, 
to any fixed wording or determined sequence^. It is 
well known that in the Amoraic epoch the attempt was 
also made to demonstrate a well-planned sequence in the 
middle section too, but all such proofs are readily seen to 
be far-fetched. The only possibility of a reasonable account 
of the Tefilla in its final shape, is ofiered us solely by an 
historical survey of its gradual growth. For, although the 
development of the Tefilla began at a relatively late period, 
and lasted long, we must keep in mind the fact that the 
history of its contents and its general shape was, on 
the whole, completed quite early. The "Tefilla" for the 
Sabbath and holidays had assumed its present shape as 
early as the days of Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel ; that for 
week-days received its final alteration about the year 
J 00 C.B. 

The only alteration of a later date is the division of the 
fourteenth benediction, which was made in Babylon in the 
third century. This change has been accepted by all rites 
to-day ; but up to the year 1000 it was not accepted. 

Rapoport's studies in this field have made it clear that 
Kalir's Kerobot are acquainted only with the eulogy 
D^i^enn^ ruu^ *n*i ^n^N; the Cairo Genizah has brought to 
light numerous other Kerobot for all sorts of occasions, all 
of which, without exception, follow Kalir in this point, 

* Tamid, V, i. 

^ b, Btr., 34 a : iiD |r6 ;*« m'K?2Q» ; cf. jcr., V, 4 (9 0). 
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and prove conclusively that in Egypt, the land of early 
Palestinian traditions, the old Palestinian Tefilla was in 
sway up to quite a late date. 

It is only the wording of the individual benedictions that 
has changed ; and in view of the numerous misconceptions 
on the part of strangers and opponents of our Tefilla, too 
much emphasis cannot be laid upon the saying of R. David 
Abudraham, that, namely, there cannot be the slightest 
question of a final and decisive redaction of the text of the 
Tefilla, and 'Hhat there are no two communities in the 
world employing precisely the same text." I have dealt with 
the difference in the traditions and with the most important 
variations in the wording, in my Geschichte des Acktzehn- 
gebets ^. But herewith ** I do remember my &ults this day " : 
the very important text of the Palestinian Tefilla, which 
was published by Schechter ^ and Dalman ^, escaped my 
notice; I shall therefore insert here some supplementary 
remarks of a more general nature. 

The criteria which bespeak the Palestinian origin of this 
Tefilla have already been brought out by Prof Schechter. 
It is likewise true that the form in which it lies before us 
now, is much older than any of those known up to the 
present. For example, the much more frequent usage of 
the exact wording of the Bible is very significant of this. 
In the first benediction we find pKl D^DCT r\yp i[(hv i>K^ 
borrowed from Gen. xiv. 9. The fifth contains but the 
single Bible verse, Lam. v. 22 \ the sixth has nsym nnD 
l^oni D^ai ^3 yy^y) n«D w^jtb^d, which shows clearly the 
influence of Ps. li. 3-5 ; in the seventh and tenth, besides 
the Bible verses that are used, the additions of the current 
text are lacking; the twelfth has at the close *iDDtD intD^ 
'Wi D^n, Ps. Ixix. 29; the eighteenth closes with l^ntDK dk 
'\y\ xhy\ niDiD, Ps. xciv. 18, or, according to another version, 
with 13 t^wh rhvti ailD o, Ps. xxxi. 20. Rather striking, 

' Oeschichte des Achtzehngebets, Breslau, 1903, pp. 49 ff. 

• J. Q. i?., X, 654 ff. 

' Die Worte JesUj p. 399 ff. 
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however, is the fact that the eighth benediction, UMfin, 
which in our current text follows the Bible, is here some- 
what diflferently worded. 

Its priority to the current text is furthermore confirmed 
by the style. The third benediction, IDB' Kni3l nn« enip, 
is the old Palestinian version {=Sifre Dt. § 343); in the 
fourth, the first sentence, p^n nn«, is justly omitted, only 
the petition being present and prettily grouped in two 
parallel members. The twelfth, do^dh ronn, begins, exactly 
as it was quoted quite up to the close of the Middle Ages, 
with D>noi5wh , and contains in the middle that which we 
have been led to expect from the quotations of the Church 
Fathers: D>1V3m. The thirteenth is conspicuous by its 
brevity ; the absence of D^:pT, however, which the old sources 
require, is striking. The wording of Dn*l in the fourteenth 
deserves the preference, if nothing but for its analogy with 
other prayers. The nniay is that of the Palestinian Midrash 
Yayyikra Babba ; the setting of the last three pieces is much 
shorter and more succinct than that of our texts. Finally, 
it may be noted as of interest that in the first benediction 
Drr33 >33i> i>Ki3 «>aDl is not yet present. 

Nearly all the pieces show great brevity ; many consist 
of merely two semi-distiches, and most of them have 
eulogies of but two words, and it would not be so very 
difficult to reduce the few eulogies consisting of three 
words to such of two. Is Prof. Joseph D&enbourg's hypo- 
thesis concerning the original form of the Tefilla thus 
confirmed? Prof. Dalman has accepted it, and has made 
the attempt of eliminating the later elements out of the 
text. I cannot, however, withdraw my objection to this 
theory, and would warn against too elaborate pedantry in 
the treatment of an old prayer, especially as it did not 
take its rise at any one particular time and was never 
definitely edited. Thus, for example, ^\r\tr* ^mi )*npD is so 
well attested by the Bible, by quotations, and by MSS., 
that all formal rules of criticism fail on being applied to 
such an example. 
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As for the axchet3rpe of the Tefilla, we are still veiy fax 
from possessing it in this old text ; the very fact that the 
various MSS. differ so widely fii-om each other is evidence 
enough. Of the various versions of this text, I should give 
the preference to that designated B by Prof. Dalman. 
Compare, for example, the beautiful hymnic form of the 
second benediction: 3^CTD ^nb\t fW prn 11D3 pKl nia; nnn 
ywni> 311 D^non r\>rto u*m i>3i>3D db^h imiDi nnn, with the 
strained and artificial wording of A : D^w ^^BBTD niai nriK 
bJpx bon nniDi rvnn 3>jw3 D^niD 0^*50 a^b'iv ^n D'^y^ny pniDi prn 
rrovn )J? njnij^ py ^inro D^non n^noi o^^n. The text of B is 
completely preserved in the Bodleian Heb. d. 55, foL 33-34. 
I cannot omit to quote here the last benediction, which 
I think woi-thy of attention : TOii^Bn lo^inx wmoBn ):^rbH i3Dna 
manan pyo ^"'ta w>i>y (n^irn ?) diJjit nanni irb on:'. This latter 
eulogy occurs frequently both with and without Dliwi ncny, 
and should not be rejected without earnest deliberation. 
B has almost throughout a succinct and acceptable woi*ding ; 
in the twelfth benediction, however, it has likewise the later 
addition iniini> UiB^ nb DK. The A version has also been 
preserved in several fragments, and besides these there are 
some variants ; all of them — I have examined moi*e than 
twenty — are more or less detailed elaborations of the 
original text. It is nevertheless quite impossible to recon- 
struct the original text for several passages. The great 
advantage gained by having so many varying texts, is the 
insight they afford us into the several intermediate stages 
of development thi-ough which the growth and elaboration 
of the Tefilla passed. The fragment T-S. H 9, No. 39 in 
Cambridge contains the Palestinian Tefilla up to liMBl. 
The first and second benedictions correspond exactly with A ; 
the third reads differently: nDK^ i?) cmp iDcn cnip nriK 
cnip D^enip ; the fifth has the addition : )J? mD« Ulir UIB' ^3 
i3nntD3n e^no n3iirnn bv\. Ibid., No. 38, contains the Tefilla 
in almost entirely the same shape as the ordinaiy version, 
only that the twelfth and fourteenth benedictions show the 
Palestinian form ; the eleventh has after nirinss the addition 
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n^DNa i^W fnvn loy ^ddc'^, which follows Ps. Ixxii. 2, but 
is otherwise nowhere to be met with. In short, the more 
texts we examine the more assui-ed becomes the fact that 
the text of the Tefilla has been dealt with somewhat 
arbitrarily, that copyists and precentors introduced changes 
of their own. Here allowance must be made for the 
warm imagination and the emotional temperament of the 
Palestinian Jews, who welcomed a change in the prayer, 
were relieved by variety, and would not have the same 
routine text day after day. 

It is for this reason that in Palestine the Tefilla was 
supplemented and enlarged by Kerobot, with the enormous 
number of which we are acquainted only through 
the Genizah fragments. It seems that for each Sidra 
of the triennial cycle, Kerobot were composed, which 
were recited on the -workdays of the week in question; 
not to mention those composed for particulai* occasions, 
such as ni^^iD, enn 8rKl, r\):b''t6 n^'n, &c. Furthermore, 
they did not hesitate in the slightest to displace por- 
tions of the Tefilla itself by more poetic elaborations. 
In my Geachichte dee Achtzehngebets, p. 47, I have 
cited the fragments of an alphabetic abbreviation; the 
piece existed quite complete, and is preserved in a Genizah 
fragment at Cambridge. I here quote another similar 
fi-agment, a poetical diflfused elaboration of the Tefilla ^. 

n:\p ]vbv bn Kiiom nn^an bn^n bnn 3ipr 

u i^D njmnai to n ^^an pNi j^iki onsE^ 

DnniK paiD ^^< nnx i^na u o^onn bJ? wn paiD 

n^DD >*^ n^^nn t^ih vaipai .th^ vn ntD^D onn^K 

nniyn D^non o^non n^^no ^^> nnx ina iT^hdi 

* Fragment from T-S. collection, Box H 10, University Library, 
Cambridge. 18 x17 cm. Square writing, rather rough. I owe the copy 
of the text to the kindness of Mr. Ernest J. Worman. 
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Dnnp y\02 pj?3 i>j< k3 nr n^n nn hp^ rurac' 

D^ai>K *ro traivn ^i^ooo nn njnn jrin 
T^inn D3«roi> wm ny i>^ap rmirra /Ji 

n 

w nnit 11-a T'^''^^ (?^nni>D) niDoa 

The question of the Piyut in the Tefilla is as yet far from 
being settled. Very many texts and readings will have 
to be published before we can come to a definite decision. 

L Elbogen. 
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FORMS OF ADDRESS IN GENIZAH 
LETTERS. 

As there has probably been no larger field from which 
to glean information as to the mode of addressing letters 
than the spoils of the Cairo Oenizah, it seems a favourable 
occasion for comparing and grouping such addresses in 
order to show the most usual forms. 

Of course the direction had very little need of minuteness 
of description, as the methods of transmission would be 
largely by travelling friends or servants. Thus the name 
of the addressee with, or even without, the place of 
destination, was often considered ample. On the other 
hand, very frequently the names both of the sender and of 
the receiver are only to be obtained from this address. 

There is no evidence, naturally, as to how letters were 
carried, whether in wallets or otherwise ; we can only see 
how they were folded for transit. 

Now this, in the letters which have been examined for 
the present purpose, appears to have had fairly uniform 
treatment, influenced no doubt by the ordinary length of 
the address. 

If the letter only filled one side of the paper, when that 
was finished the scribe began at the foot of the leaf and 
doubled the writing horizontally inwai'ds at intervals of 
about an inch or an inch and a half if he were a tidy 
writer — if not, rather more — until he came to the top. 
Then he would not write the address on the free strip 
at the top (verso), but turned the packet over and wrote 
on the second outside fold where it was quite firm. The 
top strip would naturally spring under the reed, and so 
make clear writing impossible. 
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This narrow, flattened scroll was also apparently doubled 
once sideways, as there is always a crease down the middle 
of the letter, which divides the address into two parts. 
When therefore it is properly folded, and the address is 
finished, it will be found that the name and full titles of 
the addressee are on the first side, while those of the sender 
appear on the other, accompanied by the town to which 
the letter is to go, if it is mentioned at aU. Of course, 
it could not have kept folded in this manner without help ; 
so that possibly a strand of hemp was threaded through 
the middle and the ends tied together. The address is 
mostly the same way up as the letter itself, whether the 
writer has more than filled the first side or not, but 
sometimes it appears bottom upwards. The plan of a long 
letter is: (i) the first side beginning a varying distance 
from the top, but always leaving some space, and having 
also a blank margin on the right of about an inch ; when 
that is filled the paper is turned side-ways, and (a) this 
side margin is filled generally with oblique lines of writing, 
but occasionally with two lines all along ; after which the 
sheet is turned top to bottom, and (3) the head margin is 
filled with short lines vertical to the beginning of the 
letter, or by horizontal lines. Then the paper is turned 
over, and (4) the writer continues on the verso, mostly 
bottom upwards with regard to the first side. 

One finds among the Genizah documents Hebi*ew or 
Aramaic letters, and Hebrew- Ai-abic, with addresses in 
all kinds of Hebrew and Arabic script. Sometimes Arabic 
addresses are given in both Hebi-ew and Arabic characters ; 
generally two lines quite across the sheet being occupied, 
whatever writing is used. It is noticeable that letters 
exclusively in Aramaic very frequently have no separate 
address, but include in their exordium the actual names 
both of the sender and the addressee. 

Occasionally, on the other hand, though the letter is 
evidently complete, neither wiiter nor recipient is named, 
nor ia there any direction on the verso. One may suppose 
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that all these were entrusted to friends or servants, or at 
any rate to Jews who were travelling the whole journey. 
There is scarcely ever a date, so that the only means of 
ascertaining the period to which the letter belongs is by 
finding the persons mentioned therein in some dated 
documents. Sometimes a month, and even a day, will be 
mentioned, but hardly ever the year. 

I\ One exception is the important letter containing 
a decision of Masliach the tj^Ni, mentioned by Professor 
Bacher in this Review 2. This has upon it aoHK ^2^ 
(Shebat 1442 = 1131 A.D.) and the place from which it 
is dated Dn«D pnv (=Fustat). The letter is written to 
a certain R. Abraham at Malij ^, and deals with a docu- 
ment which had been drawn up at that place (a y\n itDK^ 
probably) between Dn-DK p nnyo and r6\s^ p ^5>n 2pv*' 
Masliach there speaks of himself .as ny^zr* c'Kl tnan n^^ 
rrch\s^ pa ^^Y^'l pan w^h p '^'i'^'n pan no^s^ io apy^ |Wi 
B^nn i[nDn] . » • p^v pa }n n^n pan ^ow y?: '^'av-| p^n 

II \ Another of those bearing a date is mostly in Arabic, 
but in common with very many others has the preliminary 
matter in Hebrew. It purports to come pnn 5|dv DiTHWd 
nanaij pnv nat [l>5>y] i^a \'*'*i7y npy^ i^n, and is directed y\i^h^ 
nKD^ni^K UK mWi r|DV: the date is lynS njB' (=a.d. 1165), 
and among the persons greeted are nKiui^K ils^K UK yvhn, 
pnn Kiry ni no, nnnn pD^u ni no, and also "ii no b'hibn y^nhn 
bnpn (wn neiD, which last seems likely to be Maimonides. 

m \ A third letter with a date, which may be the time 
of wilting, is from ^if n^tj^K^ luyi d^jhk nu inan ]Myn^ to 
yi nryi'K Ta iT^yo, and speaks of lyar 4876 (=Apr.-May, 
1 1 16 A.D.) ; the writer had gone from Alexandria to Spain, 

» T-a 34. a6. ' vol. XV, p. 94. 

' i"^- ^J^f a town on the Nile. See p. 739, note i. 

* Abiathar, who appears elsewhere between two periods of Elihu, does 
not figare in Masliach' s ancestors. See Poznanski in R, i, 7., Jan. 1906^ 
and Bacher in J. Q, R,, XV, p. 79, &c. 

» T-S. 34. 60. • T-S. 34. 77. 
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by the ship of rbbn nnvj |KtDi)vi>K (Captain Nazru'llah), and 
perhaps the letter is written from Spain ; it is in Arabic, 
and heither of the people has been noted elsewhere as yet. 

IV ^. There is also an instance of the date fmk n^K 
( = 1094 A.D.), which occurs upon a Hebrew letter from 
piw ^3*12 ina (of Palestine) to i>KiDr na rjov, which is 
directed to JU^m* ^. <— a^ ^j^ iV.^ at^^^a* ,tU(u«i. Another 
example, mentioned later ^, is sent from Askelon in 11 12 A. d. 

V ^ One case has been found of a note of the date when 
a letter was received : — 

p^Koni yon nao ^o 
This is written in thick black writing just below the 
address, which is in a Spanish Kabbinic hand, from 
piw p D>D3 to >2rrhti 1)hi p omaK piw in«. The date 
that nearest agrees with this record is the year a. m. 4789 
(=1029 A. D.), when Tuesday, March 18, was the ist Nisan, 
and Rabi*u *l-awwal began on Thursday, March ao. 

Let us take first the specimens of letters in Aramaic; 
these seem generally to be connected with a congregation 
or an important personage in the community, although 
the leaders by no means limited themselves to their 
own language. We begin with several letters of two 
na^K^n ^iwn, Solomon ben Jehuda who died in 1047 A. d., 
and his son Joseph who died in 1054*. 

VI ^ _ 

mr\ miiT na hd^b^ oamK [ni] *»d pa5 D^ainKn ip>i> bn^) cn:^ i>2>n 
an PK^ 61 jK^no nn 'am 'nn omaK 

vn«. 

ioani KJ^D nennp nSnj iinai^ y^:n noK^a) nc^a by^T\ 

piw ni no hp ia p npVDn iniacn np^n nnnn aipy» 

oi^^a i>iKai> aipjr cnnp innoe^ innrr^n >\ mi in n^a 
'sp^ nay 

1 T-S. ao. 141. » See No. LXXVl, p. 741. ' T-S. Ar, Box 64*. 

* For these two Qaons see Prot Bacher, J, Q, R,, XV, p. Af. 
» T-S. 13 J 16". « T-S. 13 J i6«*. 
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The former is signed in the margin of the letter on the 
recto, ii mim nna in nt^b^; the latter has innn jnan 5|dv 
^3» n^B^n B^KT noi>i^ T3 as signature, 3d (=ti33 inmao)^ 
showing that it was after the decease of Solomon. 

The name of the second person to whom Solomon's 
letter was addressed is torn away. 

It will be seen that his direction follows the general 
custom mentioned above^ and contains the names of the 
addressees in two lines on the first half, and his own name 
on the other ; whereas that of his son runs the lines straight 
across, allowing plenty of room for the doubling, and 
dispensing with his own name entirely. 

Vni^. Other letters of Solomon occur, one of which 
has no address and is signed^ apy^ fifco na^B^ t^Kn vn nob^i^ 
'^21^2 ^ appearing to be written to a r\&* 12 aimD, probably 
dwelling at Ramleh ; in it he salutes his friend the head of 
the congregation, Abraham, doubtless the ]vhno na n7r\M 
addressed in the first letter. No. VI, above. 

IX ^. Another letter to this Abraham also exists, but 
imperfect, with only part of the direction remaining: — 

• . • t^bz^ uniN nai[in] . ♦ ♦ Dm3« n . » . 

Solomon says he has received a letter from n^rp (possibly 
Abraham's son), from Baghdad, with a letter of *^Kn }ifco l3:nN 
4b^ ; n^n^ tells him that he sits and reads niSnj niD^n ^ before 
the Gaon. 

X ^. A letter written while Solomon was still Ab only, 
signed miiT ^3^3 nytr^n 2h rv^bv, speaks of himself and 
the court as BHpn n^y bnp nn^is' li^nenD, and says that as 
some one was going to Egypt, the Jerusalem congregation 
seized the opportunity of sending a letter jyiv ni^np ^K, to 
the congregations, that is, of Fustat. This fragment of 

* See Zunz, Zur G^sch, w. Lit, I, p. 457. « T-S. 13 J 15". 
' This ''3T3, standing for rmm »3T3, ia mostly used by him. 

* T-S. 13 J 13". 

^ Perhaps meaning the compilation of Joseph Tob Elem from HaU G. 
iind Hal, Peaikothf which was made about a. n. 104a 
« T-S. la. 80. 
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what was once a long private letter from Solomon was 
taken doubtless by the same messenger. 

Some are addressed in Arabic script ; one to the same 
Abraham as before runs thus: — 

Xl\ 

4Ul U ^,1 ... i»lkJJl> 4i]i JLL^ i»L— ^^b s-J^i J!k^ 

. . . j»bl J ilfl> 

" Shelomo " seems a phonetic transliteration here. 

Although the address is Arabic, the letter is in Hebrew, 
and speaks of the approaching journey of Solomon's son to 
DnvtD Ijnv (Fustat). He also solemnly promises to pay 
some money to the DnD^Knn\ to the last farthing (nonD iy 
n^nPiKPi) if the Creator is merciful. 

XII 2. Another, signed '^ann ^nv r\y*^ k^t vn noi^r, is 
addressed : — 

»sJl1 fj0\j bj^ ^J>, y^J^ ^j* iifja^ jyA j^ ^\ jJ^ (JS^ 
41]| U J\ J^lk^l 

This Ephraim is spoken of inside as pi3 '•nv r\y^^ nh:iD 
liiiin tvio^ 12 nSna mn^on nnnn d^tdk ni -to. The writer 
mentions a letter he has received from \sn)\>n n^y, written 
in the ^nan ("Hijri") language, and also a question from 
Ramleh ; therefore it would appear that Solomon was away 
from these cities at the time. 

Xin^. Another letter of his to the same Ephraim is 
addressed in Hebrew characters : — 
nv ini3 ^thtsn n^nDB^ nna ip ia ia w^3in«i mnn nwa np^i> 
an w laiiv noc^ nnnn DnoN ini wid 

This is signed as No. VIII above, and speaks of the 
writer as ^)p 'yv2 arv. 

XIV *. With this may be compared the letter printed in 

» T-a 16. 375. ' T-S. 20. 181. » T-& 13 J 9^^. 

* T-S. aa zoa ; other letters of Solomon b. Judah are one to the same 
Ephraim, in Hebrew, mentioned below (No. XXII, p. 729) ; also two, T-S. 
i3Jii»'^. 
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Dr. Schechter's '*Saadyana" (in this Review, vol. XIV, 
p. 48 c, No. XLII), which is from Solomon to the same 
Ephraim, although, owing to the fragmentary state of the 
beginning of the letter and the address on the verso^ it has 
been assigned to a different writer and recipient. The 
address nms almost as No. XIIT; — 

We may notice that the place of destination is omitted 
in the Hebrew address ; also the lines of this latter address 
run straight across the fold in contrast to those of No. XIII. 

XV ^. Another from the same to the same begins as both 
the foregoing : — 

yi .T-itDK^ ni 6 p 33 p i3n« onDK ti no p i 33 *i«d ^p'^b 

• br\ )^tv 11V NT ninv»n 

This is sent by Solomon from Jerusalem by the hand of 
a nim >ii> p ■ur3D ; he has received the opinn ' which the 
brethren of Egypt have sent and also 29^ zahobim by 
Heao. They have asked him to take from the ^:pin 
20 zahobim for the debt which is upon them for the year. 
This is signed as No. VIII above. 

XVI ^ Solomon also addressed an Aramaic letter to 
pHK p 1^1 about a certain nB^30 p 3iniD and his two 
younger brothers hbid and prvp and their portions. This 
is addressed in Arabic characters on the verso. In all, up 
to the present, fourteen letters of this Oaon are found in 
the Cambridge fragments, and doubtless others will be 
discovered as the work of cataloguing goes on. 

One document^ may here be mentioned to add to his 
history ; this is a deed executed in Jerusalem, A. m. 4805 
(=1045 A. D.), from a 0«nDyij« n5>r p ^5^30 and his wife 

* T-S. 13 J 13^ * This seems to mean ** image.'' 

•T-a 30.178, *T-ai3Jx". 

VOL. XIX, 3 B 
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*nKi>ni>K po^i>«w na .Ti>eo to nann apjr nT2 prw, of which 
*2i3 2pxr pw na^B^ rtn in noijv is a witness, as also one 
nuna ^j^^ann inan i.t^k. 

The beginning of the direction in Nos. VI and VII, 
♦ • • ne^a ^a^n, as given once by Solomon and once by 
his son Joseph, does not seem to occur elsewhere. 

XVn. A form that appears occasionally is found in 
the letter edited by M. J. Horovitz from the Frankfort 
Genizah fragments ^, where the address runs : — 
i^ir) Dn^ prnn c^tDDn pnaien ann bn^m ono 'pYa t i)K rr 

'dYk maa 

While this is Hebrew, the letter, it will be seen, is 
in Arabic. 

Other examples are as follows: — 

XVIU '. A long direction hailing from Miniat Zifba* : — 

wani )Ti!Q mp^ nnin aeno^K yy^rh jra^ 

Kmay niwav *^'> Dy Ta: i>Tin Tjan mro la^iK 

^aia Dn-u« vnKDni one^ moy on^jan to^i one^ nr 

a^ p yc^ liinx umtD laai) wno ncnp nina niaa na 
^ D^nnn i>n tan Kninjo pano Kaiw inuo 

XIX ^ A letter addressed, like the last^ to a Nagid, in 
fact the father of that Nagid : — 
-^tn p nn b^ '^ oy tm iniao n no i^ia \ranK nTrni> w 

^ iTTyo ^ana 

This is sent by ^t K3ytnn p: nann ^i>y nn nann yc^w. 

No other forms of Aramaic directions beginning with 
a verb have as yet been noted. The rest to be mentioned 
seem to share, with Ambic addresses, an indifference as to 
beginning with or without a preposition. But they seem 
to be distinct from the Arabic in this, that they regularly 
mention the person before the pUice of destination. 

* See Brody's Zeiischrift JVir Hebr. BibliographU, IV, 155. 
«T-S. 3a. 8. » T-S. i3Ji6». 
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XX ^. The direction of a letter to the congregation at 
Malij runs thus: — 

The sender describes himself at the head of the letter as 
b^ b^ pn jr2 ax n^nov p bn^^ b^ bv nnon irtn pni>K 
ir«'Tn mn pni>K p ^Kne^; he signs it also. 

The most frequent form in Aramaic is neilp nbm 1133^ 
• • . )y*yy\ )T1D either in full or contracted. 

XXI*. One letter bears the following direction in this 
style: — 

vi bin^n ann pn^K i3^an p w^mi ^d ncnnp nhna nnai^ 
31 pn njne^ laiDon nTinon am n^ma^ 

This is signed '^an^a nnna n^^iwi ^«idb^^ 

There are three letters, with the same formula, addressed 
to Ephraim b. Shemariya, spoken of above*; one from 
Solomon b. Judah runs thus: — 

XXn*. ravin rmo^ ^ana pn^Da nann DnB« "Md |iiai> 
'an ye*^ wye mvjn i^cnnp md^ nhi3 

This mentions a debt of 19 zahobim which was owing 
from iw:>b nen^m ivb ^n^ liK^jr^. 

XXIU ^. A very obliterated direction reads : — 

•Tp i a p • ♦ . ninn: pnn^oa nann d^tbk nuD np i: ai> 

py im: . , . [•TiDJB' nitD 
and the writer seems to be a yi t|DV apy^ [p] • • • 

^ T-S. i6. 134 ; Malij appears to have been a few miles from Miniat 
Zifta', on the east bank of what is now known as the Bahr Shibin ; it was 
90 miles, according to Idrisi, fh>m the point where this branch divided 
from that of Damietta. 

> T-S. 16. 68. 

' On »vVcn see Prof. Bacher in /. Q. i^, vol. XV, pp. 8a, 83. 

* Nos. XII to XV. » T-S. 13 J 15^ • T-S. 13 J i4«. 

3B2 
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XXIV 1. The third to Ephraimpves:— 

nD* na wo \o nann Denote n 6 p i laai^ 

T^ p vi rii^^toip nop rhi^-^ 

The greetiDg of this letter is in Hebrew, bat the matter 
in Hebrew- Arabic. 

Others of the same formula are : — 

XXV «. 
yow p jm^n bt^Ms^ n^n mwD ^3d • . • ki liTpn minK nerrp . . . 

D2Kp nmDD mo rnm uniK [2p]jn in no np n: aa p ? 

y\W^ DnvD wiM i>Diy*.n 

This is a carefully written letter which contains a good 
many names, but is very fragmentary ; onKp nmo will be 
Cabes in Tunis* 

XXVI », 

mny nwo '^bn pthn ni no nwnp nhn: ni3ai> 

, . 1 . , ♦ ion i)«^a 11 no ncnip nSn: nwa na 

[^K p]ny non niiin nSi 

This mentions ^enc^^ nyo ^K D^n^N, and is in Arabic, 
although the direction is Aramaic. 

XXVII*. The term ">DKDi>:iD" is also given in an inter- 
esting fragment of which no address is left, but which 
states that the writer saw ^DMD^:iDi>t< (|D1^ walking in the 
old cemetery ([1np>]TOi>K inKpoiJK), mentioning also the 
rmn^ M2, [nn]^ k^t hd^b^, and the p^kb^k no^ia; and 
the interest of the fragment is maintained by the verso, 
on which is another letter written by a inD^^n, apparently 
to K^B^in i>K^n, whom he seems to call np^ pw T\[y\ir B^tn]. 
An ^DKD^^D^t< ^nst )M is spoken of in an Arabic letter, which 
also mentions Pamietta and relates to journeys on the 
Nile^ Sijilmasa is in Morocco, in the valley of the 

» T-S. 13 J 13^ • T-S. Ar. box 6^\ 

» T-a 13 J I3*». * T-S. 13 J 13". 

» T-S. 24. 78. 
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river Zis, south of the Atlas Mountains; it is said to 
be forty or forty-one days' journey from Misr, according 
to Idiisi. 

XXVin K To return : an Aramaic address runs as fol- 
lows : — 

'ni>D iDK i>T i>K) ha^ lDii>Bi | 'nva in^m in^-D^ imvi>) vtdh 
I 'tyiVD 'D^nBN >mn itnm nniDiiDr? pnK | ^cnnn^ yc^ 

This" occura at the foot of the letter, which is poetical 
and Aramaic ; it may have been intended for any Nagid, 
as the name no^fir in the letter is filled in later, apparently 
over an erasure. The verso contains sacred poetry by the 
letter-writer. This address may be compared with the 
three beginning ip>5>, Nos. XIII-XV. 

XXTX K Another Aramaic letter to Ephraim, having the 
foot cut away with a possible signature, gives us : — 

n^nfic^ yii nncc^ ^ana Dnw in) no np nj ia imcrn wn^p^i> 
onvD . ♦ • i>5D) iw noe^i 'na ion lann 

niV3 NT 

"i^'l&e^ being an Aramaic translation of Fustat ^ 

XXX*. A letter headed by the writer with his name, 
^3^3 3py^ pw na*B^ e^n )iTK^S is addressed on the verso 
similarly to the last : — 

yi DBiB^ myo p ddib^h toI^b' tonn in^pi> 
nxa DnDB^ nann D^inn enpn brrpn nwKi D^:pmi 
'ai yc^ 
nen is perhaps Rife (or Rifa) near Siut in Upper Egypt. 
An exceptional form, beginning with greeting, is to be 
found in the Aramaic address to the oft-mentioned Ephraim 
b. Shemariya, here quoted : — 

1 T-S. i3Ji6». * TS. 13J17*. 

* See Bacher, J. Q,B., XV, p. 87. * T-S. la. j6. 
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XXXI ^ 

ia ioa nann onwc a-n no ip na nuD nno np^i^ Diinwi) D^mn 
nivih rriDB^ i) iD np na aa p nyoa st) ny . • ^ \TrhH Mnysr* 
XXXn 2. One letter has the foUowhig :— 

rhrrrh) D...3 ni>y3i iwan nSyiDn in«n Ti) 
• •JK 'o3 i>T3^ mn Dw n T^ri i^mK 
This contains a narrative of the proceedings of a certain 
Babhi Joseph Qanim who came into the nonn n^n of the 
writer's town on the feast of Succoth, and said, " Come, let 
us go and see how you take care of the holy things ** ; his 
son D^M ^iDV n } rbbn lay tb^k is also mentioned. 

XXXTTT ^ A favourite beginning is this : — 

immtD viiBTD jru liani )^id pi3 nnnn 

^i>y nn pan na ni^iyDn lann jnan 

^ ninjnsn jnan y5 Tonn fnan noi^tr 

XXXIV *. «Bnn i-THK no naaan nw Konn njnt^ "ii "^o mnn 

nwfD ^^Ki nnnv fon^N n p i^ >jKoi>K 

This letter, which mentions Rabbi Saadiah, was also 
addressed in Arabic, ,.. ija J«aa> ^^t most has gone. 

XXXV ^ [DnnaK] Kjani k^d ncnip rhm "naa min 

[na] , . . na^K^n n^iao nayo i)aa -ucin 
• ,♦ naaan fprn noinr wani jono 

This is possibly written by JDKTO D^yoi)K p •TrPiD ; it has 
a long Aramaic exordium, the letter proper being Arabic. 
Variations of this form occur as follows : — 

XXXVI «. 

wi^na wnnK nntcen nn^av ninn nnoy 

niaa li^hw laaam wny i>aDjni w>aumi 

laa^n jprn dttdk waii wano nennp nhi3 

pDon mn bw) y^}^ Dn:r kth npn i>^vKn 

miana nyiam jnj ^r^inK p . • . i> nion nai i>aa 

1 T-S. 13 J i8'. « T-S. si8. la » T-a 13 J i8«. 

* T-S. 24. 67. • T-a 16. 350. • T-S. 13 J I5\ 
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This seems to be the style of a certain pn^ p j\ihn from 
whom another letter, to b^sr^ ^anu pnv, is addressed much 
in the same fashion \ 

An epistle, sent by Amram b. Isaac to Halfon hal-Levi 
the Cohathite, is addressed : — 

XXXVII 2. 

ncnp nha ina nnxsn nn?> nnnn nnvn 
iDn mio lOT paim D3nn ^nnpn ^i>n pai^n iani ii» 

n^n Dioy wid ip na nua p inuno d^dc^ kini naa^n 
yi pny in }ptn ni>n i^wna Koaii 

where nnvn is the equivalent of »^, of which other 
examples are given below K This letter contains the wish — 

D^^KnT2 ni3iDn an nw :inh nn^i>D) ni>^TO nooai pnar neoa d^td^ 

Of letters to congr^ations, one has already been given * ; 
another direction, to the Alexandrian synagogue^ runs : — 

xxxvm*. 

^ppiTO >pi>n DnnD b)Fi nmv *iiv st 

This letter begins : — 
D^aptn nbmi^ bn tuddh poK ton • . inn cnnpn ^npn irpiK i>K 
• . • i i mro 13 . • • irnn nb^ ini niDi ip 33 evnai D^aiB^nm 

It is interesting to see that the congregation at Fustat 
should call Alexandi-ia near the Holy City. 

XXXIX®. A letter from the congregation at Ramleh, 
evidently in great distress, to that at Fustat begins with 
the following adaptation of Job xix. ai : w^nx Dn« la^an wi:n 
153 nyw n? *3 d'^ n^3 ; it is only a fragment, but the direction 
is preserved : — 

ni>Dn3 m)bvT\ nsn on^riK DnvD3 nc^ e^ n^3 ^^'^nt6 

» T-S. 13 J 15". « T-S. 13 J 15^*. • See p. 740. 

* See No. XX, p. 739. • T-S. 13 J i4*'. • T-S. 13 J 7'. 
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XL ^. The next is to the community of Cabes concerning 
some ni^M^ they had asked of the (3aon; it appears to 
come from [d^]dj na apy^ by the hand of [rv]y\o nn Dmo, 
and begins: D3«p nriM Dnin nnp^n Dnnsi^nn ^\nJ?; there 
is no address, the letter filling both sides of the vellum ; the 
need for a direction would again be done away with by its 
being entrusted to a known bearer. 

Letters that have no direction on the outside are gene- 
rally Aramaic ; the following are some specimens : — 

XTJ K One from ii omaK ^anu nTOon 'hv to th and Tino, 
sons of yj D^UDy, letting them know he was in great distress, 
some one having sworn falsely against him ; he had there- 
fore fled from the house of bondage into Egypt, where he 
expected to find the ne^ (their father Amram ?) ; it is with 
him now as is written (Isa. xvii. 4), " And the glory of 
Jacob shall wax thin/' &c. 

XLII^. Another instance is a letter which begins by 
quoting Ps. cxix. 165. It is signed by bnto^S^ ^U ann 3py^ 
y55 ann Dmaw na mn and is to nyo dk jm^n ( ) iino, 
the Jewish name being left out. It would seem to be 
written for Jacob by a scribe whose name would be Shelomoh 
or some other beginning with fir, for the ends of lines are 
filled in with that letter ; the folding of this is the same as 
for one addressed. 

XLIII ^. The next specimen is a x>oetical epistle of which 
most is in Aramaic, while the message is in Arabic ; it is 
headed by the composer, ii K^jr^n irmn* 12 N^B'jn ^joi, and 
is wi-itten to fnan pnv^ na rrryn no n^iatDn HSA'^n pan omaK 
y3 Mainn ; this has been folded in the usual way. 

XLIV *. A further example, an exception to the general 
rule, is to be found in a letter from rrnar una wbn to 
nann jnan nn, which is without address, but in Arabic. 

To pass on to the pure Arabic address : of most of the 
forms of these there are exact parallels in Ai*abic and 

> T-S. 16. 6a. « T-S. 13 J 13". » T-S. 13 J 15". 

*T-S. 13J15". • T-S. 13 J 16*. 
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Hebrew script They may begin with preposition or verb, 
may be directed to the person first, or the town, and may 
dispense with all preliminaries except a title (as our own 
Eoglish addresses, contrasted with the German An Herm). 

XLV ^. A letter written to a bi^other, possibly from 
Damietta : — 

13 i>Nprm nyi) now p33m Mnn pD^n wan [nb] bt< nhndh 
"^^bn bt^^ni in yn hi> 5? Tonn bt^n^ ii^2K nn 

^D«nDnijK nn^D«in nnDxi^D dk'wi nK[pa]n^i'K dk 

For the term nmiaDK^'K "un see also No. LXXXVII. 

With the person's name coming first in the address are 
the following : — 



XLVI 



2 



(j^\ tSx^ ^]) yi} ^2)^ • • • j»*-J ^^^ c^l/V (j±*^ y} irt^^ fj'^j^ 

XLVn^ 

»1^ uU . . . 4l]l U ^j1 »jc ^bl s^^ 41)1 JlLl ts^ 

The letter is written in rough Hebrew characters inside, 
and comes from Damascus. Ita date may be about io6o A. D., 
as a document of that date at Fustat contains the signature 
of the addressee ii rrw "^^TM^ p|DV \ 
XLVIII *. Another letter to him is addressed : — 

%i\y] i-jJI ^s^ir 

4l]1 U* ^1 M^\ Ua ^ J>jb ^y, i^J^y 
One of the moi-e favourite forms is the following : — 
XLIX«. 

ni>^K «B^ j« DKDDD i>K 5>x^ nnnwDi piokIjd omto nfc<pa ni)^K ^jkck 

> T-S. 13 J 13W « T-a 10 J 5**. • T-S. 13 J i7«. 

* T-S. a8. 7. * T-S. 13 J 15*. • T-a 13 J if. 
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411 lA J\ l»lkJkl\ &C 4lll JW t^l 

LI *. A good deal of Naharai ben Nissim's correspondence 
has been preserved : one letter to him from his friend ^^V 
yi npny p is addressed both in Hebrew and Arabic script, 
neai*ly as those above, with the addition in the Arabic 
^U) ^. Naharai s date is about 1050 a. d., for he is one 
of the witnesses to a marriage contract of that year at 
Fustat ^ between 3j nn^i^nn pw *i^a Dm3K and na nsni^K no 

LII *. Another letter addressed to him in both Hebrew 
and Arabic script reads as follows : — 

DKtDDDi^Ka yi ]r\: p 5>tnc^ p 'y^ d*d3 p ^xnm ^^rv "a^ ''vh^ly\ n^ob 
nbbn t^ IK rn^^Kni nxoyj dkiw nxpa ni>5>K i>KtDK 

giving more in the Arabic : — 

>- C^.>^ J-' cr» U^*^ 

The writer has found taxation too heavy, and begs for 
money from Naharai or from Abraham (the bridegroom in 
the marriage contract just mentioned) : it seems likely that 
the letter comes from Bamleh. 

nil*. Another to the same Naharai addressed only in 
Hebrew script begins ^K^DI ^"Vob and agrees with No. XUX 
above, the name of the sender being lost. Others refer to 
flax and other commodities shipped to him ^ ; and a letter 
from him also occurs addressed : — 

LIV ^ . • . p ^Kim nnaxB^ yi bvm^ p T\y^y&^ n y^th\^ uk ^k^^d 

Other specimens of this popular form of address may be 
found in a business letter that appears to hail from al- 

iT-S. i3Ji6^ «T-S 13J13". 

» T-S. ao. 7. * T^. i3Ji4^«. 

» T-S. 13 J 17'*. • See T-S. 13 J i3», M*, 15*, ^S*f ^^'\ i?", X0J5W 

'T-S, 13 J 14'. 
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Mahadiyeh, and speaks of pepper and great quantities of 
flax, and seyeral vessels and boats ; this is addressed : — 

nmKyoi nnofc6D dk^w nxpa nV?t< i>KOK 

This also mentions B. Naharai. 

LVI K Another has apparently some confusion as to the 
writer, for it gives : — 

ii mo p ^^yoDt< jo ^dkd ]ro pi >bv P ^w ipy^ 13n ^k^^idi n^o 
while in the Arabic the letter is ascribed to Naharai : — 

41)1 U ^1^^ &c. JIL»1 

jy^ being Tyre, for which city the letter is destined. 

Joseph al-Fasi also sends back to Naharai : — 

LYJI\ 

"^OHthn ': "hv P ^w p ii d^D3 p <K*in3 ^w "ax ^k5>idi n^D 
jro &c. HKpn n5>i>K {jkon 

He is very possibly the father of the great Isaac al-Fasi, 
who went into Spain in 1088, a few years after the period 
of these letters. It will be noticed that this last letter is 
earlier than many of the others, ii being appended to D'D^, 
while it is yi in most. 

LVIII*. One of the most interesting addresses among 
Naharai's correspondence is as follows : — 

yi ^y* 1^3 ne^ p mp2 rbbn i>KOK ^^n^ lax n^Di ^ax 

^JA\ j^ 4»ll U» ^1 J-ii m^NTI DK1K1 

n^'h) nbbn yi d^dd p ^Nnru 
while on the next fold, bottom upwards to this, is : — 

j^ v^ Lji^- iS'J* o^ (^ ^' ^i^ J^ ^^^ '-^ ^- 

»T.8. 16. 163. «T.s. 13J16". 

»T-8. i3Ji7'. *TS. 13J17". 
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The Hartul-Ma arij (Street of the Steps) at Fustat will 
be found noticed on p. 17 of vol. XVIII of this Revibw. 
Another letter between the same persons seems to have 
been directed in a like manner, but is much rubbed ^. 

LIX *. Another letter to Naharai is the following : — 

• , , p mDvy\ HT^wi DKiKi HNpa rhbn 5>NtDN 

... tj^ j^blj %\so 411) JlLl cyjXl 

LX \ Returning to the form ^xi^lDI n^D, we have :— 
mmn 33 ni^v p pma p y3 ^diid p ^^n^^^ pnoK ^3k ^xinoi n^D 

LXI ^ The name pnna also occurs in the next example as 
the name of a perfumer in Fustat, to whose shop the letter 
is directed : — 

J \j^] i,lk-jll &c. »l» 4lll JlLl 

LXII \ The following seems to be a somewhat uncommon 
form: — 

33 b^ypyDK' 

LXIII •. A short note : — 

nn«» ^i>ini'i> ^dv p apr 

LXIV^. 

ptD^tD pK DnsK fo ni>i>K i>KtDK DnnaK tax "hv rry5>K ^5>^bi ^ans^ 

33 nny nxpa 

33 ^i>y pK pnoN 

» T-S.i3Ji3». «T.ai3Ji6*. 

» T-S. 13 J i8». • T-S. 13 J i3»«. » Arabic box 64'. 

• Ibid., 647. f Ibid., 64*. 
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This is also addressed in Arabic : — 

LXV^. The following are similar to Nos. LVIII and 
UX:— 

p pny ja ^DiD JO rtvbn n«pn rhbi^ i>KOK prrr ^ik n^Di ^3k5» 

niNi bn d^d: iT^n ni^i^K ii ^anni>K *iiKn p dhiik 

No. y, above, is addressed to the same person. 
LXVI2. 
ii pny p DKiii? fiD rwpa rbbn b^t^H ^om ^td ipyi ^3»5> 

ronoi HDK nrw 

nowi iT^ nbbn ii c^n p ^d)"* 

We find examples of address in Arabic without a pre- 
position, besides Nos, LIV, LVI-LVIII, and LX above, as 
follows : — 

Lxvn^. 

D^ra p nnaKnm my dk^ki nxpi ni>b« i^KON 

LXVin *. In Arabic script we have this parallel : — 

. . . -OJlU ij) Jolk^t &c. 40)1 JIW\ (?) jj.^il) ^jJLS ^^. 

where uJu = D'^n and mclDn has an equivalent in (?) ,j--tAil| , 

LXIX«. 
n^a -DKtsn roi/tDo p vb^ iT^« ^an bii^thn o^^^k 5>aK^« xhoi^N 

LXX «. nmio j^nnaD rr^b^ i>ifii?K *abe Jjax^JK T^i>N ^k^j^d 

^ana noi^B^ nwoy^ dntki nxpa ni>ij« J^kldk 

yi D^^n 

LXXI^ (The left side ^oaM i>K it^i^K nani^K i>:K^« i^b6k 

of this is lost.) , • , nbbn ^kdk ii a^K^K p i^yo lax 

» Ibid., 64^ » Ibid., 64». » T-S. 13 J 17*. 

* T-S. 13 J I4«. » T-a 13 J 13". 

• T-a 13 J 15'. ^ T-S. 13 J i7»*. 
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LXXU^ The following begins with the somewhat 
uncommon epithet ^3^r, as Noe. LXTE-LXIV, but without 
preposition : — 

tt;i by nbbti tw jk n»a &c. n«pa i>KDK 5>a:y p apr p 

A favourite mode of address is also ''to the presence 

of" or " the presence of" a person, especially used to high 

officials : — 
To a Nagid, where the letter itself begins with eighteen 

lines or so of quotations from Proverbs, Psalms, &a, the 

address runs: — 

Lxxni*. 

KnnjriSr xmaj; bvn2 naai Km» rkhn nr rvbiH^H nnvni^ 

py na njnc^ Kfim^po r^bn nan KmowD vmiv 

n^nD^pi>K ^"WD i^Dnn no^JB^ a-ni no ^inno ^a wi^cai 

n.,i)K Dto^va fprn nW am no nennp nin-ia maa p 

naSn iaa>T 
Again to a Nagid :— 

LXXIV. 

pni>M Kmay crTi^n n*i3 n^yn ny "M no pia 13»31k nnxn^ 

The letter is in Arabic, and Meborach bar Saadia is the 
Nagid ; it will be seen that only two words of the address 
are Arabic, nimb and Kmar. 

The following addressed to a Haber may be com- 
pared with the Aramaic address to the Haber Nathan, 
NaXXXIH:— 

LXXV*. 

The greeting of this is in Hebrew to nniana nb)V^r\ nann "hv 
naiin n'b^tm Dnoy id p Dn«Da jnapn p n^a na^c^n nion, 
while the letter itself is in Arabic characters. 

» T-a 13 J 17". »T-S. i3Ji3» 

•T-S. I3JI4**. * T-S. i3Ji3«. 
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A very interesting letter, from the fulness of its direc- 
tion and from the contents, is the following: — 

LXXVI \ s^ j^\ Jlil ^1 t^ll^ ^^ 

»iju9 ^. |»t^J UjJ 41)1 (j*^ 



The writer wishes that Nathaniel may be blessed at the 
HDIDH an, and quotes Amos ix, 11 ; he also asks him to pay 
five dinars to his neighbour ^^^i^pe^n Kn pni^K UK ythn. 
The letter is sent from Askelon in 11 12 A. D. 

LXXVn \ In one instance the names of the senders ai*e 
placed first: — 

■DXK^ in nyo n« p) jDni»K iik 13k i>^va p 

mov p npiv ni>VDn npnv nu5>K uk y^H "hn 

nnnKpi>K ^i>N P5W p y3 yi mov p 

LXXVm'. A letter addressed to a D^n does not mention 
his name, while the form is more like that with which the 
text of letters begins : — 
H&Mn im 11 "bv KHtDK^K rhbn nan ni>a«5>K nnnvn lajr 
The writer speaks of the congregation at Miniat Zifta*. 
LXXIX*. Another of the same kind is the following: — 
fc<nDi5>oo rr^b^bt^ rmstiobH nnvn^« my 

^p«i^ni>K prhn ok Knry rbbn nnx n>D^ni>K 

LXXX^. The following address gives in Arabic characters 
perhaps the most usual beginning with a verb : — 

yi HBTD p ^jKiaijK n^i>K pKncnoi^K n^aK m'irr' K^nar un ^niyi n^Di uk 

p fiDai>i) ni)i)K Knn dkovdJ^k mpnoo nKWD p yi ntro p 

a^Di>i> n'w^ ipy^ ok n^D bven^ | dib^ &c. rhbn ^kdk 

pnc'ai'K I n^Koi^K ^^-^ j^. Uj4i UjJ; ^.ii J-^ 

4111 U jjl i»lk<JLll ^U-* ^^3 

iT-a 13 J 13'. "T-S. i3Ji7». 

» T-S. 13 J i6». * T-a 13 J 13^ » T-S. 16. 179. 
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Other forms with the verb J-^ are as follows : — 
LXXXI^ ^tonD p Dnnax p jnwn K^n ^t6\o ^5>« ^ 

LXXXII *. • • • 6 piD nn fnan prtP n^ pbi?K ^yw nin ^i>K ^y 

piv noB^ lu^m Mnn i>^3B^i pnn iron apjr 

55 inan r|w na pun \to m5>Ki p 

And with the place first : — 

LXXXni \ *iDKDDi yNiD max \o rkhn kh^dh nvo ^^ br 

LXXXIV*, DO n» lOK T»6 d^^d^ -rto ^5« i>y 

pi Dna^M fOK p 
LXXXV*. 

,.. ua^ *X«^ j> ^^. jy^^ y. •Xtft ^;* JiJ^ JuJbJl J»i\ (•^•^ 

This and the following, it will be noticed, have more 
definiteness in the direction than most other examples 
given; the Synagogue of the Palestinians was in Qasr 
ash-Sham\ as was noted in vol. XV of this Review, 
pp. ai, 22, where the vicinity of the Zuqaq Khabisah is 
spoken of. 

LXXXVI«. In four lines:— 

Some begin with simply n»D "hr^ : — 
LXXXVII^. 

n3Kir n>m33DKi>K nan }d }prn rmt^ ni no ip ia iai^K tvd ^^k 
^nna nryi^K 'nowcw n5>vDn 3an jprn ^nac^ ni no ip ia m ni 5:n 
jiy lii 'lii pfii^n iy ha luam oann 

» T-a 13 J IS**. 'T-S. i3Ji8». 

» T-S. 13 J i6*« : see also No. LVIII. * T-S. 13 J tz^\ 

> T-S. 13 J 13". * Arabic box (unnombered at present). 

' T-S. 13 J 13'. 
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LXXXVIII K Kpi p nivioi^K \M y\£^V? tht^u* nvo >bH 

One of which is in both scripts : — 

LXXXIX^. y\s^H b)£sr\iAH nvxhn t6)iJ?H ^5>K d^d^ nvtD • . . 
tKni>« ^iKi>K y\chH kSd^k *iin ntonnbx isk y^ y^^Jp^ 

,.,.^) .... v:ylS^l ^j ^ J-^l ^\ iyii Jl ^ ^^ j^X. Jl 

v-i/o ,>^i u^^ g^l ^^\ ^\ ^j-jjpi J-JlJil ^^ *^!) 

... «^ «jl»l iiA^ CA«b (jM^yi ^.^. 

Another has no preposition before the name of the 
place : — 

Two letters addressed in Arabic to congregations may 
close the examples. The first is from the Babbanim of 
Ramleh to their brethren at Fustat, and reads : — 

XCI*. 

. . . . 4lll lA ij^ yVt.uftil 

XC^^ The other, almost lost, containing a responsum 
on intermarriage : — 
^UuNill . . . . ^ c^^^ rp^ ^^ 9 UjULJ 

i^ ^15) isA JW 

It is hoped that these somewhat numerous examples may 
assist in the reading of what is very frequently in some way 
defective, or written in a very crabbed ** Currentschrift." 

Ernest James Worman. 

» T-S. Maim. Box « * T-S. ao. 135. » T-S. Maim, Box«. 

* T-S. ao. 19. » T-S. i3Ji4^*. 
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HEBREW INCUNABULA IN CAMBRIDGE. 

The two latest widters on the subject of Hebrew 
Incunabula, Dr. Joseph Jacobs (Jewish JEncyclopediay 
vol. VI) and Dr. A. Freimann {CerUralblatt filr Bihliotheks- 
weseriy vol. XIX, 1902), make no allusion to the existence 
of any copies in the Cambridge libraries. This is due, no 
doubt, to the fact that no list has as yet been made of the 
Cambridge Incunabula. This neglect is very much to be 
regretted. For, although Cambridge cannot boast of any 
unique or hitherto unknown fifteenth-century Hebrew 
book (unless such lurk among the printed fragments of the 
Geniza), many of the copies here are in perfect state of 
preservation. This fact may help the bibliographer to 
correct the usually infallible Steinschneider in one or two 
places, and also to solve a few doubts which arose from 
the imperfect condition of his copies. 

The various Cambridge libraries possess no less than 
thirty-five Incunabula, of which thirteen are duplicates. 
They are located as follows: University Library, 19; 
Mr. Aldis Wright, of Trinity College, 11 ; Robertson Smith 
Library, Christ's College, 2 ; Trinity College, Clare College, 
and St. John's College, one each. I have to express my 
sincerest thanks to Mr. Aldis Wright for his kindneiss in 
placing bis valuable collection at my disposal, and for the 
help he rendered by looking through the old Hebrew books 
of the Trinity Library for me. 

I have adopted the numbering of Dr. Jacobs' list in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia. Unless otherwise stated, the copy 
here described is complete at beginning and end. The 
Eton Library, it would seem, also possesses at least three 
Hebrew Incunabula ; for somebody has notified the fact in 
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the copy of Steinschneider's Catalogue in the University 
Libraiy. They are: Proverbs, with the commentary of 
Immanuel b. Solomon, 1486 [no. 39], and the Hagiographa 
with commentary, i486 [no. 43], including Psalms with 
Kimhi, 1487 [no. 46]. For the latter, see also GiDsburg, 
Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, p. 814. 

[6] D^/HJI with Kimhi's Commentary. Finished 20th Ela), 
5337= Aug. 29, 1477. The printers were ^3*110 D>^n iTIil P|DV "IDK^D 
)1lD31tD iTptm. Jacobs and Ginsburg {Introd,, p. 781) understand the 
last word to mean "of Ventura," following St, no. i. But they have 
overlooked the fact that Steinschneider himself corrected it in his 
Corrigenda to "Montro." With regard to the word iT*131, Stein- 
schneider (col. 2861) writes: *'Nosn^*)31 *et Neria,' suspicati sumns, 
sed recte G. Polak mihi ante annos observavit legendum esse 
iy*1!y\ *et filius eius,' litt. 3 et 3 enim in vetere illo charactere 
valde similes sunt.** Bqt in the copy before me the 3 is per- 
fectly distinct, and cannot be read as anything else. The place 
where it was printed is not given ; Ginsburg assigns it to Bologna. 
The first page is missing, and it commences at Ps. i. 6. The numerous 
passages dealing with Christological interpretations have been heavily 
obliterated. Censors* names: Dominico (not Domenico, as in Je^v. 
Encyc.^ Ill, 652) Irosolymitano, 1595 ; Alessandro Scipione. The fly- 
leaf contains a list of birth-entries, dating from the sixteenth century. 
The poem prefixed to the colophon states that the edition consisted 
of 300 copies. [Univ. Lib.] 

[8] Joseph b. Oorion, History of the Jews. Printed by Abraham 
Conat at Mantua. Undated; St., col. 1559, places it between 1476 
and 1479. '^^^ colophon merely states that the book was finished 
on the 49th day of the Sephira. The book has the following 
heading: — 

Both sides of the fly-leaf contain lists of books, chiefly Bibles 
Siddurim, and Ma^zorim. Against each entry a letter (K, 3, or ^^ 
never higher) is placed, probably denoting the number of copies. 
The fly-leaf further bears the name of the owner : pHK OK ^DD3 JOp 
jnan, who has added the wise precaution bv ^K^ D1i< 2tfl3^ q7\v> 
nDD. [Univ. Lib.] 

i 2 
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[11] Levi b. Oerahon. Commentary on the Pentateach. Printed 
at Mantua bj Abraham Conat and Abraham Tedidya ha-Ezra^i of 
Cologne. Undated : St, col. 161 1, gives ante 1480. Censors* names : 
Dominico Irosolymitano, 1592 ; Fra Luigi, 1597. [Univ. Lib.] 

Another oopy ; imperfect. Begins at Gen. i. 20 and ends in the 
middle of D^3V3. [Trinity.] 

[14] n^inn ^B^in^Sa D^B^ITPI by Moses b. K-a^man. Colo- 
phon missing. The book is, however, undated, and St., col. i960, no. 48, 
places it before 1480. It was printed probably at Rome. Censor^s 
name : Giovanni Dominico Carretto, 1628. [Robertson Smith.] 

[25] Fentateuoh with Onkelos and BaahL Printed at Bologna, 
and finished on Friday, 5th of Adar I, 5242 = Jan. 26, 1482. The 
printing was carried out under the superintendence of Abraham b. 
l^yyim di Tintori^ at the expense of Joseph Caravita (nO^Tp) 
St., no. 2, puts a query against the name ; but it is quite distinct in 
this copy. It is finely printed on vellum, and the text has vowel 
points and accents. Censors* names : Luigi da Bologna, 1602 ; 
Girolamo da Durallano, 1641. [Univ. Lib.]' 

Another oopy, of which three leaves are missing. [W. A. Wright.] 

[37] Former Prophets with Kinihi's Commentary. Printed at 
" Soncino in the province of Lombardy, which is under the govern- 
ment of the mighty Duke of Milan,'' and finished the 6th of 
Mar^eshwan, 5246 a Oct. 15, 1485. Text is unvocalized. The first 
seven leaves are missing, and the copy begins at Joshua viii 5. 
A former owner of the book has marked the Haftaroth in the margin. 
It is noteworthy that the sections used in his time are quite different 
from those now in nse. Thus, Joshua viii. 30 (marked as the beginning 
of chap, ix by the same writer) is given as the Haftarah for KUn ^3 ; 
ib. xix. 51 for ^VDD ; ib. xxiv. 1 for-D^3V3. The other three which are 
marked agree with the existing arrangement ; viz. i Sam. xv, *1DT 'fin ; 
ib. xxi, cnn iriD 'on ; 2 Sam. vi, **TD^ 'bh. It is also remarkable 
that none of the other twenty-three Haftaroth which, according to 
our system, occur in the D^^lt^K") D^K^13, are marked in this copy. 
As far as the text is concerned, it is worth noting that in i Kings i. 38 
the reading is \MVy 7K , which has been altered in the margin to ^p ; 
and in 2 Kings vii. 7, the reading DtS^ ?V 1D3^ has been corrected to 
^ . Censors' names : Laurentius Frangellus, 1 575 ; Giovanni Dominico 
Vistorini, 1609. [Rob. Smith.] 

Another oopy bound together with the Latter Prophets. Imperfect ; 
commences at Joshua L 17. [Univ. Lib.] 

Another oopy. [W. A. W.] 
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[89] Proverbs with oonmxentary of Immanuel b. Solomon. 
(The Preface wrongly gives b. Jacob.) Printed at Naples bj Hayyim 
b. Isaac ha-Levi AshkenazL Undated; but St., col. 162, no. 1066, 
assigns it to i486. [Univ. Lib.] 

Another copy, bonnd together with the rest of the Hagio^rapha. 
See below. [W. A.W.] 

[40] Iiatter Prophets with Kimiyd'g Commentary, i486. Bound 
together with the Former Prophets. The whole of Malachi is missing. 
Many Haftaroth have been marked in the margin. The majority 
correspond with the arrangement now in use, but the following differ : 
Jer. vi. 16 is given as the Haftarah for ^PDD, and Ezek. xz. 2 for 
jniD ^inK (Sefardic usage). It is also noteworthy that Jer. i is 
marked thus, DnTBOn arUM niDC' rhn 'en. [Univ. Lib.] 

Another copy. From Mai. iii. 17 to the end (one leaf) is 
missing, but has been added with the commentary in manuscript. 
[Univ. Lib.] 

Another copy. Censor's name : Camillo Jagel, 161 ?. [W. AW.] 

Another copy. The following passages are missing : Zech. x. 8- 
xiii. 4 ; ib. xiv. 7 to end of the book ; Mai. i. 14 to end of the book. 
(W. A.W.] 

[43] The Hagiographa with 'various commentaries. The 
•colophon is appended to Chronicles. Unfortunately, however, no 
copy in Cambridge is complete at the end. I therefore avail myself 
of the transcription of the colophon in Ginsburg (op. cit., p. 812). It 
was printed at Naples by Samuel b. Samuel of Rome. The date is 
j^iven as the 9th of the month D^^D^, i. e. Tishri (not Marl^eshwan as 
St., no. 5). 5247= Sept. 8, i486. It contains (a) Job with the Com- 
mentary of Levi b. Gershon ; {b) Canticles with Rashi; (c) Ecclesiastes 
with Rashi; (d) Lamentations with Joseph Earo; (e) Ruth with 
Rashi; (/) Esther (called ri^^D) with Rashi ; (^) Daniel with Rashi ; 
{h) Ezra (including Nehemiah) with Rashi. The books of Chronicles 
are missing. [Univ. Lib.] 

Another copy ; Chronicles missing. [Univ. Lib.] 

Another oopy, containing also Psalms with Eim^i (see below), 
and Proverbs with the commentary of Immanuel b. Solomon (see 
no. 39 above). Chronicles missing. Censors' names: Pietro de 
Fiones, i6aa ; Antonio di Medicis, 162 ?. [W. A. W.] 

[46] Psalms with K1mT?1. Printed at Naples by Joseph b. Jacob 
Ashkenazi and corrected by Jacob Baruch b. Judah Landa (K1^?), who 
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styles himself ^^DW HD nny inUTICn n^tTK. Finished on 4th Nisan, 
5247=March 38,. 1487. Ginsburg (op. cit., p. 809) gives the date 
hj a misprint as 1476. [Univ. Lib.] 

Another copy. Imperfect at the beginning. Commences at iv. 4. 
Ps. vii» n - ix. 1 is missing. [W. A. W.] 

[59] n*1inn ^B^nn , by Mo«e« b. Na^pnan. Printed in Lisbon, 
1TP^5>K (8ic) pni Wnw ^an nnn n^aa. Finished in Ab, 5349 = 
July, 1489. Two pages of KV^ are missing, but have been added in 
manuscript. [Clare.] 

Another copy. Censors* names: Giovanni Dominico Carretto, 
1638 ; Dominico Irosolymitano« [Univ. Lib.] 

Another copy in two volumes. Last three pages, containing the 
colophon, Na^manides* prayer, and his letter to his son, are wanting. 
[Univ. Lib.] 

[61] |rn^ 1^ by Kalonymoi b. Kalonymos. Colophon is 
missing. But it is bound together with no. 63, and is printed 
with the same type. It will therefore be the 1489 edition, printed at 
Naples. See St., col. 1578 f. [Univ. Lib.] 

[62] niiiSn iriilPI by Sal^iya ibn Pakuda. Printed by Joseph 
Ashkenazi, corrected by Solomon b. Perez, and finished on Hannukah,. 
5350 (13) = Nov., 1489. The place of printing is not given, but 
according to St , col. 780, it is Naples. [Univ. Lib.] 

[72] n^inn \ffTf& by Moses b. JTa^jman. Finished on Friday,. 
13th day of Tammuz, 5350 ^ July 2, 1490. The place of printing 
is not given, but St., col. 1961, assigns it to Naples. The title on the 
cover of the book wrongly attributes the commentary to Rashi. 
[St. John's.] 

[75] ^iDlpH vB^D by Isaac ibn Sahula» with illustrations. 
Printed 1 490-1 at Soncino, see St., col. 115 1. Very imperfect, both at 
beginning and end. [Univ. Lib.] 

[76] Bible in two vols., with vowel points and accents. It has no 
colophon, but is assigned to about 1 491 by St., col. 155, no. 1006, and 
Ginsburg, p. 847. It is further certain that it was printed at Naples 
by Joshua Solomon Soncino. Vol. I contains ni*1DDn7 nn&D, Penta- 
teuch, Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Esther (bearing the title 
l^"1)C*nN), Joshua, Samuel, Kings. Vol. II contains Isaiah, Jeremiah,. 
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Ezekiel, 1^ HH, Psalmfl, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Ezra (including 
Nehemiah), and Chronicles. [W. A. W.] 

[79] Pentateuch with Onkelos and Bashi. The text is vocalized 
and has accents. Printed by R. Eliezer at Lisbon, and finished in 
Ab, 5351 «= July -Aug., 1491. At the end of Exodus are appended 
a few passages from Genesis and Exodus in an Aramaic paraphrase, 
some of which are identical with the 80*called Jerusalem Targum. 
I am indebted to Mr. Aldis Wright for the following list of missing 
passages: — Gen. iv. 4-viii. 15 (8 leaves); ix. 5-30; xii. i-ia; xxvii. 
20-32; xliv. 26-xlvi. 30 (4 leaves); Lev. xiv. 52-xv. 12; xvi. 4-16; 
Num. xxii. 21-32; xxv. i6-xxvi. 13; Deut. xxxii. i8-end. [W. A.W.] 

[82] ProverbB with eonimentary ^py\ ^p of David b. Yal^iya. 
From xxviii. 21 a is missing. According to St., col. 162, no. 1067, it 
was printed at Lisbon in 1492. [Univ. Lib.] 

[83] Isaiah and Jeremiah with Kimhi. Printed in 1492 at 
Lisbon by R. Eliezer. The colophon is remarkable for its brevity 

and simplicity: Kn nx'n nrjni>K 'i 3nn n^M mnc^ic (sic) ano: 

;rnVn \2nsh n^lS W^. The text has vowel points and musical 
signs. First page is missing, and it commences at Isa. i. 7 b. The 
Haf^aroth occurring in these books have been noted in the margin. 
[Univ. Lib.] 

[86] Mishna with oommentary of Maimonides, in six vols. 
In vol. I, the first eight chapters of DD^ are wanting. At the end 
of vol. II is a note by the translator (P^nVOn), in which he enumerates 
the essential qualifications of a translator. At the end of vol. Ill is 
a letter from ^HO^V ^P)^"" 'l to n^K ]2 to5>B^ 'T with the reply of the 
latter. The colophon is at the end of vol. V. It was finished on 
Tuesday, nth lyyar, 5252 = May 8, 1492, *'in the reign of Don 
Ferdinand." [Univ. Lib.] 

[87] Commentary of Ba^ya b. Aiher on the Pentateuch. 
Printed at Naples, and finished 8th Tammuz, 5252 = July 3, 1492. 
Only the last page of the preface remains. Several leaves are 
missing from the middle of priDKI to the middle of nM*1. Prefixed 
to the colophon is a poem in praise of the book. It opens with 
a play on Babya's name: ^rU 'n nbSlN. It consists of fifteen lines, 
forming the acrostic ptn ^HDIV rtob^ ^:H (St., col. 778 pW nfilV). 
The fifth line contains the printer's name : nSan niND p TO^JB^ W ^b 
: rbyo ^M ym^ >DB^ pa 'nnno. in the colophon itself the name 
is given as ^nfi*iy ^l&ra yi^ '2 nD7C Among those who assisted in 
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the printing, St. gives the name ppMD ^p^ . This should be corrected ^ 

to YP^ VP"- [W. A. W.] { 



[94] Hebrew Bible, printed at Brescia in 1494. I was unable to | 

see the copy, since it had been lent to Dr. Ginsburg. But Mr. Aldis * 

Wright informs me that the copy is perfect, except for a few leaves I 

which have been added in manuscript. This is the edition Luther is I 

said to have used in making his translation. (Ginsburg, p. 880.) I 
[W.A.W.] 

A. Cohen. ' 
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THE POLITICAL EIGHTS OF ENGLISH 

JEWS. 

11. 

The history of the admission of the Jews to Parliament is 
80 well known and has received so much attention from the 
writers on constitutional history and constitutional law 
that it will be sufficient to indicate here its main outlines. 
Immediately after the passage of the Catholic Belief Act, 
1 8129, efforts were made in Parliament for the complete 
emancipation of the Jews from all civil and political 
disabilities. The leader of the movement was Mr. Robert 
Grant, who, on April 5, 1830, introduced into the House of 
Commons a Bill '^to repeal the civil disabilities affecting 
British bom subjects professing the Jewish religion." 
Leave to bring in the Bill was granted by a majority of 
1 8^ and when it came up for second reading it was thrown 
out by a majority of 6^ ^. This was before the Reform 
Act of 1832. Mr. Grant reintroduced his measure in the 
reformed House of Commons and met with more success. 
Several petitions in favour of Jewish emancipation had been 
presented to the Houses of Parliament ^ and on April 17, 
J ^33} Mr. Grant moved that the House of Commons should 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole House to consider 
the disabilities affecting Jewish subjects ; despite a protest 
from Sir Robert Inglis the motion was adopted without 
a division. In committee Mr. Grant moved "that it is 

^ See Hansard, Pari, Deb., and series, vol. 93, pp. 1987-1336, and ibid., 
vol. 94, pp. 784-814 ; the debates are interesting, as almost all the 
arguments for and against the Jews were used by the supporters or 
opponents of the Bill. 

* Hansard, Pari, Leh.j 3rd series, vol. 15, pp. 310, 559 j ibid., vol. 16, 
pp. 10, 735, 775, 973. 
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expedient to remove all civil disabilities at present existing 
affecting His Majesty's subjects of the Jewish religion, with 
the like exceptions as are provided with reference to His 
Majesty's subjects professing the Roman Catholic religion.*' 
When after debate the question was put, the "Ayes" re- 
sounded through the House, but the " Noes " were few. The 
minority did not challenge a division, and the resolution 
was agreed to^. Thus the Jews' Civil Disabilities Bill was 
again introduced; the second reading was carried by 159 
votes to 5H\ and the third reading by 189 to 5a®, but the 
House of Lords refused the Bill a second reading by 104 
votes to 54 *. Nothing daunted, on April 0,4 of the fol- 
lowing year Mr. Qrant again brought forward and carried, 
by 53 votes to 9, a motion to go into committee to consider 
the subject*, and the revived Bill was accorded a second 
reading in the Lower House by 123 votes to 32, and also 
a third reading after a motion for adjournment had been 
defeated by 50 votes to I4*. The dwindling numbei-s of 
the advocates of the Bill in the House of Commons and the 
lukewarm support which it received from the Government 
in power encouraged the House of Lords to again reject it, 
and by an increased majority, only 38 voting for and 130 
against the second reading^. Late in the session of 1836 
the Bill was again revived under the auspices of Mr. Spring 
Bice, the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but the second 
reading was not moved until August 3, when the House 
was so thin that it was in imminent danger of being 
counted out. The second reading was agreed to by 39 
votes to 17. Having passed through the remaining stages, 
the Bill was sent up to the Lords and was i*ead a first 

^ Hansard, Pari, Deb.^ 3rd series, vol. 17, pp. 905-44. 

* Ibid., vol. 18, pp. 47-59- 

* Ibid., vol. 19, pp. io75-8a. For the committee stage see vol. 18, p. 1951. 

* Ibid., vol. ao, pp. aai-55. 

* Ibid., vol. 9fl, p. 137a. 

* For the second reading see Hansard, vol. 93, p. 1 158, and ibid., p. 1349, 
for the committee stage, and vol. 94, p. 38a, for the third reading. 

* Ibid., vol. 94, pp. 790-31. 
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time on August 15, but on account both of the lateness 
of the session and the poor support it was likely to 
receive, the second reading was never moved, and the 
prorogation took place on the 20th of that month ^ 

A general and comprehensive measure was not again 
introduced, for the advocates of equal rights for the Jews 
recognized that their cause had not sufficient popular 
support to overcome the resistance of prejudiced and 
persistent opponents who could usually count upon a 
majority of votes in the Upper House. They therefore 
wisely confined their efibrts to obtain gradufdly and by 
small instalments the end they had in view — a method 
so frequently adopted in the making of the English consti- 
tution and so peculiarly dear to the English people. The 
result was the different enactments, already enumerated, 
altering the oath and other methods of qualification, so as 
to open municipal and other offices to members of the 
Jewish faith, but none of these statutes had any bearing 
upon a Jew's right to sit in Parliament. At length the 
question became one of practical politics by the return of 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild as one of the Members for the 
City of London at the General Election of 1847. 

At that time before a member could take his seat or 
vote, he was required to take three several oaths : the oath 
of allegiance, the oath of supremacy, and the oath of 
abjuration. The tenour of these oaths has been already 
explained, and, as has been seen, though a Jew might 
conscientiously take the first two, he could not with 
any sense of decency or propriety pronounce the words 
'^ upon the true faith of a Christian," which concluded the 
oath of abjuration. Moreover, it was customary to 
administer all these oaths upon the New Testament, 
which by itself would have debarred a conscientious Jew 
from taking any of them. This form of administration 
was not, however, oixlained by any statute then in force 
and might upon occasion be waived or altered by resolu- 

* Hansard, vol. 35, pp. 865-75, 1309, ^^^^t '3*®- 
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tion of the House in fiEtvour of any paxticnlax member 
or dass of members, though such an indulgence was 
a matter of favour and not of right ^. The House, however, 
had no power to waive the oaths themselves or to alter 
their form, for the statute (i Geo. I, st 9, o. 13, ss. 16, 17) 
expressly enacted that no one should vote in the House of 
Commons or sit there during any debate until he had taken 
the oath of abjuration, and imposed a penalty of £500 as 
well as several important disabilities upon any one who 
should presume to vote without having taken the said 
oath '. These provisions being laid down by statute could 
not be removed or dispensed with by a single branch of 
the l^islature, but only by an overriding or repealing Act 
of Parliament 

Accordingly in December, 1847, the Prime Minister, 
Lord John Russell, who happened to be one of Baron de 
Rothschild's colleagues in the representation of the City 
of London, took precisely the same course as Mr. Grant 
had taken in 1833, and the House of Commons, having 
resolved itself into committee, moved a resolution in the 
same terms as that adopted fourteen years earlier. The 
resolution was agreed to by 257 votes to 186, the increased 
numbers in the division showing the increased interest 
aroused ^. The Jewish Disabilities Bill, which placed Jews 

^ In 1833, Mr. Joseph Pease, the Quaker member for South Dorham, 
had been allowed to make a solemn affirmation instead of taking the 
oath ; this was by virtue of the Statute 99 Geo. II, c 46, s. 36, and earlier 
statutes enabling Quakers to substitute an affirmation for an oath in aU 
cases where an oath was required, thus including promissory as weU aa 
juridical oaths (see Hansard's Pari Deb.f 3rd series, toL 15, pp. 387, 476, 
639. Mr. Pease had even been allowed to omit the words '< on the true 
faith of a Christian,'* to which he objected as being unnecessary in the 
same way as if they had been '' on the true faith of a gentleman " (see 
Hansard, vol. 113, p. 508J, but then the Acts prescribed the form of the 
oath, but not that of the affirmation which might be substituted. 

> But there was no provision here or elsewhere for vacating the seat of 
a member who omitted to take the oath of abjuration, if he did not 
attempt to exercise the power of voting. See May's ParU PracUce^ p. 158. 

' Hansard, Pari. Deb., 3rd series, vol. 95, pp. 1934-133 1, 1356-98. 
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on the same footing as Roman Catholics, was subsequently 
brought in and carried through the House of Commons, 
277 members voting for and !Z04 against the second reading, 
but thrown out in the House of Lords by a majority of 35 ; 
1^5 lords voting for and 163 against the second reading ^ 
In the following session Lord John Russell brought forward 
another measure with a similar object, but confined its scope 
to an alteration of the parliamentary oath in favour of Jews. 
The Bill which was known as the Parliamentary Oaths Bill 
was successfully steered through the House of Commons, 
being carried on the second reading by 27$ votes to 185, 
and on the third by 272 to 206, but it was again wrecked 
in the Lords, who refused it a second reading by 95 to 70 ^. 
After the failure of this measure Baron de Rothschild 
vacated his seat by applying for and receiving the steward- 
ship of the Chiltem Hundreds. He offered himself for 
re-election and was returned by a large majority. The 
Qovemment, however, brought in no Bill to enable him 
to take his seat, and on July 26, 1850, he came to the table 
of the House of Commons, and requested to be sworn upon 
the Old Testament, whereupon the Speaker directed him to 
withdraw. After a long debate, including an adjournment 
and three several divisions, this request was conceded. The 
next day the baron again came up to be sworn ; the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy were duly administered on the Old 
Testament, but when the oath of abjuration was tendered 
the newly elected member refused to repeat after the clerk 
the words '' upon the true faith of a Christian," and upon 

' Hansard, vol. 95, p. 1491 ; ibid., voL 96, pp. sao-Ss, 460-540 ; ibid., 
vol. 97, pp. 1913-50 ; and ibid., vol. 98; pp. 1399- 1409. Of the debate in the 
Lords the Earl of Malmesbury in his Memoirs writes : "The Jew Bill was 
thrown out in the Lords by a majority of 35. Mr. Lionel de Rothschild 
and his brother Anthony were present. I never saw the House so full. 
The Rothschilds stood like elder sons of Peers on the steps of the throne, 
and would not even retire when the division took place " {Memoirs qf an 
Ex-Ministeff vol. I, p. 930). 

' Hansard, vol. 109, pp. 118&-1909 ; ibid., vol. 104, pp. 1395-1449 ; ibid., 
vol. 105, pp. 431-66, 670-83, 1373- 1434; vol. 106, pp. 871-999. 
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their being read said, " I omit these words as not binding 
upon my conscience," and concluded with the words, " So 
help me God." He was then directed to withdraw. A 
motion was subsequently carried by 166 votes to 9a "that 
the Baron Lionel Nathan de Bothschild is not entitled to 
vote in this House or to sit in this House during any 
debate, until he should take the Oath of Abjuration in 
the form appointed by law." It was further formally 
resolved by 142 votes to 106 to take the form of the oath 
of abjuration into consideration during the next session 
with a view to the relief of persons professing the Jewish 
religion ^. 

The following Session, in pursuance of this resolution, 
the Oath of Abjuration (Jew) Bill was introduced by the 
Government. It provided that whenever any of her 
Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish religion shall 
present himself to take the oath of abjuration the words 
" upon the true faith of a Christian " shall be omitted from 
the oath, and passed the House of Commons, though the 
majority on the second reading was only 25, but was 
rejected in the Lords by 144 votes to io8*. 

In the meantime Mr. David Salomons had at a bye- 
election been returned to the House of Commons as member 
for the borough of Greenwich, and on July 18, 1851, the 
day after the rejection of the Government's bill by the 
Upper House, attended at the table for the purpose of 
being sworn. Upon the New Testament being tendered 
to him by the clerk, he requested to be sworn on the 
Old Testament, which being reported to Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Speaker asked him why he desired to be swoni upon 
the Old Testament ; he answered because he considered it 



* Com. Jour., voL CV, pp. 584, 590, 6ia ; Hansard, vol. 113, pp. 298-333, 
396-453, 486-533, 769-817. 

' Hansard, vol. 115, pp. 1006-19, ^^S^ t ^^*<^« » ^<^^* ^ ^6, pp. 367-413 ; ibid., 
vol. 117, pp. 1096-1103 ; and ibid., vol. 118, pp. 143-7, 188, 859-909. "Jew 
Bill passed second reading House of Ck^mmons by 35 ; 308 to 1 77. This will 
encourage Ihe Peers** (Lord Malme^bury's Memoirs ^ vol. I, p. 383). 
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binding on his conscience; Mr. Speaker then desired the 
clerk to swear him upon the Old Testament : there being no 
debate and no division such as had taken place in the case 
of Baron de Rothschild a year previously. The clerk then 
handed him the Old Testament, and tendered the oaths. 
The oaths of allegiance and supremacy having been duly 
taken, when the oath of abjuration was administered 
Mr. Salomons read as far as the words *' upon the true faith 
of a Christian," which he omitted, and concluded with the 
words "So help me God." He then read the following 
declaration from a paper which he had in his hand, and 
then pushed over to the clerk at the table : " I have now 
taken the oaths in the form and with the ceremonies that 
I declare to be binding on my conscience, in accordance 
with the statute i & a Vict., c. 105. I now demand to 
subscribe to the oath of abjui*ation and to declare to my 
property qualification." The omission of the words of 
the oath being reported to Mr. Speaker, he desired 
Mr. Salomons to withdraw. "He thereupon retired from 
the table and sat down upon one of the lower benches ; 
upon which Mr. Speaker informed him that, not having 
taken the oath of abjuration in the fonn prescribed by 
the Act of Parliament and the form in which the House 
had on a former occasion expressed its opinion that 
it ought to be taken, he could not be allowed to remain 
in the House, but must withdraw: and he withdrew 
accordingly." A short discussion of the subject, which was 
adjourned to the following Monday, July 21, ensued^. 
On the resumption of the debate on that day Mr. Salomons 
took his seat in the House. The Speaker rose and desired 
him to withdraw ; but the request fell upon deaf ears, and, 
amidst a scene of great confusion, the Speaker appealed to 
the house to support the chair. The Prime Minister, 
Lord John Russell, then moved : " That Mr. Alderman 
Salomons do now withdraw." To this Mr. Bemal 
Osborne moved as an amendment that Mr. Salomons, 

* Hansard, vol. 118, pp. 979-86; Com. Jour., vol. CVI, p. 37a. 
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having taken the oaths required by law in the manner 
nioBt binding on his conscience, is entitled to take his seat 
ill the House. The adjournment of the debate was then 
nioved, but was defeated, 65 voting for, and 257 against 
it ; Mr. Salomons himself voting in the minority. After 
Airther discussion Mr. Bemal Osborne's amendment was 
put to the vote, and lost by a majority of 148. After 
tlie division Mr. Salomons, who had taken no pai-t in it, 
as it involved a question personal to himself^ re-entered the 
house and took his seat as before, when the debate on 
the original motion for his withdrawal was continued. 
The adjournment was again moved, and during the debate 
on it Mr. Salomons, being directly challenged as to the 
course he intended to pursue, rose amidst loud cries of 
''withdraw," and, having obtained a hearing, explained 
his position. After apologizing for his presumption in 
addressing the House, which he would not have done had 
he not been directly appealed to, he said : '' But I beg to 
assure you^ Sir, and the House, that it has been far from 
my intention to indulge in anything contumacious or 
presuming towards either. But, having been returned 
to this House by a large constituency, and believing that 
I labour under no disability whatever, and that I am 
in a position to fulfil aU the requirements of the law» 
I thought I should not be doing justice to my own position 
as an Englishman and a gentleman did I not adopt the 
course which I thought right and proper of maintaining my 
right to appear on this floor — without thereby meaning 
any disrespect to you, Sir. I thought I was bound to 
take this course in defence of my own rights and privileges, 
and of the rights and privileges of the constituents who 
have sent me here. In saying this, Sir, I shall state to you 
that whatever the decision of this House may be, I shall 
willingly abide by it, provided that just sufficient force be 
used to make me feel that I am acting under coercion." In 
conclusion he besought the House not to come to a final 
decision without giving him an opportunity of addressing 
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it on what he believed to be the rights and privileges of 
himeelf and his constituents. The motion for adjourn- 
ment was again defeated, and the original motion, " that 
Mr. Salomons do now withdraw/* was put and carried by 
231 to 81 votes. "Whereupon Mr. Speaker stated that 
the Honourable Member for Qreenwich had heard the 
decision of the house, and hoped that the Honourable 
Member was prepared to obey it. 

" Mr. Alderman Salomons continuing to sit in his seat, 
Mr. Speaker directed the Serjeant-at-Arms to remove him 
below the bar. 

''Whereupon the Serjeant-at-Arms having placed his 
hand on Mr. Alderman Salomons, he was conducted below 
the Bari." 

The next day the subject was resumed, the Prime 
Minister moving that Mr. Salomons was not entitled 
to vote or sit in the House during any debate, until 
he should have taken the oath of abjuration in the 
form appointed by law. To this Mr. Bethell moved 
as an amendment that both Baron de Rothschild and 
Mr. Salomons, having taken the oaths in the manner 
in which the House was bound by law to administer 
them, were entitled to take their seats as members of 
the house. The amendment was defeated by 118 votes 
to 71. After a fruitless motion for adjournment a further 
amendment was proposed ''and that this House, having 
regard to the religious scruples of the Honourable Member 
for Greenwich, will exercise its undoubted privilege in that 
behalf, and proceed forthwith to cause such alterations to 
be made in the form and mode of administering the said 
oath as shaU enable the Honourable Member to take and 
subscribe the same." After further discussion the debate 
was adjourned^. 

Meanwhile petitions were presented to the House on 

' Obm. Jour., vol. CVI, p. 381 ; Hansard, PaW. Deb., vol. nB, pp. 1143-1217. 
• Com. Jour.f vol. CVI, pp. 386-7 ; Hansard, Pari Deb., vol. 118, pp. 1318- 
66. 

VOL. XIX. 3 D 
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behalf of the electors of the borough of Greenwich, praying 
to be heard by counsel at the bar in defence of their right 
to elect their own representatives, and also on behalf of 
the inhabitants of London, praying the house to forthwith 
adopt a resolution admitting Baron de Rothschild to his 
seat in the house and to hear counsel in support of the 
petition. These petitions were considered separately, and 
both were refused by substantial majorities, it being 
thought that the subject had been so thoroughly discussed 
that no further light could be thrown upon it. On 
the resumption of the adjourned debate the amendment 
pledging the House to alter the oath of abjuration was 
defeated by a majority of 38, and the original motion 
declaring Mr. Salomons not entitled to take his seat 
until he had taken the oath of abjuration carried by 
a majority of 55^, 

Such were the proceedings in the House of Commons; 
at the sitting last mentioned the Speaker had read to the 
House a letter which he had received &om Mr. Salomons, 
in which the latter stated that actions had been com- 
menced against him for penalties alleged to have been 
incurred for having sat and voted as a member of the 
house on the 21st of July. The action was tried in the CouH 
of Exchequer by Baron Martin and a jury, which, under 
■"tfeg-iiircction of the learned judge, returned a special 
verdict embodying the facts already set forth. Upon 
this verdict a learned argument took place before the 
full Court of Exchequer on January 26 and a8, 185a. On 
behalf of Mr. Salomons four grounds were put forward 
for asserting that the penalties were not enforceable 
against him: (i) The oath of abjuration laid down by 
the statute contained the words ''our sovereign Lord 
King George," and therefore it was submitted that since 
the reigning sovereign did not bear the name of George, 
the obligation to take the oath no longer existed. 

* Com, Jour,, vol. CVI, pp. 406-7 ; Hansard^ Pari Deh., vol. ii8, pp. 1573- 
1629. 
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(2) That when the law imposes an oath upon any 
person, it not only permits but requires him to take it 
in suoh form as is most binding on his conscience. In 
Mr. Salomons* case this was with the omission of the 
words **upon the true faith of a Christian," which were 
not introduced as part of the substance of the oath, 
imposing a religious or political test, but as part of the 
form or manner in which the oath was to be taken, and 
might therefore be regarded as mere words of attestation, 
like the words **So help me God," which were actually 
omitted in the last act prescribing the form of the oath 
of abjuration^. (3) That Mr. Salomons was authorized 
to take the oath in the way he did by the Oaths Act 
of 1838 (i & a Vict., c. 105). (4) That he was enabled to 
do this by the provisions of 10 Geo. I, c. 4, which had by 
implication been kept alive by the annual indemnity acts. 

As the judges differed in opinion, judgment was not 
given until April 19, when the Court entered judgment 
for the Plaintiff; Baron Martin dissenting. The difference 
was as to the second ground put forward by the Defendant; 
the other three points being purely technical and mani- 
festly untenable. Baron Martin held that as the words 
''upon the true faith of a Christian" were originally 
inserted not as a test of Christianity, but for the purpose 
of making the oath more effectually binding upon the 
consciences of Roman Catholics, it would be absurd to 
insist upon a Jew pronouncing them ; for it was only when 
these words were omitted that the oath was really obli- 
gatory and binding upon him, and the advantage con- 
templated by the statute secured. Had it been intended 
that the words should be of the substance and essence 
of the oath, and that no one except a Christian should 
be permitted to take it, it was competent for the legislature 
so to enact, but the statutes did not manifest any such 
intention. 

The Chief Baron (Pollock) and the other two judges, on 

» 6 Geo. ni, c. 53. 
3 D a 
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the otilier hand, held that the words in question were an 
essential part of the oath ; for a judicial and a promissory 
oath are different in their nature. A judicial oath may 
be modified so as to be made binding on the tak&c ; because 
such an oath is governed by the law of nations, for justice 
is of all countries and climes; but an oath of office or 
qualification is governed by the municipal laws of the 
State which requires it to be taken, and by those laws 
alone. Where the very form of the oath is prescribed by 
the legislature, then the directions of the legislature must 
be literally followed, and the oath must, and can only 
lawfully be taken in the prescribed form, until that form 
be altered by the authority which appointed it. If ihe 
prescribed form is such as to exclude the adherents of any 
particular religious sect, it may be unjust, but it is not 
absurd. In this case the express words of the oath did 
exclude all but Christians, and no intention to include any 
"^o were not Christians could be collected either firom 
the Act itself or the history of the times when it was 



Judgment was accordingly entered against Mr. Salomons, 
who thereupon appealed to the Exchequer Chamber. In 
May, 1853, ^^^ Court unanimously affirmed the decision 
of the Court below. After pronouncing the judgment of 
the Court, Lord Campbell, the Chief Justice, added^ ** We 
have only to declare what the law is, not what it ought 
to be. I regret that the Act ever passed so as to exclude 
the Jews, and my wish is that it should be repealed. 
But it is our duty to put the best construction we can 
on the Act of Parliament ; and, in so doing, we entertain 
no doubt whatever that, according to the existing law, Jews 
are excluded from sitting in either House of Parliament ^." 

^ 8 Exoh. p. 787. Baron Alderson had concluded bis judgment in the 
Court below in a similar way, saying : <' I do most sincerely regret, as a mere 
expounder of the law, to come to this conclusion—for I do not believe that 
the case of the Jews was at aU thought of by the legislature when they 
framed these provisions. I think that it would be more worthy of this 
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A writ of error was lodged in the House of Lords, but 
was not proceeded with. Thus the legal validity of the 
proceedings which had taken place in the House of Com- 
mons was established ; and Mr. Salomons was obliged to 
pay the fine of £ jjpo, and to retire from the House \ 

There is little doubt that the majority of the members 
of the House of Commons, though that majority was by 
no means ovei^whelming, was willing to admit Jews to 
the full privileges of membership, and recognized that 
it was only by a legal technicality that Jews were excluded. 
Still, while the law remained unchanged the House was 
I'esolved to administer it according to the letter. The 
efforts to obtain an alteration of the law were therefore 
renewed. In February^ 1S53, I^ord John Russell, who was 
then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in Lord 
Aberdeen's coalition Ministry, again moved that the House 
should go into committee to take into consideration certain 
disabilities affecting the Jews, and, after an animated 
discussion, in which the old arguments were reiterated, 
the motion was carried by 234 votes to 205'. A Jewish 
Disabilities Bill was accordingly brought in and read for 
the first time on March i. It was opposed at all the 
remaining stages,* the second reading being carried by a 
majority of 51, and the third by a majority of 58 
votes ^. The Bill was then sent up to the House of 
Lords, when the Piime Minister, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
who had on previous occasions voted against the removal 

country to exclude the Jews from these privileges (if they are to be excluded 
at all, as to which I say nothing) by some direct enactment, and not merely 
by the casual operation of a clause intended apparently in its object and 
origin to apply to a very different class of the subjects of England" 
(7 Exch. p. 54a). 

* The case of Miller v. Salomons is reported in 7 Exch., 475, and 8 Exch., 
778. See also 91 L. J., N. S.,i6i; 16 Jur., 375 ; and 8 St. Tr., new series, 1 11. 
For the want of prosecution of the appeal in the House of Lords see 
the debate on Lord Campbell's question in that House on July ai, 1857 
(Hansard, Pari. 2>c&., vol. 147, pp. 108-17). 

' Hansard, Pari De6., vol. 124, pp. 590-625. 

* Ibid., vol. 125, pp. 71-118, 166-79, and 1917-90. 
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of Jewish Disabilities Bills, took charge of it. The rejection 
of the measure was moved by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
the Bill was refused a second reading by 164 votes to 115^. 
The history of the previous Bills had led the supporters 
of this one to anticipate no other fate for it in the Upper 
House; indeed Mr. John Bright^ addressing the House 
of Commons on this subject for the first time during the 
debate on the third reading, had roundly asserted that 
the only way of making it law, was for the Government 
to stake its existence as a Government upon its acceptance 
by the Lords, and urged the Government in case it was 
not passed to oast the responsibility of forming a Govern- 
ment upon those who voted for its rejection. Lord John 
Russell in winding up the debate declined to yield to this 
appeal, adding that he believed there would be no great 
resistance on the part of the House of Lords to the Bill, 
when once there was an overwhelming opinion in the 
country in its favour. ** Although," he said, "we have 
for a long time had a majority in this house in favour 
of this question, I cannot say that we have anything more 
to urge upon the House of Lords at present than has beea 
urged before. We have not to say — the Hon. Gentleman 
has forced me to the confession — ^that there is an over- 
whelming feeling in the coimtry in favour of the measure " ; 
it was, however, in conformity with other acts of tolera- 
tion ; it would be illiberal to refuse it because its benefit 
was confined to a small and insignificant body, and there 
were already signs that the members of the other house 
would soon be converted to its utility K 

The following year, 1854, Lord John Russell, still being 
leader of the House of Commons, having the same end 
in view, elected to pursue a different line of policy, and 
introduced the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, the object of 
which was to substitute a single oath for the oaths of 
alliance, supremacy, and abjuration, and the oaths 
appointed to be taken by Roman Catholics under the 

* Hansard, vol. 126, pp, 754-96. « Ibid., vol. 125, p. ia86. 
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Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 (10 Geo. IV, c. 7). 
The terms of the new oath were as follows: — 

" I, A. B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and will defend 
her to the utmost of my power against all conspiracies 
and attempts whatever which shall be made against her 
person, crown, or dignity ; and I will do my utmost 
endeavour to disclose and make known to Her Majesty, 
her heirs and successors, all treasons and traitorous con- 
spiracies which may be found against her or them; and 
I do faithfully promise to maintain, support, and defend 
to the utmost of my power the succession of the crown, 
which succession, by an Act intituled, *An Act for the 
further limitation of the Crown and better securing the 
Rights and Liberties of the Subject/ is and stands limited 
to the Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and the heirs 
of her body, being Protestants, hereby utterly announcing 
and abjuiing any obedience or allegiance unto any other 
person claiming or pretending a right to the crown of 
this realm ; and I do declare that no foreign prince, prelate, 
person, state or potentate hath or ought to have any 
temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority or pre- 
eminence, directly or indirectly, within this realm. So 
help me God." 

The words " on the true faith of a Christian " were not 
contained in the new oath, and therefore the passage of 
the Bill into law would have entailed the admission of the 
Jews to Parliament. The Bill was allowed to be read a 
first time without a division, but serious opposition at 
a later stage was threatened by Sir Frederic Thesiger. 
It was obvious that the Bill did three things : (() it altered 
and simplified the form of oath; (2) it abolished the 
Roman Catholic oath, appointing one form of oath to be 
taken by members of all creeds ; (3) it admitted the Jews 
to Parliament. When the discussion on the second reading 
took place, the threatened opposition manifested itself. 
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and was directed as much against the alteration of the 
Roman Catholic oath as against the concession to the Jews. 
Lord John Russell in vain declared that the only subject 
before the House was the admission of Jews to Parliament, 
and that his Bill did nothing more than embody the 
provisions of the different bills for that purpose, which 
had been sent up to the House of Lords, and been rejected. 
Mr. Disraeli and others replied that they had consistently 
advocated and voted for the removal of Jewish disabilities, 
and would vote for the present measure if it was confined 
to that, but that in view of the controversy which had 
recently been aroused by the Papal claims, they were 
unable to vote for its second reading, which was ultimately 
refused by 251 votes to 247^. 

The narrowness of the majority, as well as the speeches 
made in the debate, indicate that the Bill, had it been 
introduced in a different form, would have successfully 
passed through the House of Commons, but the result was 
that the cause of Jewish emancipation was again delayed, 
and this time by a vote of the House of Commons. 

No attempt to renew the controversy was made during 
the following year, which saw the downfall of the coalition 
Ministry and the formation of Lord Palmerston s first 
Cabinet; but early in the Session of 1856 Mr. Milner 
Gibson, the Free Trade member for Manchester, introduced 
a Bill to abolish the oath of abjuration. The final words 
of this oath constituted the only impediment to Jews 
occupying a seat in Parliament, and it was the avowed 
object of the proposer of the new Bill to remove this 
disability ; at the same time it was admitted on all hands 
that the oath of abjuration had become obsolete, and that 
since there wei'e no longer any descendants of the Pretender 
to claim the throne, there was no necessity to require the 
Queen's subjects to renounce and abjure allegiance to 
them. The Bill, though not a Government measure, received 
the support of the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, and 

* Hansard, vol. 130, pp. 27a--88 ; ibid., vol. 133, pp. 870-974. 
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his followers, subject to the insertion of a clause, which 
was subsequently moved by Lord John Bussell, providing 
for a declaration as to the maintenance of the Protestant 
Succession to the Throne ; Lord Palmerston himself answer- 
ing the objection that the Bill would admit Jews to 
Parliament by indirect means by the statement that the 
obstacle which prevented them from sitting had been only 
indirectly and unintentionally erected. Mr. Disraeli made 
a remarkable speech on the second reading of the Bill, 
giving it his support but saying that he would prefer 
to retain the words on the true faith of a Christian, and 
give special exemption to the Jews by a separate clause. 
Christianity itself owed its very existence to the eflTorts 
and exertions of a Jew, and a Christian community more 
than any other was bound to show the Jews respect ^ 
The second reading of the Bill was carried by 230 votes 
to 195, and though at the thii-d reading Sii' F. Thesiger 
proposed an amendment restoring the clause ending with 
'* upon the true faith of a Christian/' the amendment was 
rejected by 159 votes to no, and the BDl was sent up 
to the House of Lords. In that House the second reading 
was bitterly opposed ; and on the motion of Earl Stanhope 
refused by no to 78 votes ^ 

In the April of the following year, 1857, a general 
election took place, the result of which was to retain Lord 
Palmerston in power with a substantial majority in the 
House of Commons. Baron de Rothschild was again re- 
turned as one of the members of the City of London. The 
Jewish question was not allowed to remain long dormant. 
As early as May 15 the Prime Minister himself presented 
the Oaths Bill to the House of Commons, the object of 
which was to substitute a single oath for the oaths 
of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration. In asking leave 

^ Hansard, vol. 141, pp. 759-5. His peculiar theory is developed in 
the twenty-fourth chapter of his Life ofLwd OharUa Bentinck. 

• Ibid., vol. 140, p. laSS; ibid., vol. 141, pp. 703-59; ibid., vol. 142, 
pp. 595-605, "65-97, 1772-1805. 
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to bring in the Bill, Lord Palmerston in the fii*st place 
apologized to Lord John Bussell for taking the subject 
out of his hands. He then explained that the Bill did 
not in any way interfere with the oath to be taken by 
Roman Catholics, which would remain the same as it had 
been since the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. The 
new oath embraced the old oath of allegiance, and those 
parts of the oaths of supremacy and abjuration which were 
applicable to the circumstances of the time, but omitted 
such parts of those oaths as had become obsolete, such 
as abjuring the Pretender and his descendants, and did 
not contain the woi-ds " on the faith of a Christian ^.'* In 
consequence Jews would be allowed to sit and vote in 
Parliament. The only argument for excluding them, was 
that it was a Christian Assembly, but would the admission 
of a few Jews shake the Christian Religion? He had 
often heard of Jews becoming Christians but never of 
Christians becoming Jews; the Old Testament had pre- 
pared the way for the New Testament, but the New would 
never lead back to the Old Testament. Sir Frederic 
Thesiger gave a history of the previous measures on the 
subject and, though he did not oppose the introduction 
of the Bill, announced his intention of doing so at a later 
stage. The Bill was accordingly brought in and read a 
first time without opposition ^. 

The second reading stage was also passed without oppo- 
sition ; for, before it was reached, Sir F, Thesiger announced 
that the new oath was in many respects an improvement 
upon the old oaths, and that his objection to it was that 
it might be taken by persons who did not declare them- 
selves Christians. He would not therefore oppose the 

' The wording of the new oath was primarily the same as that of 
Lord John RusseU's Bill of 1854 (see supra) except that the words 
'' jurisdiction, &c., ecclesiastical or spiritual' ' were substituted for "tem- 
poral or civil jurisdiction '' in the last clause of the oath, the reason for 
the alteration being that Boman Catholics were not to be required to take 
the new oath. 

' Hansard, vol, 145, pp. 318-38. 
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second reading, but would propose in committee the 
addition of words which would preserve the Christian 
character of the oath. At the committee stage he accord- 
ingly moved as an amendment that the following words 
be added at the end of the new oath :— 

*'And I do make this promise, renunciation, abjuration, 
and declaration, heartily, willingly, and truly, on the true 
faith of a Christian." 

The amendment was debated with the same keenness 
that had been exhibited on former occasions, but it was 
manifest that the ranks of the opponents of Jewish emanci- 
pation were becoming thinner. Sir John Pakington, one 
of the leading Tories in the House, declared that though 
he had on previous occasions voted for the exclusion of 
the Jews, he was now on further consideration ready to 
admit them, and should vote against the amendment, 
though he thought it would have been better to have 
retained a profession of Christianity in the oath, and to 
have made a special provision to enable Jews to omit that 
part of it. When the amendment was at length put to 
the House, it was rejected by the substantial majority 
of 140 ; aoi members voting for and 341 against it ^ 

At the Report stage the Qovemment consented to the 
insertion of clauses in the Bill disabling Jews from holding 
the high offices of State, from which Roman Catholics 
were excluded by the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, 
and from exercising any ecclesiastical patronage which 
might be attached to offices they might hold. Nevertheless 
the third reading of the Bill was opposed but finally 
carried by 391 to 168 votes 2. 

Thus under the auspices of the Qovemment, and with 
an overwhelming majority in its favour in the House of 
Commons, the Bill was sent up to the House of Lords ; 
where its second reading was moved by Eai'l Qranville, at 

^ Hansard, voL 145, pp. iioi, 1341, 1794-1857. 
» Ibid., vol. 146, pp. 143-8, 347-65« 
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that time President of the Counoil. The Earl of Derby, the 
leader of the Tory opposition, moved its rejection, and was 
immediately followed by the aged Lord Lyndhorst^ the 
former Tory Chancellor, who made a powerful speech in 
favour of the Bill. After a long debate, in which the most 
telling speeches were made by Lord Bingham in favour 
of, and by Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, against the Bill, 
the second reading was refused by 171 votes to 139 ^. 

The friends of Jewish emancipation were not willing 
to let the matter rest. A week later, in the House of 
Commons, Lord John Russell pressed the Government to 
give facilities for the passage of a new Bill to remove 
Jewish disabilities which he was about to introduce, but 
Lord Palmerston, thinking that he had done enough by 
the introduction of his own measure and its successful 
passage through the Lower House, was unable to promise 
a day for the discussion of the new Bill ^ It was known 
as the Oaths Validity Act Amendment Bill, and its object 
was to extend the principle of the Oaths Act of 1838 
(1 & a Vict., c. 108), which enables persons to take an 
oath according to the form and ceremony binding on their 
own conscience, so as to make it to apply to the oaths to be 
taken by Members of Parliament. On July 21 Lord John 
Russell moved for leave to bring in the BUI. The House, 
be said, had already affirmed the principle of religious 
liberty by a majority of 140, and ought not to be baffled 
by an adverse vote of the House of Lords. It was open 
to them to admit a Jewish member by Resolution, but that 
would bring them into conflict with the other House; 
the measure, he now proposed, if carried, would settle 
the question without any risk of such a contest, and if 
strenuously supported by the Government would have 
a fair chance of passing both Houses ; while in any case 
its introduction would show that they did not partake 
of the apathy of resting content with what had already 
been done. 

^ Hansard, vol. 146, pp. 1209-78. ^ Ibid., pp. 1699-1704. 
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The motion for leave to bring in the Bill was opposed 
by Mr. Walpole, who stated that he took this somewhat 
unusual course for three reasons. In the first place its 
introduction, after a Bill for effecting the same object 
had ahready been before the House that session, was an 
evasion if not a breach of the rules of the House ; in the 
second place it was likely to lead to a conflict with the 
House of Lords ; and thirdly there was no proper time 
for the discussion of the measure. In the course of the 
debate the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, expressed 
his cordial consent to the motion for leave to bring in 
the Bill, but reserved for future consideration the question 
whether he should give it his support in its future stages, 
and refused to postpone Government business for the pur- 
pose of pressing the Bill forward. The motion was carried 
by 246 votes to 154, and the Bill read a first time. The 
second reading stage was postponed by its author, and 
ultimately abandoned, with a notice that a similar measure 
would be introduced next session ^. 

In the meantime Baron Rothschild had applied for and 
obtained the Chiltem Hundreds, and been i*e-elected by 
the citizens of London. There was some anticipation that 
he would attempt to take his seat and obtain a resolution 
from the House allowing him to omit the obnoxious words 
of the oath, and threatening with the penalties of breach 
of privilege any one who might sue him for penalties in 
consequence of his sitting or voting without taking the 
oath. Such a course would almost inevitably have caused 
a collision between the House of Commons and the courts 
of law, and, although it may have been contemplated, 
was never in fact attempted. 

On the other hand. Lord John Russell on August 3 
moved in the House of Commons for the appointment 
of a Select Committee to consider whether the Statutory 
Declarations Act of 1835 (5 & 6 Will. IV, c. 6a), which 

* Hansard, vol. 146, pp. 1772-80 ; ibid., vol. 147, pp. 134-95, 684, 929, 
1287. 
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permits a statutory declaration, containing nothing objec- 
tionable to Jews, to be substituted for an oath in certain 
cases, was applicable to the oaths appointed to be taken 
by Members of Parliament. Though there was some dis- 
cussion, no division was challenged on the motion, and 
the Committee was appointed. In due course the Com- 
mittee, having arrived at the decision by only a narrow 
majority, reported that the provisions of the Act were not 
applicable to the oaths which members of the House were 
bound to take before taking their seats. The report was 
laid upon the table and ordered to be printed No further 
step in the controversy was taken during the session ^. 

The acute commercial crisis in the latter part of 1857 
rendered an autumn session necessary, and Parliament 
was hastily summoned to meet in the month of December. 
In an interval not taken up by Qovemment business. Lord 
John Bussell brought in a Bill " to substitute one oath for 
the Oaths of All^iance, Supremacy, and Abjuration, and 
for the Belief of her Majesty's Subjects professing the Jewish 
Beligion," which subsequently became known by the 
shorter title of the Oaths BilL The oath now proposed 
was the same as that contained in the Government's 
abortive measure of 1857, but with the addition at the 
end of the following words, " And I make this Declaration 
upon the true faith of a Christian." On the other hand, 
clause 5 of the Bill provided that a person of the Jewish 
persuasion to whom the oath was administered might omit 
this final sentence. The Bill also contained a clause to 
extend the Jewish Disabilities Bemoval Act of 1845 
(which applied only to admission to municipal offices) to 
all offices on admission to which the Declaration prescribed 
by the Act of i8a8 for repealing the Corporation and Test 
Acts (9 Geo. IV, c 17) had to be made and subscribed. 
The Bill was presented and read a first time, but the 
second reading was defeiTed until after the Christmas 
recess. On February 10, 1858, the Bill was set down for 

* Hansard, vol. 147, pp. 811, 933-60, loio-ao, TI19, 1223, 1287. 
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second reading, and at this stage also no division was 
challenged, but Sir F. Thesiger announced that he would 
move the omission of the fifth clause when the House 
went into Committee on the Bill^. 

In the meantime Lord Palmerston's Government fell, 
being defeated in the House of Commons on the second 
reading of the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, which had been 
introduced by the Cabinet in deference to the wishes of 
the French Government on account of the unsuccessful 
attempt to assassinate the Emperor Napoleon. The Earl 
of Derby and the Conservative party came into office, but 
yet the change of Ministry was not thought to militate 
against the successful termination of the contest for Jewish 
emancipation. The former Ministry, though proclaiming 
themselves the friends of religious liberty, had never been 
really united in support of any of the numerous Jew Bills, 
and on the last occasion one influential member of the 
Cabinet had sanctioned the course adopted by the House 
of Lords by ostentatiously walking out of the House with* 
out voting. On the other hand several members of the 
new Ministry, including Mr. Disraeli, the leader in the 
House of Commons, Sir John Pakenham, the first Lord 
of the Admiiulty, Lord Stanley, the Prime Minister's son, 
and Sir Fitzroy Kelly, the Attorney-General, were keen 
advocates of Jewish emancipation, and the Earl of Derby 
himself, though he had led the opposition to the pi-evious 
Bill in the House of Lords, now that he had become Prime 
Minister was known to be wavering and ready to accept 
a compromise if any could be suggested, which without 
having the appearance of a complete surrender on the part 
of the Upper House might bring to an end the prolonged 
struggle between the two Houses. 

In due course the House of Commons went into Com- 
mittee upon the Bill. Sir F. Thesiger having become Lord 
Chancellor, and transferred to the House of Lords, it was 
left to Mr. Newdegate to move the omission of clause five, 

' Hansard, vol. 148, pp. 469-99, 1084-1118. 
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which made special provision in favour of Jews when 
called upon to take the new oath. The motion did not 
however command the assent of one third of the members 
taking part in the division, and was defeated by a majority 
^f ^53 ; 144 members voting for it and 297 against it. 
The Bill passed through committee intact, and in due 
time received its third reading^. 

The next day the Bill was read a first time in the House 
of Lords. The following week the second reading was 
moved by Lord Lyndhurst and agreed to without a division, 
but the Eaxl of Derby announced that though several of 
his colleagues were in favour of clause five, he himself could 
see no reason for altering the course he had followed on 
previous occasions, and that he would vote for the omission 
of the clause when the House went into committee. At 
that stage the new Lord Chancellor, Lord Chelmsford, 
formerly Sir Frederic Thesiger, moved the omission of the 
clause. Lord Lyndhurst led the opposition to the motion, 
which was carried by 119 votes to 80, but the clause 
extending the benefit of the Jewish Disabilities Removal 
Act, 1845, to the case of Jews appointed to other than 
municipal offices was aUowed to pass, and the Bill as 
amended was read a third time on the last day of April 
without opposition ^ 

When the Bill thus emasculated was returned to the 
House of Commons, its author, Lord John Bussell, stating 
that the chief value of the Bill had lain in the clause 
regarding the admission of Jews to seats in Parliament, 
moved that the House should disagree with the Lords' 
amendments. After some discussion the motion was 
carried, and it was also resolved that a Committee be 
appointed to draw up reasons to be assigned to the Lords 
for disagreeing with their amendments. When the names 
of the Committee had been decided upon, Mr. Duncombe 
moved '* that Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild be one 

^ Hansard, vol. 149, PP- a94-305> 44^, 466-550, 946. 
« Ibid., pp. 946, 1477-86, i75B-97» ^009. 
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other member of the said Committee." The debate on his 
motion was adjourned in order to enable the precedents 
as to the legality of such a nomination to be searched. 
At the adjourned debate many members thought the 
nomination improper and inexpedient, though all agreed 
that it was not illegal, and the motion was carried by 
251 to 196 votes \ 

The appointment of Baron de Rothschild as a member 
of the Committee was a master-stroke in the constitutional 
skirmish which was being maintained between the two 
Houses. It was a convincing proof of the absurdity of 
the position which the Lords maintained. The Act of 
George the First (i Geo. I, stat a, c. 13), under which 
Alderman Salomons had been mulcted and driven from 
the House, imposed penalties upon Members of Parliament, 
who had not taken the oaths, only in case they voted or 
sat in the House during a debate, but neither that nor any 
other Act punished an unsworn member for exercising 
any of the other privileges attaching to membership of 
the House. One of these was the important right of sitting 
upon a Committee, if appointed by the House ; though in 
order to establish this it was necessary to search the 
precedents as far back as the year 17 15, in which year 
it was resolved that Sir Joseph Jekyll being a member 
of the House was capable of being chosen of a Committee 
although he had not been sworn at the Clerk's table ^. 
The exercise of such important functions by a Jew, which 
the Lords were powerless to prevent, clinched the argument 
advanced by Lord John Russell that it was only by a sort 
of legislative fraud that Jews were excluded from the full 
rights of membership of Pai-liament, and also demonstrated 
to the House of Lords the futility of their insisting on debar^ 
ring from the full rights of membership of the Lower 

* Hansard, voL 150, pp. 336-54, 430-443- 

• 18 Com. Jour,, p. 59. Sir Joseph Jekyll was Chief Justice of the County 
Palatine of Chester, and his absence on circuit was the reason for his 
not having taken the oaths. See Cobbett, Pari. Hist., vol. YII, p. 57. 

VOL. XIX. 3 E 
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House, one whom that House was ready and willing to 
admit Without delay the Committee drew up the reasons 
which were read in the House and agreed to : they were as 
follows : — 

** I. Because the words * on the true faith of a Christian/ 
were originally introduced into the oaths to be taken by 
Members of Parliament with a view to bind certain Roman 
Catholics, and were not intended for the purpose of ex- 
cluding persons of the Jewish religion. 

" 2. Because the exclusion of British subjects from seats 
in Parliament and offices in the State on the ground of 
their religious opinions is contrary to the general maxims 
of freedom of conscience. 

''3. Because no charge of disloyalty or unfitness for 
public employment, and a fair share of legislative power 
has been alleged, or can be alleged, against the Jewish 
community. 

''4. Because the infliction of disabilities upon any class 
of Her Majesty's subjects, solely on the ground of their 
conscientious adherence to their faith, savours of persecu- 
tion, and is totally inconsistent with those principles of 
religious liberty, which, in the case of more powerful com- 
munities, have been applied by Parliament with such 
happy effects. 

'* 5. Because the Commons having already on ten previous 
occasions, and in five Parliaments, passed Bills for removing 
the civil disabilities of the Jews, and having of late years 
agreed to such Bills by constantly increasing minorities, 
are convinced that the opinion of their constituents, and 
of the country at large, has been irrevocably pronounced 
in favour of the removal of such disabilities. 

"6. Because such Bills have been supported by many 
of the most eminent Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
who, while differing upon other political questions, have 
concurred in the justice and expediency of measures for 
the relief of the Jews. 
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**7. Because the rights of the Electors of the United 
Kingdom have been peculiarly affected by a law which 
has been construed to prevent the admission to the House 
of Commons of persons who have been lawfully returned 
as members of that House. 

'* 8. Because the first and third clauses of the Bill are 
open to the construction that the new Oath, which the 
former of them contains, should be taken not only in all 
cases where the Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, and 
Abjuration, are now required, but also where the Oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy are at present required, though 
without the Oath of Abjuration ; the result of which 
construction, if the Bill should pass into law without the 
fifth clause, would be to exclude the Jews from practising 
as solicitors and barristers, and from offices under the 
Crown, to which employments and offices they are now 
admitted. 

** 9. Because such result would be contraiy to the inten- 
tion of the two Houses of Parliament, appearing from the 
sixth clause, and from the title of the Bill under con- 
sideration ^." 

The House of Commons further decided to request a 
conference with the Lords, which the Lords agreed to, and 
the Commons subsequently appointed the members of the 
Committee, including Baron de Rothschild, to manage the 
Conference on their behalf. The Conference was duly held, 
and the reasons delivered to the Lord Chamberlain who 
conducted it on behalf of the Upper House \ 

When the report of the Conference came up for con- 
sideration in the House of Lords, the Earl of Lucan, of 
Crimean fame, a staunch supporter of the Tory party who 
had always hitherto consistently voted against the different 
Jew Bills, moved an amendment to the effect that it should 
be lawful for either House of Parliament, when the oath 
was administered to a Jew prior to his taking his seat 

^ Com. Jimr., vol. 113, p. 17a. 
' Hansard, voL 150, pp. 529-30, 763, 859. 
3 E a 
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in the House, by resolution to determine that the form 
of the oath, so far as it referred to the Christian faith, 
should be modified in such manner as should seem best 
calculated to adapt it to the honest and conscientious 
scruples of persons professing the Jewish religion. 

The proposal took the House somewhat by surprise, 
being made by Lord Lucan proprio motw without con- 
sultation with any political party or group. It nevertheless 
met with a favourable reception. Earl Stanhope, who 
had led the opposition to Mr. Milner Gibson's Bill of 1856, 
announced that he would no longer offer an uncompro- 
mising opposition to the admission of Jews to Parliament, 
and if the amendment now before the House should be 
pronounced by Lord Lyndhurst, who had throughout led 
the cause of Jewish emancipation, to be a fair settlement 
of this long-agitated question, he also was prepared to 
vote for it. More significant still was the position taken 
up by the Prime Minister, the Earl of Derby. He expressed 
his desire to come to a reasonable compromise with the 
House of Commons. If it were a question of policy or 
expediency, their duty was to yield to the determined 
expression of the views of the House of Commons, and to 
waive their own opinions, unless they felt that they were 
supported by the country. But it must be admitted that 
the country was extremely apathetic on the question. 
Lord Lucan's suggestion might be a plausible solution of 
the difficulty, but it would require consideration, and 
would have to be put into shape. Moreover, he thought, 
it would best be carried out by being embodied in a 
separate Bill. In the meantime the proper course was 
for the Lords to insist upon their amendments. The Earl 
of Malmesbury, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
concurred in the Prime Minister's views, and after some 
discussion Lord Lucan withdrew his amendment. 

Lord Lyndhurst then moved that the House should not 
insist upon its amendments ; and was answered by the Lord 
Chancellor, who went through and severely criticized the 
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reasons put forward by the Lower House. Earl Granville 
and Lord Brougham appealed to the mover not to persist 
in his motion, considering that the cause of Jewish emanci* 
pation had made such an advance that evening owing to 
the attitude of Lords Derby and Malmesbury that it might 
be considered to be practically won. Lord Lyndhurst 
adopted this suggestion, and withdrew his motion, expres* 
sing the hope that the spirit of conciliation would survive. 
Accordingly the Lords resolved to insist upon their amend- 
ments, and appointed a Committee to prepare reasons to 
be offered to the Commons therefor ^. 

The following week two Bills, each intended to carry 
out the compromise arrived at, were presented in the 
House of Lords, and read a first time; they were Lord 
Lyndhurst's Bill to substitute one oath for the Oaths of 
Allegiance, Supremacy, and Abjuitttion, and for relieving 
the religious Scruples of certain of Her Majesty's subjects, 
and Lord Lucan's Jewish Belief Bill. The discussion of 
these rival measures was postponed from time to time 
owing to the indisposition and consequent absence of the 
Prime Minister. At length, when the Bills reached the 
second reading stage, the Earl of Derby expressed his 
preference for Lord Lucan's Bill on the ground that it 
was more in accordance with Pai'liamentary procedure. 
Thereupon Lord Lyndhurst desii-ing only to attain the end 
in view, and having no personal object to fulfil, postponed 
and ultimately withdrew his Bill, which had become 
known as the Oaths Substitution Bill. Lord Lucan then 
proceeded to move the second reading of his Bill, which 
as originally drafted contained two clauses only. The 
first empowered either House of Parliament to resolve that 
thenceforth any person professing the Jewish religion, 
when taking the oath substituted by the Oaths Bill of the 
present session for the Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, 
and Abjuration, might omit the words ** And I make this 
declaration upon the true faith of a Christian," and so 
^ Hansard, vol. 150, pp. 1139-93. 
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loDg as 8uch resolution continued in force made the taking 
of the oath in such modified form valid so as to enable 
the taker to sit and vote in Parliament ; the second enabled 
persons professing the Jewish religion to omit the above- 
mentioned words in the said oath in all other cases in 
which they might be requii*ed to take it. Despite the 
understanding which had been arrived at by the leaders 
on both sides of the House, the motion for the second 
reading was stubbornly opposed, but was carried by 143 
votes to 97 ^. 

At the Committee stage two additional clauses were 
inserted, the first excluding Jews from holding the high 
offices of state from which Roman Catholics were ex- 
cluded by the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. This 
clause, as we have seen, was subsequently repealed by the 
Promissory Oaths Act of 187 1. The second, which is still 
in force, was also borrowed from the Catholic Emancipation 
Act, and conferred upon the Archbishop of Canterbury the 
right of presentation to any ecclesiastical benefice which 
belonged to any office in the gift of the crown which might * 
be held by a person professing the Jewish religion, and 
disabled any person professing that religion from directly 
or indirectly advising the Crown as to the exercise of its 
ecclesiastical patronage. 

The third reading was also opposed, but was carried 
by thirty-three votes to twelve, and even then eight peers 
recorded their solemn protest against the Bill*. 

Meanwhile the committee had framed the report of the 
Lords' reasons for insisting on their amendments to the 
Oaths Bill. After some discussion in the House these 
reasons were finally settled and sent down to the House 
of Commons along with the Jewish Belief BilL In their 
final form they were as follows: — 

" ist. Because, although the words *on the true Faith 

* See Hansard, vol. 150, pp. 1600, 1998-aooo, aaiS; ibid., vol. 151, 
pp. i54-5i 693-730. 

* Ibid., vol. 151, pp. 916-30, 1070-4, ifl57«66. 
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of a Christian * were originally introduced into the Oath for 
tlie immediate purpose of binding certain Roman Catholics, 
it is unreasonable to assume that the Parliament which 
so introduced them did not intend that the profession 
of Christianity should be a necessary qualification for 
admission to the Legislature, when they enacted that a 
Declaration of that faith should form part of the Oath 
required to be taken by every member of both Houses. 

'' 2nd. Because the constant intention of the Legislature 
may be further inferred from the fact that neither at the 
time of the introduction of these words were the Jews 
admissible nor have they at any subsequent period been 
admitted to sit and vote in either House of Parliament 

'*3rd. Because exclusion from seats in Parliament and 
offices of the State on the ground of religious opinion 
and for other reasons where the general good of the 
State appears to require it, is a principle recognized 
in the settlement of the succession to the Crown and 
in other cases; and has, moreover, been further and 
recently sanctioned by the House of Commons in some 
of the provisions of the present Bill. 

"4th. Because, without imputing any disloyalty or 
disaffection to Her Majesty's subjects of the Jewish 
persuasion, the Lords consider that the denial and re- 
jection of that Saviour, in whose name each House of 
Parliament daily offers up its collective prayers for the 
divine blessing on its councils, constitutes a moral 
unfitness to take part in the legislation of a professedly 
Christian community. 

"5th. Because, when the Commons plead in support 
of their views, in a matter which equally concerns the 
constitution of both branches of the Legislature, their 
repeated recognition of the expediency of removing this 
disability of the Jews, and admitting them to their 
councils, the Lords desire to refer to their equally firm 
adherence to the principle of retaining those privileges 
which they believe to be peculiarly and inseparably 
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attached to Parliament as an exclosively Christian 
Assembly ^." 

The next day the Jewish Belief Bill was read for the 
first time in the Honse of Commons, and Lord John 
Bussell made a motion for the adjournment of the Hoase 
in order to explain the course he proposed to adopt. He 
would move the second reading of the new Bill, and ask 
the government for facilities for cari'ying it through its 
remaining steps before the end of the session. If this were 
done the House might concur in the Lords' amendments to 
the Oaths Bill without proceeding to discuss their reasons. 
He would, of course, have preferred that ihe Lords should 
have said that the object in view, namely, the admission 
of Jews to sit and vote in that House, would have been 
better provided for in a separate Bill, instead of giving 
reasons why no Bill of the kind should pass at alL He 
was, however, assured that the course taken was not 
intended as an insult to the House of Commons, and 
the compromise, by which the Lords merely retained the 
right to exclude a Jew, if created a peer, from their 
own House, he was willing to accept as the best practical 
solution of the question, hoping, as he did, that in course 
of time Jews would be admitted into the other House also. 
Mr. Disraeli, as leader of the House of Commons^ at once 
consented to grant the facilities asked for, and the motion 
was by leave withdrawn *• 

The Bill was rapidly passed through the House of 
Commons ; its rejection was moved on the second reading 
by Mr. Newdegate, who could only muster 65 supporters 
against 156 opponents of his motion. It went through com- 
mittee and was reported without amendment. Yet on the 
motion for the third reading the opposition was again 
renewed. It was led by Mr. Warren, who declared that 
the settlement was one in which nothing was settled and 
that from the moment that the Bill became law would 

* Hansard, vol. 151, pp. 156, a6a, 1243-57. 
» Ibid., pp. 1369, 1371-80. 
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date the decline of the moral and religious influence 
of the House of Commons. On the division being taken, 
129 voted for, and 55 against the third reading. The 
same evening the House took into consideration the 
Lords' Amendments to the Oaths Bill and the reasons 
given for insisting upon them, and passed the following 
resolutions: (i) "That this House does not consider it 
necessary to examine the reasons offered by the Lords 
for insisting upon the exclusion of Jews from Parliament, 
as by a Bill of the present session intituled 'An Act to 
provide for the relief of Her Majesty's subjects professing 
the Jewish religion,' their lordships have provided means 
for the admission of persons professing the Jewish religion 
to seats in the Legislature." (2) '^ That this House doth 
not insist upon its disagreement with the Lords in their 
amendments to the said Bill." 

Two days afterwards, on July 23, 1858, the Royal 
Assent was given to both the Jewish Belief Bill and 
the Oaths Bill^. 

The following Monday Baron Lionel de Rothschild again 
appeared at the table of the House, and was allowed to 
take the new oath with the omission of the final words, 
a resolution to that effect having been first proposed by 
Lord John Russell, and carried by a majority of thii-ty-two. 
He was thus at length permitted to take his seat in the 
House of which he had been a member for eleven years, 
in the coui-se of which he had been returned as the 
representative of the city of London no less than five 
times, at three general and two bye-elections*. 

The controversy which had divided the two Houses 
for ten years was thus settled in a way peculiarly 
consonant to the trend of English constitutional history. 
The settlement seems to be destitute of principle and 
innocent of logic, but it was sufficient to meet the 
difficulty which had actually arisen ; its form, moreover, 

* Hansard, vol. 151, pp. 1614-36, 1754-62, 1863-5, 1879-1906, 1967. 

• Ibid., pp. 3105-15. 
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was 80 clumsy that it was in a short time found necessary 
to amend it. It was said to be a compromise, but it was 
in fad no compromise, for the whole point at issue was 
conceded. It is true that the Lords retained the right 
to prevent a Jewish peer from taking his seat in their 
House, but there was no intention at that time of making 
a Jew a peer, and before such a creation became a question 
of practical politics the Lords had voluntarily surrendered 
this very questionable privil^e. On the other hand the 
House of Lords may have been thought to have saved 
its dignity and justified itself in the position it had 
taken up, for it had all along been maintained that 
the question did not concern the Lower House alone, 
and the Lords, while desiring to maintain the exclusively 
Christian character of the legislature, disclaimed any 
intention to interfere with the right of the other House 
to decide upon the validity of the retui-ns and the 
admission of members elected to it. At any rate a 
collision between the two Houses or between the House 
of Commons and the Law Courts had been avoided, and 
in spite of the absurdity of the result achieved, when 
looked at from the merely formal point of view, religious 
liberty had in substance emerged triumphant. 

The ultimate issue was probably hastened by the 
advent to oflice of a Conservative Ministry, alUiough 
the chief opponents of Jewish emancipation had 
always been found in the ranks of that party. Yet 
the successive Tory leaders of the House of Commons, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord George Bentinck, and Mr. Disraeli^ 
had been staunch adherents of the cause of religious 
liberty. Had the Liberal party remained in power, 
there is no reason to doubt that the majority of the 
House of Lords would have continued to reject any 
Jewish Belief Bills sent up to them, so long as the 
ministry declined to make its acceptance a cabinet 
question ; but when the Conservatives came into office they 
found it necessaiy to have the standing cause of difference 
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between the two Houses removed, especially as it was 
only by the forbearance of their opponents that they 
could count on a majority in the House of Commons, 
and they were only carrying on the government until 
it was convenient to hold a general election. It would 
have suited neither pai'ty to make the Jewish question 
a ground qf appeal to the country. Both the friends and 
enemies of religious freedom professed their belief that 
the country was behind them, but neither were willing 
to stake their political existence upon such an issue. The 
fact was that, taking the country as a whole, complete 
apathy upon the subject reigned among the electors. 
Lord Palmerston was right therefore from the political 
point of view in not placing the matter in the forefront 
of his programme ; and Lord John Russell himself, while 
he remained in the cabinet, had not succeeded in converting 
the whole of his followers to the cause. Lideed, the measure 
he brought forward in 1854 had actually been defeated in 
the House of Commons, and he himself was thought to have 
become so lukewarm that the next Bill (that of J 856) was 
entrusted by the Jewish partizans to Mr. Milner Gibson. 

From the selfish point of view there can be little 
doubt that the Liberals did right in not making Jewish 
emancipation one of the issues of party conflict, and, more- 
over, its exclusion from the arena of party politics was of 
no little advantage to the Jews themselves, for if they had 
come to be regarded as the special favourites of one of the 
great political parties in the State, they would assuredly 
have been looked upon with dislike, if not with hostility, 
by the other. Experience has shown that it is to the 
leaders of political pai-ties, more than to the rank and 
file of their followers or the electors as a body, that a small 
community like the Jews must look when it requires special 
treatment or protection. On the one occasion when a policy 
of justice to the Jews had been made the subject of an 
appeal to the people, viz. the Naturalization of Jews Act, 
1753, the result had proved disastrous to the cause of 
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I'eligious liberty. The lapse of time and the extension 
of education, though they may have eradicated many 
popular prejudices, have not so altered the character of 
the populace as to make it welcome a policy of altering 
the law in order to secure political equality to the Jews 
with any great amount of enthusiasm. 

Before returning from this digression it should further 
be remarked that throughout the controversy the Jews 
acted in an open and conscientious way. Over and over 
again Mr. Roebuck declared in the House that, were he 
a Jew, he would take the oath, including the words " on 
the true faith of a Chi-istian," though he would have 
regarded them as a mere farce and not binding on his 
conscience ; and no doubt it was a case in which, if ever, 
the maxim of Euripides might be acted upon : — 

To their credit, however, Baron de Rothschild and 
Mr. Salomons pursued a different course with the unani- 
mous approval of their co-religionists. Had they chosen 
to follow Mr. Roebuck's advice, it was admitted by the 
opponents of Jewish rights that they could not have 
been excluded, for, as Sir Frederic Thesiger put it, it 
was impossible to bind an unconscientious man by any 
oath *. 

The inconvenience of the machinery provided for carrying 
out the so-called compromise soon became manifest. The 
doors of Parliament had been opened to the Jew, but he 
could not enter as of right, for every session * a resolution 
must be passed enabling such Jews as might desire to 

' Eur., Hip.f 6 1 a. 

' However, means were taken by the House of Commons to prevent 
Mr. Bradlaugh from taking the oath which he had previously declared 
was not binding on his conscience. But this was a quarter of a oentuiy 
later. The legality of that decision of the House of Commons was affirmed 
by the Law Courts. See Bradlaugh v. Gossett (1884), L. R., la Q.B.D. 371. 

' For it was held that a resolution did not remain in force after a 
prorogation. Report of Committee, Session I, 1859, No. 305. 
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take the oath to omit the final words, and such resolution 
might be opposed, and was liable to be defeated on each 
occasion. To remedy this defect an Act of Parliament 
was passed two years later enabling the House of Commons 
to convert a resolution arrived at under the Jewish Relief 
Act of 1858 into a Standing Order, which would remain 
valid and in force until repealed, and therefore obviate the 
necessity of passing a fresh resolution every session ^. 

Six years later Parliament was again called upon to 
deal with the question. The result was the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act of 1866 (29 & 30 Vict., c. 19). This Act 
substituted a new and simplified oath, which did not 
contain the words "on the true faith of a Christian," 
as the oath to be taken by members of both Houses of 
Parliament, in lieu of the oaths laid down by the Oaths 
Act of 1858 and the Roman Catholic oath, the form of 
which was laid down by the Catholic Emancipation Act 
of 1829. The object of the new Act, like that of Lord John 
Russell's unsuccessful measure of 1854, was to create a 
simplified and uniform oath which all members of Parlia- 
ment alike might take, to whatever religious denomination 
they might belong ^ It incidentally upset the so-called 
compromise of 1858 by depriving the House of Lords of 
the right to exclude a Jewish peer which they then 
retained. It met, however, with no serious opposition 
in either House of Parliament, and the point to which 

^ See the statute 23 & 94 Vict., c 63, and see Hansard, yol. 157, 
pp. 960-63, 1916-9; ibid., vol. 158, p. 305; ibid., voL 159, p. 1507; 
ibid., pp. 1745-50. 

' The wording of the new oath as finaUy settled was as follows : " I, 
A.B.; do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria ; and I do faithfully promise to maintain and 
support the succession to the Crown, as the same stands limited and set- 
tled by virtue of the Act passed in the reign of King William the Third, 
intituled ' An Act for the further limitation of the Grown, and better 
securing the rights and liberties of the Subject,' and of the subsequent 
Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland. So help me Ood." The debates 
on the measure are to be found in Hansard, vol. 181, pp. 453-9, 1712-37 ; 
and vol. i8a, pp. 989-314, 480-3, 510-18, 1339-55, 1619-98, 1759, 9176. 
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BubBtantial criticism was directed was the alteration in the 
Roman Catholic oath. So far as it related to the Jews, 
Sir George Grey, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
introducing the Bill, fairly explained its scope to the 
House of Commons. He said, "The members professing 
the Jewish religion sat now in that House not by absolute 
right, but by sufferance, the result of a compromise adopted 
to terminate a long struggle, but it was impossible not to 
see that that arrangement must be temporary. Those gen- 
tlemen had sat there for some years, and it would be absurd 
to ask if any danger had arisen to the Crown, the Church, 
or the Constitution from Jews sitting in that House. They 
had taken part with credit to themselves in the discussions 
of the House, and had performed their duty with integrity 
and ability. He thought the time was come when the 
membei's professing the Jewish religion should be admitted 
to all the privileges which were enjoyed by the members of 
other religious denominations. By the adoption of the 
measure he proposed members would be relieved from 
the necessity, on coming to the table after a general 
election, of ranging themselves in three divisions on taking 
the oaths. Let no man be asked any question as to his 
religion, but let him take his seat in the House if qualified 
to sit there, in the opinion of those who sent him there, on 
taking the oath of alliance as a loyal subject of the 
Crown V 

When the Bill reached the House of Lords, Lord 
Chelmsford, who years before had been the leading oppo- 
nent of Jewish emancipation, proclaimed himself content 
with the new proposal. Before the second reading he said : 
" With regard to the omission of the words * upon the true 
faith of a Christian ' I have always contended against the 
admission of Jews to Parliament as a matter of principle. 
I have never thought that there was the slightest danger 
to the state in admitting a few Jews to the legislature ; 
but upon principle, and upon principle alone, I have main- 
^ Hansard, vol. zSi, p. 456W 
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tained my opposition. Now, in the yeax 1858 an Act was 
passed which involved a compromise upon this long-vexed 
question, and it was enacted that either House of Parlia- 
ment might by a resolution dispense in the case of a Jew 
with those words of the oath which declares it to be taken 
* upon the true faith of a Christian'. Now, my Lords, it 
appears to me that the principle is as much violated by 
admitting a Jew by the side door of a resolution as it 
would be if you admitted him by throwing open the 
principal door, and giving him a seat in Parliament by 
the express words of the Act itself. Therefore, in my view, 
there really is on this subject nothing left worth contending 
for, and I am not at all disposed, having certainly failed 
in maintaining the principle which I defended, to take any 
further part in resisting the complete admission of the Jew 
to his seat in the legislature ^." Again, at a later stage, 
when it was proposed to insert the words *^on the ti'ue 
faith of a Christian " in the new oath, the same speaker 
repeated his former statement, and further said: "The 
House of Commons had chosen to adopt a resolution by 
means of which a person of the Jewish faith presenting 
himself at the table could be admitted on taking the oath, 
omitting the words ' on the true faith of a Christian,' and 
that resolution had now become a standing order of the 
House ; it was, therefore, clear that, so far as the House of 
Commons was concerned there was no impediment what- 
ever to the admission of the Jews to Parliament. The 
resolution had broken down the barrier completely, and the 
Jew walked in without any diflSculty and took his seat. 
With regard to their Lordships' house — suppose Her Majesty 
were to be advised to raise a Jew to the dignity of the 
peerage, would their Lordships refuse to pass a resolution 
dispensing with that portion of the oath which required 
him to say he made the declaration ' on the true faith of 
a Christian * ? Their Lordships would hardly be disposed 
to adopt a course which would be an insult to the Crown ; 
^ Hansard, vol. iSs, p. 1349. 
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and, therefore, he considered ihat there was practically no 
impediment to the admission of Jews to their Lordships' 
house. Under these circumstances there was^ as he had 
said, nothing left to fight for ! Immediately the principle he 
had maintained was sacrificed all grounds for further resist- 
ance were gone; therefore he did not oppose the second 
reading of the Bill, and must now decline to vote for the 
amendment^." The amendment was not pressed to a 
division, and the one relic of intolerance which had sur- 
vived the eleven years' struggle between the two Houses 
was swept away, practically without any effort to retain it. 
It was not, however, for nearly twenty years that any Jew 
was able to avail himself of the rights now thrown open to 
his community. At length, in July, 1885, Sir Nathaniel de 
Bothschild, the first Jew to receive a patent of peerage, 
under the title of Lord Rothschild, was sworn in as 
a member of the House of LordS| and took his seat 
accordingly *. 

The simplified oath established by the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act of 1866 was to be administered only to persons 
about to take their seats in either House of Parliament, 
but the following year another Act, the Office and Oaths 
Act 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c 75) was passed. It enacted 
that the new and simplified form of oath should be taken 
as a qualification for the exercise of any office, franchise, or 
civil right, instead of the Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, 
and Abjuration, or any form of oath substituted for them 
(as, for instance, under the Oaths Act and Jewish Relief 
Act of 1858). Inasmuch as the necessity for making the 
declaration had, as we have seen, been previously removed 
by the Qualification for Offices Abolition Act 1866 (29 and 
30 Vict., c. 22), henceforth Jews when qualifying themselves 
for holding any office or civil right would go through 
precisely the same ceremonies as their Christian fellow 
subjects. 

The Promissory Oaths Act of 1868 (31 and 32 Vict., 

* Hansard, voL 18a, p. i6aa. « Lordi Journals, vol. 117, p. 335. 
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c. 72), introduced by Lord Cbelmsfbrd when again Lord 
Chancellor, and in consequence of the report of the Royal 
Commission on the subject appointed in the year 1866, 
and reappointed after the change of government in the 
same year, again modified the form of the oaths, and enacted 
the three very simple forms of the Oath of Allegiance, the 
Official Oath, and the Judicial Oath, which have already 
been set out, and which are still in force. 

Finally, the Promissory Oaths Act of 1871 (34 and 35 
Vict., c. 48), in addition to repealing the section in the 
Jewish Relief Act of 1858, which excluded Jews from some 
of the highest offices of state, formally repealed all the 
statutes establishing the old forms of oaths and declarations 
which had been superseded and rendered obsolete by the 
Promissory Oaths Act of 1868 or earlier Acts. This Act 
passed through both Houses of Parliament without opposi- 
tion, and almost without discussion. Since it became law 
Jews have been on precisely the same footing in regard to 
political rights as their Christian fellow subjects, with this 
exception only, that they cannot exercise any right of 
ecclesiasticaf patronage attaching to any office they may 
happen to hold. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

1070. A number of Jews brought from Bouen by William I. 

1194 (?). Exchequer of the Jews established by Richard I as a separate 

department, and Justices of the Jews appointed. 
1232. Domus Conversorum opened by Henry III. 
1271. Ordinance of Henry III prohibiting Jews from holding lands 

in fee, and having Christian servants. 
1275. Statute de la Jeverie or de Judaismo. 
1290. Banishment of the Jews by Edward I. 
1401. Statute de Haeretico, 2 Hen. IV, c. 15. 
1558. Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity (i Eliz., c. i and c. 2). 
VOL. XIX. 3 F 
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1575. General expulsion of Aliens by Queen Elizabeth. 

1580-1592. Legislation against recusants (23 Eliz., c. i, 29 Eliz., 

c. 6, 35 Eliz., c. I & 2, &c.). 
1605. Gunpowder Treason and Plot 

New legislation against Popish recusants. 
The new Oath of Obedience and Allegiance " on the true foith 
of a Christian *' (3 Jac. I, c. 4). 

1608. Calvin*8 case. 

1609. Applicants for naturalization required to take the sacrament of 

the Lord's Supper (7 Jac I, c. 2). 
1612. Last execution for heresy in England. 
1617. The last claim of villenage in an English court. 

1618 (?). The Jews fly from England in consequence of the issue of a 

commission for the execution of the laws against Jesuits, &c. 
1625. Act for punishing divers abuses committed on the Lord's Day, 

commonly called Sunday (i Car. I, c. i). 
1627. Act for the further reformation of sundry abuses committed on 

the Lord's Day, commonly called Sunday (3 Car. I, c. 2). 
1630. Ti^ity with Spain, by virtue of which Spanish subjects were 

exempted from the laws against recusants. 
1635 (?). Carvajal settles in England. 
1640. Court of High Commission abolished (16 Car. I, c. 11). 

1648. The Independents obtain control of Parliament. 

1649. Petition of the Cartwrights of Amsterdam for the re-admission 

of the Jews. 
Execution of Charles I. 
1653. The Instrument of Government. The law against recusants 
relaxed, but not so far as to give immunity to persons not 
believing in Christianity. 

1655. Menasseh Ben Israel arrives in England. The Whitehall 

Conference. 

1656. War between England and Spain. Capture of Jamaica. 
Case of Antonio Robles. 

Commission to treat with the Jews of Amsterdam given by 
Charles II to General Middleton. 

1657. Departure and death of Menasseh Ben Israel. 

1658. Death of Oliver Cromwell. 

1660. Declaration of Breda. 

Restoration of Charles II. 
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Navigation Act (12 Car. II, c. 18) excludes from the colonial 

trade aliens unless naturalized or made denizens. 
Petitions against the Jews referred to Parliament by the Privy 
Council. 
1661. Corporation Act (13 Car. II, st. 2, c. i). 

And following years. A number of Jews granted letters of 
denization. 
16612. Act of Uniformity (13 & 14 Car. II, c. 4). 

Dec. 26. First Declaration of Indulgence. 

1663. Public worship openly and regularly performed in the synagogue. 
Organization of the Jewish community. 

1664. The Conventicle Act (16 Car. II, c. 4). 

Threatened attack on the Jews by the Earl of Berkshire. Their 
petition to the king for protection favourably answered. 

1665. The Five Mile Act (17 Car. II, c. 2). 

1667. Robeley and Langston. Jewish witness allowed t6 be sworn on 

the Old Testament. 
1670. Second Conventicle Act (22 Car. II, c. i). 

1672. Second Declaration of Indulgence. 

James, Duke of York, openly embraces Catholicism* 

1673. The Declaration of Indulgence cancelled. 
The Test Act (25 Car. II, c. 2). 

The principal Jews indicted for meeting together for the 

exercise of their religion. 
Petition of Abraham Delivera and others. Order in Council to 

stay all proceedings against the Jews. 

1674. Rebuilding of the synagogue. Lease for twenty-five years taken. 

1677. Act for the better observation of the Lord's Day, commonly 

called Sunday (29 Car. II, c. 7). 
The Writ de haeretico comburendo abolished (29 Car. II, c. 9). 

1678. The Parliamentary Test Act (30 Car. II, st. 2). 

1684. A Jew's right to maintain an action recognized by the Court of 

King's Bench (Lilly's Practical Register, vol. I, p. 4). 

1685. Death of Charles II, and accession of James IL 
Forty-eight Jews charged with recusancy. 

Petition of Joseph Henriques and others to the king. Formal 
Order in Council to stay these proceedings. ** His Majesty's 
intention being that they " (the Jews) *' should not be troubled 
on this account, but quietly enjoy the free exercise of their re- 
ligion, whilst they behave themselves dutifully and obediently 
to his government." 

3 F 2 
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1687. Declaration of Indulgence. 

1688. The Revolution. Deposition of James II. 

1689. New and simplified oaths of supremacy and allegiance. 

The dispensing power of the Crown, saving previous charters 
and grants abolished. 

The Toleration Act (i WilL & Mary, c. i8), the benefit of which 
was restricted to Protestant Trinitarians [extended to Uni- 
tarians in 1813, Roman Catholics in 1832, and Jews in 1846]. 

Proposal to impose special taxation on the Jews. Their petition 
to Parliament not received. The projected tax withdrawn. 

1694. Jewish marriages expressly included in the provisions for the 
tax upon marriages (6 & 7 Will. & Mary, c. 6). 

1698. The Act against blasphemy and profaneness (9 Will. Ill, c. 35). 

1701. The Act of Settlement (12 & 13 Will. Ill, c. 2). 

Death of James II. His son's title to the English throne 

recognized by Louis XIV. 
The oath of abjuration invented (13 & 14 WiU. Ill, c. 6). 

1702. Act to oblige Jews to maintain and provide for their Protestant 

children (i Anne, c. 24). 

1707. Voters at Parliamentary elections may be required to take the 

oath of abjuration (6 Anne, c. yS). 

1708. The Foreign Protestants* Naturalization Act (7 Anne, c. 5). 

1714. The requirement of taking the oath of abjuration imposed in 
1701 on all public oflicers, &c., continued. Members of 
Parliament not to vote or sit before taking the said oath 
{i Geo. I, st. 2, c. 13). 

1718. The Religious Worship Act (5 Greo. I, c. 4) forbids attendance 
with the insignia of office at any nonconformist place of 
worship. 

1723. Jewish landowners required to take the oath of abjuration 
allowed to omit the words ** on the trae faith of a Christian *' 
(10 Geo. I, c. 4). 

1728. First (Annual) Indemnity Act (i Geo. II, st. 2, c. 23). 

1780. British Nationality Act (4 Geo. II, c. 21). 

1732. Attempt to arouse popular animosity against the Jews by the 
blood accusation frustrated (Rex v, Osborne}. 

1789. The custom of requiring the oath administered prior to receiving 
the citizenship of London to be taken on the New Testament 
held to be good (Rex r. Bosworth). 
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1740. The Plantation Act (13 Geo. II, c. 7) enables Jews to be natu- 
ralized in the colonies without taking the sacrament or 
pronouncing the final words of the oath of abjuration. 

1743. Held in Da Costa v. Be Paz that a legacy for instructing 

Jews in their religion could not be so applied. 

1744. Held in Omychund v, B&tker that all persons who beHeve in 

a Supreme Being are competent witnesses, and should be 
allowed to taJke the oath in the form binding upon them 
according to the tenets of their religion. 

1753. Jewish marriages exempted from the provisions of Lord Hard- 

wicke's Marriage Act (26 Geo. II, c. 33). 
The Jews Naturalization Act (26 Geo. II, c. 26) passed. Conse- 
quent agitation against the Jews. 

1754. The Jews Naturalization Act repealed (27 Geo. II, c. i). 

1 765. Death of the Old Pretender. The form of the oath of abjuration 
finally settled (6 Geo. Ill, c. 53). 

1770. First Jews admitted as solicitors; being permitted to omit the 

final words of the oath of abjuration. 
1772. British Nationality Act (13 Geo. Ill, c. 21). 
1781. The Sunday Observance Act (21 Geo. Ill, c. 49). Places of 

amusement (admission to which is by payment) open on a 

Sunday to be deemed disorderly houses. 
1784. The Alien duties abolished by Pitt (24 Geo. Ill, sess. 2, c. 16). 
1791. Roman Catholic Relief Act (31 Geo. Ill, c. 32). 

1793. Lord Grenville's Aliens Act (33 Geo. IV, c. 4) temporary but 

periodically renewed till 1826. 

1794. Act for the better observance of the Lord's Day by persons 

exercising the trade of bakers (34 Geo. Ill, c. 61). Provisions 
of this Act with some modifications embodied in the Bread 
Acts (3 Geo. IV, c. 6, s. 16 ; and 6 and 7 Will. IV, c. 37, s. 14). 

1811. Held in Lindo v. Unsworth that a Jew is excused from giving 

notice of dishonour of a bill of exchange on the Day of 
Atonement. 

1812. Charities '* for the benefit of any persons of the Jewish nation " 

exempted from the provisions of the Act for registering and 
securing charitable donations (52 Geo. Ill, c. 102, s. 11). 
The Places of Religious Worship Act (52 Geo. Ill, c. 155) repeals 
the Five Mile Act and the Conventicle Act, &c. 

1813. Unitarians admitted to the benefit of the Toleration Act 

(53 Geo. Ill, c. 160). 
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1823. Jewish marriages exempted from the proyisions of the Marriage 
Act (4 Geo. IV, c. 76). 

1825. The necessity of taking the sacrament as a preliminary to 

naturalization abolished (6 Geo. IV, c. 67). 
Repeal of the Navigation Act (6 Geo. IV, c. 105). 

1826. The temporary Aliens' Acts discontinued, and the system of 

registration of aliens substituted (7 Geo. IV, c. 54). 

1828. Declaration ** on the true &lth of a Christian *' substituted for 

the sacramental tests imposed by the Corporation and Test 
Acts (9 Geo. IV, c. 17). 

1829. Roman Catholic Relief Act (10 Geo. IV, c. 7). 

1830. Mr. Robert Grant's Bill for repealing the civil disabilities of 

the Jews refused a second reading by the House of Commons. 
Jews admitted to the freedom of the City of London, and 
allowed to take the oath on the Old Testament. 

1832. The Roman Catholic Charities Act (2*3 Will. IV, c. 118). 

1833. Mr. Francis Goldsmid called to the Bar. 

The Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill passed by the House of 
Commons, but refused a second reading by the House of Lords. 

1834. The Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill again passed by the House of 

Commons, but refused a second reading by the House of Lords. 

1835. Mr. Salomons elected Sheriff of London. The Sheriffs' Declara- 

tion Act (5 & 6 Will. IV, c. 28). 
Mr. Salomons elected Alderman and unsuccessfully attempts to 
be admitted. 

1836. The Registration of Aliens Act (6 & 7 Will. IV, c. 11). 

The Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill passed the House of Commons 
a third time but sent to the Lords too late to receive a second 
reading. 

The Marriage Act (6 & 7 Will. IV, c. 85) and the Registration 
Act (ibid. c. 86) recog^e the validity of Jewish marriages, 
make special provision as to their registration and give 
statutory recognition to the London Committee of Deputies 
of British Jews. 

1837. Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists Relief Acts (i & 2 Vict., 

c. 5 andc. 15). 
Mr. Grote*s motion to extend the relief to Jews rejected by the 
House of Commons. 

1838. The Oaths Act (i & 2 Vict, c. 105). 

1841. Mr. Divett's bill for the admission of Jews to Corporate Offices, 
known as the Jews* Declaration Bill, passes the House of 
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Commons and receives a second reading in the House of 
Lords but is refused a third reading. 

1844. The system of naturalization by certificate from a Secretary of 

State introduced by Mr. Hutt's Naturalization Act {? & S 
Vict., c. 66). 
Repeal of the laws against recusants and other penal enactments 
so far as they affected Roman Catholics. 

1845. Act for the relief of persons of the Jewish religion elected to 

municipal o£Bces (8 & 9 Vict, 0. 52). 

1846. The Religious Disabilities Act (9 & 10 Vict, c. 59) repeals the 

laws against recusants and other penal statutes and extends 
the benefit of the Toleration Act to the Jewish religion (see 
also 18 & 19 Vict, c 86, s. 2). 

1847. Baron Lionel de Rothschild elected Member of Parliament for 

the City of London. 

1848. Lord John RusselPs Jewish Disabilities Bill passes the Commons 

but is refused a second reading by the Lords. 

1849. Lord John RusselFs Parliamentary Oaths Bill (altering the 

oath in favour of Jews) passed by the Commons but rejected 
by the Lords. 
Baron de Rothschild obtains the Chiltern Hundreds and is 
re-elected. 

1850. Baron de Rothschild unsuccessfully attempts to take his seat 

in Parliament 

1851. Lord John Russell's Oath of Abjuration (Jew) Bill passed by 

the Commons but rejected by the Lords. 
Mr. David Salomons, having been elected member for Greenwich 
takes his seat in the House and is forcibly removed. 

1852. The case of Miller v. Salomons. 

1853. Lord John Russell's Jewish Disabilities Bill passes the Commons 

but is rejected by the Lords. 

1854. Lord John Russell's Parliamentary Oaths Bill, creating a new 

oath which Jews could take, refused a second reading in the 
House of Commons. 
Oxford University Reform Act (17 & 18 Vict, c. 81). 

1855. Places of Religious Worship Registration Act (18 & 19 Vict, 

c. 81) makes provision for the registration of Jewish syna- 
gogues. 
Act for securing the Liberty of Religious Worship (18 & 19 Vict., 
c. 86). 
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1856. The Marriage Act (19 & 20 Vict, c 119) makes special pro- 

visions as to Jewish marriages and gives statutoiy recognition 
to the West London Synagogue of British Jews. 

Cambridge University Reform Act (19 & 20 Vict, c. 88). 

Mr. Milner Gibson*s Oath of Abjuration Abolition Bill passed 
by the Commons but rejected by the Lords. 

1857. Lord Palmerston*s Oaths Bill having passed the Commons by 

a large majority is rejected by the Lords. 
Lord John Russell's Oaths Validity Amendment BiU introduced 

in the House of Commons but abandoned before the second 

reading stage. 
Baron de Rothschild resigns and is i^-elected. 

1858. Lord John Russell's Bill '* to substitute an oath for the Oaths 

of Allegiance, Supremacy, and Abjuration, and for the relief 
of Her Majesty*s subjects professing the Jewish religion" 
passes the Commons and receives a second reading in the 
Lords, but in committee the clause enabling Jews to omit the 
words " on the true faith of a Christian " is struck out. The 
Commons appoint a Committee to confer with the Lords. 
Baron de Rothschild is appointed a member of and serves on 
the Committee. Lord Lucan*s suggestion for compromise 
accepted. 

The Oaths Act (21 & 22 Vict., c. 48), and the Jewish Relief Act 
(21 & 22 Vict., c. 49), the result of the compromise. 

Baron de Rothschild sworn as member of the House of 
Commons. 

1860. Endowed Schools Act (23 & 24 Vict., c. 11). 

The Act (23 & 24 "\^ct, c. 63), enables the House of Commons 
to make a Standing Order for the swearing in of Jewish 
members. 

1866. Parliamentary Oaths Act (29 & 30 Vict, c. 19) introduces a new 

oath to be taken by Members of Parliament not containing the 
words " on the true faith of a Christian,'' thus enabling Jews 
to be sworn in as members of the House of Lords. 
Qualification for OflSces Abolition Act (29 & 30 Vict, c. 22) 
renders it unnecessary to make and subscribe the Declaration 
imposed by 9 Geo. IV, c. 17, in lieu of the sacramental test 

1867. Office and Oath Act (30 & 31 Vict, c. 75) (i) throws open the 

office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland to all subjects. (2) Enables; 
persons holding office to attend any place of worship with 
the insignia of their office. (3) Substitutes the form of oath 
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created by tbe Parliamentary Oathe Act of 1866 for that 
required to be taken by office holders and others. 
The last of the Annual Indemnity Acts (30 & 31 Vict., c. 88). 

1868. Promissory Oaths Act (31 & 32 Vict., c. 72) introduces new and 

simpler forms of (i) the oath of allegiance ; (2) the official 
oath ; (3) the judicial oath. 
The Public Schools Act (31 & 32 Vict., c. 118). 

1869. The Endowed Schools Act (32 & 33 Vict, c. 56). 

1870. The Naturalization Act (33 & 34 Vict., c. 14). 
Elementary Education Act (33 & 34 Vict, c. 75). 

1871. The Workshop Regulation Act Amendment Act (34 & 35 Vict» 

c. 19) permits Sunday labour in the case of young persons and 

women professing the Jewish religion. 
The Universities Tests Act (34 & 35 Vict., c. 26). 
The Promissory Oaths Act (34 & 35 Vict., c. 48) repeals obsolete 

Acts relative to promissory oaths, and removes the disability 

of Jews to hold certain high offices imposed by the Jewish 

Relief Act of 1858. 
The Sunday Observation Prosecution Act (34 & 35 Vict, c. Sy) 

forbids prosecutions for Sunday labour under the Lord's Day 

Act of 1677 except with the consent of the chief officer of the 

police district or two magistrates, &c. 

1872. The Ballot Act (35 & 36 Vict, c. 33) contains provisions enabling 

Jews to vote on their Sabbath. 
1878. The Factory and Workshop Act (41 Vict., c. 16) continues the 

permission of Sunday labour by Jews. 
1885. Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild created a peer. 
1888. The Oaths Act (51 & 52 Vict, c. 46). 
1898. Jewish marriages excluded from the provisions of the Marriage 

Act 1898 (61 and 62 Vict, c. 58). 

1901. The Factory and Workshop Act (i Edw. VII, c. 22) continues 

the recognition of the right of Jews to work on Sundays. 

1902. The Education Act (2 Edw. VII, c. 42). 

1905. The Aliens Act (5 Edw. VII, c. 13). 

1906. Jews marrying foreigners in the United Kingdom exempted 

from the necessity of obtaining a certificate under the 
Marriage with Foreigners Act (6 Edw. VII, c. 40). 

H. S. Q. Hbnriques. 
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CKITICAL NOTICES. 

Gedem, Alfbed S. The Masoretic and other Notes contained in the 
edition of the Hebrew Scriptures published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, Translated and explained. With the 
co-operation of the Rev. John H. Ritson. Second edition: 
London, 1906. 95 pp. 8vo. (Bible House Papers: No. X. 
Price 15. net.) 

Dieses kleine masoretiche WOrterbuch, das, wie der Herausgeber 
in der Yorrede bemerkt, zu den masoretischen Notizen, welche die 
von der " Bible Society " verbreiteten hebr&ischen Bibeln enthalten, 
als SchlOssel dienen soU, ftQlt eine ftihlbare Lttcke aus, denn die 
Kenntnis der Masora ist wenig verbreitet und leider ftusserst mangel- 
haft. Neben diesem Hauptzweck erfOllt die Arbeit noch einen 
anderen, nicht minder wichtigen, dadarch, dass sie die gleichen 
Notizen, welche zu mehreren, Ofters zu tlberaus zahlreichen Stellen 
des Bibeltextes gegeben werden, unter einem Schlagworte sammelt 
und hierdurch einen GesamtfLberblick ermOglicht. So z. B sieht 
man unter T^^ (Seite 29), dass die weitaus meisten als iiberflflssig 
angezeigten Buchstaben die auch als matres lectionis dienenden 
schwachen Laute ^HK sind, wfthrend von starken Lauten, wirk- 
lichen Eonsonanten, nur 3 (i), 7 (3), Y (5) und *) (i) als QberfiCissig 
bezeichnet werden. Genauer besehen, ist aber kein einziger dieser 
Buchstaben dberfltissig, denn es handelt sich nur um abweichende 
grammatische Formen : p^i>^ (Dan. iv. 4, v. 8, v. 10 H^) statt p?^, 
beziehungsweise npj; Dny^tTO (1 Chr. xv. 24, 2 Chr. v. 13, vii 6, 
xiii. 14) statt D^ynD. Das als dberfltlssig bezeichnete *^ gehOrt 
ebenfalls zu dieser Wortform, denn es findet sich in DH'nYnD (2 Chr. 
V. 12), das sicherlich nur aus D^'^WnD verschrieben ist. Dass in ^^22 
n^atnai (Prov. xxviii. 8) das zweite 3 ganz gut bleiben kann, ist 
selbstverst&ndlich. 

Interessante Zusammenstellungen bietet die Liste der **anderen 
Lesearten " (KjnnK KPIM, nicht Kjn^K KHDl:, pp. 33-36), der 
"Sebirin" (37-38), wo man eine andere Leseart anzunehmen ver- 
sucht wftre, und hauptsftchlich diejenige der "Qeri und Kethib" 
(42-76). Es sind insgesamt etwa iioo WOrter, also eine stattliche 
Anzahl, wenn man bedenkt, dass die ganze heilige Schrift rund 
300,000 WOrter enthalt. Die Geschichte der " geschriebenen " und 
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"gelesenen" WOrter ist wohl noch nicht geschrieben, doch ist es 
eine Uebertreibung, wenn unser Verf. sagt: "Of the origin and 
history of these readings nothing is known " (9). Denn die Qeri und 
Kethib waren schon den Aatorit&ten des Talmuds and des Midrasch 
bekannt, was hier nur knrz angedeatet werden soil. Verf. bemerkt 
mit Rechty dass es nicht tlberall klar ist, welche Lesung der Eon- 
sonantentext fordert (10). Sicher ist indes, dass er unhebr&ische 
Wortformen zu geben nicht beabsichtigte. Verf. h&tte also bei 
solchen Kethib, bei denen eine offenbar irrtflmliche Schreibnng dnrch 
Verwechslung des ^ mit 1 (oder omgekehrt) oder dnrch Metathese and 
dgl. vorliegt, aaf die Vokalisation des Kethib besser verzichtet. 
Eine Form, wie ^Jl 2 KOn. iii. 24 (p. 52) oder ^HKX^ Jos. xvi. 3 (p. 43), 
kann das Kethib onmOglich gemeint haben. Gegen die Grrammatik 
verst^sst ^jl| Job xxiv. 4 (p. 69), wo es nach Jes. xL 4, Zeph. ii. 3, 
Ps. Ixxvi. 10 ^^y heissen muss. Inkonseqaent ist es, wenn Verf. 
Ex. xxiL 4 n'v^^ vokalisirt und aach sonst das H am Ende des Wortes 
als mit 1 gleichwertiges orthographisches Zeichen betrachtet, and 
dennoch aof derselben Seite (43) Num. x. 36 nTO3) gibt 

Doch wQrde eine eingehende Elritik dieses Punktes den Rahmen 
einer Besprechung sprengen, es sei mir deshalb nur gestattet an 
einem Kethib zu zeigen, dass es vom Qeri mit Unrecht beseitigt 
wurde. Fdnfmal wird nyiT vom Qeri in niyt ge&ndert (Jer. xv. 4, 
xxiv. 9, xxix. 18, xxxiv. 17, 2 Chr. xxix. 8), w&hrend es Jes. xxviii. 19 
belassen wird. Der Schreiber kann doch nicht an 6 Stellen denselben 
Febler gemacht haben? MerkwtLrdigerweise findet sich H^t auch 
noch in der Mischna (Berach. 9, 2) und im Talmud (Levy, Nh, 
WM^r^mch, I, 525). Ich glaube nun, dass dieses Qere seinen Ur- 
sprung Deut. xxviii. 25 (auch Ez. xxiii. 46) verdankt, wo das Wort 
durch Metathese die Form rn}|t erhalten hat. Es w&re noch zu 
untersuchen, ob der Spracbgebrauch des Pentateuchs auch andere 
Qeres veranlasst hat. Eine in neuerer Zeit angestellte Untersuchung 
eiber die Kethib und Qere ist mir gegenwftrtig nicht zug&nglich. 

Diese Hinweisungen zeigen die Ntltzlichkeit des Buches, das trotz 
seiner lexikalischen Anordnung der systematischen Dorchforschung 
der Masora, mithin auch des Bibeltextes vorztigliche Dienste leisten 
kann. Aof alle F&lle wii*d es nfltzliche Anregungen bieten. An 
diesem Gesamturteil werden auch die folgenden Ausstellungen, die 
fOr ein Elementarbuch allerdings etwas zuviel sind, nichts ftndem. 
Wir folgen nun dem Buche von Seite zu Seite. 

S. 5. Zum Terminus Masora ist zu bemerken, dass nach Bacher 
n'^lDD gesprochen werden muss und dass dies Wort Ez. xx. 37 
entlehnt ist (J. Q, -R., Ill, 785-90 ; Alteste Terminologle der JUdischen 
SchriftauiUgung^ 107-8). Doch glaube ich aus GrOnden, die hier 
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nicht erOrtert werden kGnneiii dass die richtige Wortform Tl^DD 
lautet und dass Rabbi Akiba in seinem Spruche TVIMV 1*»0 miDD 
(Aboth, 3, 13) trotz der alien Eommentare nicht die Maeora gemeint 
haben dUrfte. Aaf alle F&lle ist en falsch, wenn uiiser Yerf. S. 5 
behauptet, dass die jiidische Tradition die Anf&nge der Masora Moses 
selbst zuschreibt, von wem sie in ununterbrochener XJeberliefemng 
auf die Synagoga magna gekommen sei. Verf. hat die Worte 
ycnrr? moO) ^3^DD ntVl 73P wo durch Missdentong des Wortes 
n*)DD auf die Masora bezogen. Dooh ist Abot i, i nicht von einem 
Zaun um den Toratezt, sondem von einem ''2iaun um die Lehre,** d. h. 
Ton rabbinischen Gesetzen die Rede, die die biblischen Gesetze mit 
einem schtitzenden Gehege umgeben. Der fragliche Spmofa der 
''M&nner der grossen Versammlung *' ist von keinem Eommentator 
je anders au^efasst worden. Auch die andere Behauptung des 
Verfassers, dass die tiberiensischen Gelehrten im aechsUn oder um 
daa sechtU Jahrhundert die auf den heiligen Text hezOgUchen Notuen 
geordnety aufgeackrieben^ vermehrt und mit dem Namen Masora versehen 
Mtten, entbehrt jeder historischen Angabe. 

"And the original meaning of some of the signs employed for this 
purpose, as for instance the points or dots above or below a word 
{infra^ 3)>— if indeed they always had a meaning and were not mere 
accidents of the pen,— has been lost beyond recall " (p. 7). ZuvOrderst 
ist der ingeniOse Einfall vom Ursprung der aussergewGhnlichen 
Ponkte als Tintentropfen abzuweisen. Warum fiel der Tintentropfen 
mit einer einzigen Ausnahme stets iiher die Bnchstaben ? Warum fiel 
er an manchen Stellen dber mehrere, einmal sogar fiber elf Bnch- 
staben ? Warum verspritzte die Feder ihre Tinte in der Toia, dem 
am sorgf3.1tigsten geschriebenen Buche, zehnmal, und in den fast 
dreimal so umfangreichen Propheten und Hagiographen nur halb- 
sovielmal ? Femer ist es nicht richtig, dass der ursprtlngliche Sinn 
der puncta extraordinaria unwiderbringlich verloren ist, denn sowohl 
die allgemeine Geschichte des Schriftwesens, als auch die Angaben 
der jadischen Tradition, die nachweisbar mindestens bis in den 
Anfang des zweiten Jahrhunderts unserer Zeitrechnung zurQckreichen, 
stellen es ausser Zweifel, dass diese Punkte ein— allerdings schtlch- 
temeB—dele aussprechen. N&heres findet der Leser in meinen 
Schrifben Masoretische Untersuchungen (Strassburg i. E., 1891), 5-40; 
Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schr\ft (Strassburg i. E., 1894), 1 13-120; 
und in Roman Rutin's 136 Seiten starken Monographie The Ten 
NequdGth of the Torah (Baltimore, 1905), die ich in der J, Q. R., XIX, 
411-419, besprochen habe. 

Auch fiber andere Eigentfimlichkeiten des heiligen Teztes trftgt 
Verf. nur die alien Meinungen vor, wie z. B. fiber die schwebenden 
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Buchstaben. Sine Hinweisung auf Mas, Unters., 46-9, and auf 
Zur EifHeitung, 106-8, b&tte dem Leser nioht geschadet. In der 
ersten Sohiift (40-45) glaube ich wahrscheinlich gemacht zu haben, 
dass die umgekehrten 3 in Num. x. 35, 36 nichts anderee aind, als die 
AbkOrzungen fQr 11p3, wie D far nmno und D fQr JTOinD. Die 
altesten Angaben kennen n&mlioh fQr diese Stellen nur Punkte, die 
vor und nach dieser Sohriftstelle gesetzt waren. Auoh fiber die 
Finalbuchstaben im Inneren von einzelnen Worten war aus Zur 
Einleitung, ioo>6 manches za holen. — Ganz eigenttbnlich ist die 
BeweisfOhrungdesVerf., daes die Masoreien nicht die ErfinderderVo- 
kale und Accente sein kOnnen, weil sich in der Masora zu den Vokalen 
und Accenten Bemerkungen vorfinden, "but that on the contrary 
these had already been so long in existence as to have acquired 
a certain prescriptive right, although inferior to the consonants and 
not inspired** (8). Dies beweist aber nur, dass die Erfinder der 
Yokale und Accente nicht die Yerfasser der zu diesen gehOrigen 
Notizen sind, aber nicht, dass die Erfinder keine Masoreten sein 
konnten. Die Masora ist, wie auch Yerf. annimmt, das Produkt der 
Arbeit von Jahrhunderten, warum soUen also die sp&teren Masoreten 
keine Bemerkungen zu den von ihren Yorgftngem erfundenen Yokalen 
und Accenten haben machen kOnnen ? Es ist dberhaupt unhistorisch, 
wenn man glaubt, dass es bei den Alten eine eigene Elasse von Maso- 
reten gegeben habe, vielmehr war in der Kegel der Einderlehrer, 
Bibelschieiber und Masoret ein und dieselbe Person. Sicher ist 
allenfetlls, dass Yokale und Accente ihren IJrsprung der Schule 
verdanken. 

Die Qere perpetua sind nach dem Yerf. "Worte, die aus irgend- 
welchem Grunde bei der Offentlichen Yorlesung in der Synagoge 
nicht ansgesprochen werden durften.'* Als Hauptbeleg gilt der 
Gottesname mn\ Doch z&hlt Yerf. (10) auch tOn far MNl im 
Pentateuch, sowie a?\ffVT, "iDfiW^, D^J^ und U*T)\S^ zu dieser Wort- 
gruppe, w&hrend es doch klar ist, dass bei diesen W5rtem gegen 
die Aussprache nach dem Eethib keine Bedenken vorhanden sein 
konnten und dass hiebei nur sprachgeschichtliche Momente aus- 
schlaggebend waren. Das WOrterbuoh selbst, der Hauptteil der 
Arbeit, ist leider auch nioht fehlerfrei. Doch sollen der Ettrze halber 
die haufig fehlenden oder tlberfltlssigen Dagesch in den hebr&ischen 
WOrtem, sowie manche Inconsequenzen, nicht angemerkt werden. 
Die erste Ziffer bezeichnet die Seite, die zweite die Zeile. Die 
Eorrektur folgt nach dem Doppelpunkt. 

9, n. 2 Om : OQM.— 13, 12 fehlt die Sohriftstelle.— 13, 19 ^feO pK 
7?3 npD& " there is not a regular pause.** Das von mir hervoigehobene 
Wort ist eine irrttUnliche Uebersetzung des Wortes 773, das in Yer- 
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bindung mit )'M ''Qberhaupt nicht*' bedeutei.— 13, 2 von unten isi 
statt " 2 Ki. X. 18" vielleicht i Ki. xii. 32 zu leten.— 16, 20 T ^aTQ, 
ricbtiger T ^IH?. So nach der traditionellen Lesung auch in ^^TO 
tn^. — 17, 2 V. unt., 19, 6 ▼. u. und oft HWg ; nach nc'tl^ int rnnZD^ 
zu vokaliriren.— 18, 7; 27, 8; 28, 9 und 13 ^?fn : ^n. Statt nta^fO 
lies ntarQ.—Unter mODn (21) bemerkt Verf., dass darunter die den 
Parascben der Toia entsprechenden Lektionen aus den Propheten 
zu venteben sind und f&gt binzn, dass 290 nninc und 379 noIDD 
in der Tora vorbanden sind. Dies ist bier nicbt am Platze, denn 
die Hapbtaren gebDren, wie Verf. selbst bemerkt, nicbt zu diesen, 
sondem zu den Wochen-Paraschen. In demselben Artikel (22, 9) bat 
der Druckfebler-Teufel gewaltet, indem er statt Great Sections Gredt 
Sections setzen Hess. Der Wocbenabscbnitt wird sowobl mit nCHB 

T TT 

als aucb mit TVD bezeicbnet, daber werden in den gedruckten Bibeba 
zwiscben zwei Perikopen drei & oder drei D gesetzt. Die Liste der 
Hapbtaren ist eine ntttzlicbe Zusammenstellung. Falscb ist 24, 4 die 
Erkl&rung, dass die Hapbtara von Scbekalim *<zu leeen ist an dem 
Tage, an welcbem die Scbekalim in Empfang genommen wurden.'* 
Es bandelt sicb docb um einen Sabbat ! Es ist der letzte Sabbat vor 
dem ersten Adar, dem Tage, an welcbem man auf die Pflicht des 
Scbekelzablens dffentlicb aufinerksam macbte, gemeint. Abnlicb 
w&re bei rn& 'D (25, 17) zu bemerken gewesen, dass sie eine der 
vier Sabbatperikopen ist, die vor dem Pesacbfeste gelesen werden. 

35, 16 K^K} J KT«J.— 27, 5 n^^Df J n^op.--3o, 5 ^nf) j ^raa— 

31, 6 K^l : Vrv^ (Druckfebler).— 32, 4 und 7 ^i?31PD|) : ^^jpb.— 
(Inter Tp 1)p3 (p. 37) w&re der Vollst&ndigkeit wegen aucb Deut. 
xxix. 28 aufzufQbren gewesen, das nur p. 28 unter finip^ M^ gebracbt 

wird. — 38, 8 V. u. n^hn : rni)n.— 57, 12 kt : kt;. — 76, 14 

P^DD nnK nen : nn^ (= nacb, w&brend Hn^ = anderer ist). — 77, 5 
^^ • ^1^' — 77, " nriK : nr»«t. — 78, 1 l^^m : ^^m (Druckfebler). — 
78, 2 V. u. njb^ J njbp> (fem., ricbtig p. 79, 8 v. u.). — 82, letzte Zeile 

n}^b\ : nj^Jn. _ 84, 3 v. u. n*K^3^ : irf^^. — 85, 5 v. u. Pa. xHi. i : 

xlii. 2.-87, 6 Joel iii. 13 : iv. 13. — 87, 14 Ps. xlvii. 5 : xlvii. 6. — S7, 4 
V. u. Ge. xxxii. i : xxxiL 2. — 88-92 'TDD'^ ^pIDD fOnfmal im 1 Dagesch, 
w&brend es sonst ricbtig obne Dagescb erscbeint. — 90, 6 ^^DJ B^n : 

i:"t?^ \snn. — 90, 7 vb) (Ps. ixxviiL 26) : vb:. — 91, 7 nj3 : njj. — 

Es finden sicb in der Vokalisation mancbe Druckfebler, die zumebt 
durcb Abspringen von Punkten verursacbt wurden. Ein Vokalisations- 
febler steckt aber in dem dreimal (30, 1 8 und 20 ; 39, 1 1 ) vorkommenden 
n*ipi|n3, das ricbtig ri*!^^^ punktirt werden muss. 
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Zum SchluBS werden die masoretischen Schlussbemerkungen aber- 
setzt (77-92). ZuvOrderst sei bemerkt, dass der am Ende von Regum 
(83) angefOhrte Bibelvers Jesaia xl. 29 nicht zur Masora geh($rt, 
sondem eine Schreiberfonnel ist. Die Verszahl der Genesis wird mit 
1"^ Y^ (=1534) ausgedrackt. Diese Formel dflrfte '*Nur fOr den 
Herm" (='1/ ^^<) bedeuten und vielleicht eine Anspielung auf 
Ex. xxiL 19 Oder Num. ziv. 9 enthalten. Dass die Masoreten auch die 
eine Zahl ansdrflckenden Buchstaben so gruppirten, dass das Merk- 
wort einen Sinn ergebe, sieht man bei ^tD^ (=^859, aus Ex. xxx. 34), 
das bei Levitikus, und aus pH (=955, aus Deut. xiv. 15 ; Lev. xi. 16), 
das bei Deut. angewendet wird. Die masoretischen Schlussbemer- 
kungen sind in Bezug auf die Angaben der Abschnitte und der 
Kapitel (D^IID und D^ptD) ganz inkonseqaent. Bei den ftlnf Bdchem 
des Pentateuchs sind beide angegeben; bei den Propheten und 
Hagiographen ist die Eapitelzahl nur bei Jeremia verzeichnet; die 
Angabe der Abschnitte (D^*)1D) fehlt bei Hohelied, Ruth und Elage- 
lied, w&hrend sie bei Eohelet und Ester verzeichnet ist. Zu bemerken 
wftre noch gewesen, dass die Verzeichnung der Eapitelzahl neueren 
Datums ist, denn die Masora hat die Einteilung in Eapitel nicht 
gekannt. Sie wurde, wie bekannt, von Mordechai Nathan in seine 
hebr&iscbe Eonkordanz tkbemommen, wo sie zum erstenmal auf die 
hebrSische Bibel Anwendung gefunden. Die mnemonischen Bibel- 
verse sind natCirlich sp&tere Erfindungen und geh()ren eigentlich 
nicht zur Masora. S. Baer hat in seiner Jesaiaausgabe sich in der 
Zahl der Bibelverse geirrt und ftir diese falsche Zahl ein eigenes 
Mnemonikon erdicht^t, das als altmasoretisches Gut figurirt. Die 
kritische Behandlung der Masora muss derartige Elemente aus- 
scheiden und Qberhaupt die einzelnen Bestandteile chronologisch 
feststellen. Diese Arbeit ist noch nicht in Angriff genommen 
worden, obgleich sie die erste und unerl&ssliche Vorarbeit f(ir alle 
masoretischen Foi*schungen bildet. Von dem vorliegenden Buch ist 
so etwas selbstverstftndlich nicht zu fordem. 

LuDWio Blau. 
Budapest, 13. Febr. 1907. 
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"THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT'." 

Thb book which bears the above title is an elaborate study of 
recent criticitm of the Old Testament by one who possesses a wide 
acquaintance with the literature and feels himself bound to issue a 
solemn warning against its tendencies. Nuhec%da est quae cUo emne- 
8<^— such is its motto, and it invites the attention of those who 
have declared their adherence to methods of research which are 
admittedly modern, and have accepted conclusions which, in the 
author's opinion, are precarious, unsound, and doomed to perish. 
Whilst a book of this kind will not unnaturally be welcomed by 
those who are opposed to biblical study, it would be a great mistake 
to class it with productions whose tone or character render them 
almost beneath notice. Dr. Orr, the author, tells us that he has had 
the present work in view for many years. As one engaged in the 
teaching of theology his interest had been continually aroused in 
the labours of the growing number of biblical critACs ; no longer a 
matter of choice, it was necessity which forced him to pay regard to 
their opinions. "The time is past when the discussion of Old 
Testament questions can be left wholly to professional experts, who 
represent one, but only one, of the many points of view necessary to 
be taken into account in considering this subject '* (p. ziv). With 
these words Dr. Orr justifies (if that were needed) his entrance into 
the field, and it is useful to quote his words, because " professional 
experts " already, in fact, represent the most diverse points of view, 
and because it is well to remark that whilst Dr. Orr*s own position is 
essentially the theological, the 0. T. is studied at the present 
day for other than devout purposes. In other words, the O.T. is 
a storehouse of material which attracts students of the Ancient 
East, and some are more concerned with the work of criticism in its 
inquiry after the truth than in the bearing of each advance upon the 
traditional faith. Moreover, when Dr. Orr speaks of "professional 
experts," the epithet implies a preparation and equipment which 
those who openly profess their opposition should surely not be 
without. 

Now, additional interest is attached to Dr. Orr's book from the 
circumstance that it has been crowned by the Bross prize of 6,000 
dollars. This handsome award is made by the Trustees of Lake 
Forest University for the best work which fulfils the conditions laid 

^ T%e Prolflem qf the Old Testament considered urith r^erence to recent criticism. 
By James Orr, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and Systematic Theology, 
United Free Church College, Glasgow. (Nisbet & Co.) 
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down bj the generous donor. From the deed of gift it appears that 
the founder desired '* to call out the best efforts of the highest talent 
and the ripest scholarship of the world, to illustrate from science 
or any department of knowledge ... to demonstrate the divine origin 
and authority of the Christian Scriptures . . . and show how both 
Science and Revelation coincide. . . .'' In a word, the pnze is offered 
for the best apologetic work, and Dr. Orr's publication (only sent to 
the arbiters in proof as an afterthought) will doubtless be held to 
have deserved its reward. For this and other reasons it will readily 
Ve understood that it has produced considei-able impression upon its 
numerous readers. It is written with earnestness, quiet conviction, 
and an absence of direct diatribe which carries weight— if the truth 
be told, the book throughout is distinctly unfair, but this is a fault 
which one is willing to excuse when it is found that the writer has 
not adopted the tone and language which is sometimes common. 
Nevertheless, in the future, when the aims of biblical criticism are 
less misimderstood, even Dr. Orr will be considered 8u£Bciently 
perverse *. For the present, it is enough that Dr. Orr writes seriously, 
with the intense conviction that the critics are mistaken; and a 
serious work is to be taken seriously. We have now a book which 
will rank as the standard authority of those who are opposed to 
modem criticism, one, indeed, which, more than any other work of 
similar tendency, will be held to represent the general position of the 
conservative side. Such a book is not without its use for future 
expositions of O.T. criticism. 

It would be impossible to deal fully or even adequately with a work 
of over five hundred pages within the limits of a review. Moreover 
the task is unnecessary. The fundamental weakness of Dr. Orr*s 
personal opinions has been so clearly demonstrated by others* that 
it is waste of space to restate the critical position. It would be 
useless in these pages to spend any time upon the emphasis with 
which Dr. Orr reproduces arguments which are antiquated or beside 
the mark. For example, the familiar argumentum ad terrorem appears 
much too often, and when Dr. Orr is persuaded that modem criticism, 

' After reading Dr. Orr^s book one was at once reminded of Pusey's 
misapprehension of the critics of Daniel : '< disbelief had been the parent 
not the offspring of their criticism ; their starting-point, not the winning- 
post, of their course '' (quoted in Estlin Carpenter^s The BiUe in the 
Nineteenth Century, p. 173). Bat such an attitude is common among those 
unfamiliar with the character or necessity of critical literary or historical 
investigation. 

* E.g. by Prof. Addis in the Eevieto qf Theology and Philosophy , Sept 1906 ; 
and by Prof. Peake in the Contemporary Beview^ April, 1907. 
VOL. XIX. 3 a 
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^'must, if carried out to its logical issaes . • • prove subTersiye of our 
Christian faith . • . " (p. xv), it is surely lumecessaiy for any one 
to refer to the numerous writers who have come to an opposite 
conclusion. Dr. Orr*s objection is similar to that which successiTe 
pioneers of science (or of any study in which biblical evidence was at 
stake) have had to face, and the experience of history in the past goes 
to show that it was the dogma and not the assured results of research 
whieh man has been compelled to adjust The results which some 
fear at the present day from the work of biblical criticism are 
analogous to those dreaded in past centuries, and it is impossible at 
this age to condenw a study because of the ** logical issues'* that are 
alleged. 

Moreover, it is only necessary for Dr. Orr to prwe that modem 
research "rests on erroneous fundamental principles" (p. zv) and 
he will attain his goal. This research is an attempt to handle 
problems on methodical lines—if once Dr. Orr, or any one else, will 
draionstrate that the methods are unsound, there is no necessity to 
bring in arguments which only confuse the issue. Now, it is ex- 
tremely suggestive that the author candidly admits that the course of 
biblicid criticism "with all its attendant evils . . . has been productive, 
under the providence of God, of many benefits which in large 
measure counterbalance if they do not outweigh these evils " (p. 9). 
I should have liked to quote the whole page in which Dr. Orr 
discharges his debt to criticism, since I must confess that it has 
puzzled me more than any other in the whole of his book. Here 
the author admits the great fundamental principle of criticism—its 
legitimacy. Every one who studies the 0. T. in the light of modem 
knowledge is, he says, to some extent a " higher critic." The careful 
scrutiny of the actual phenomena of the Bible " on the principles 
which it is customary to apply to all literature " is freely granted. 
" There is nothing in such scholarly examination of the Bible, even 
though the result be to present some things in a new light, which 
need alarm any one." It is not too much to say that any one who 
carefully weighs Dr. Orr's words will agree that he ought never to 
have written them— they ruin the object of his book. Elsewhere, too, 
writing on supernatural prediction s^ an element in prophecy. 
Dr. Orr admits the good that criticism has done in the vivification 
of the study of the prophets and in promoting a better understanding 
of their meaning (p. 452 sq.)* Again, any one can see that it is not 
permissible for the author to make such concessions. The methods 
which have led to the results of which he approves are precisely 
those which have led to less acceptable conclusions, and it is often 
nothing more than arbitrariness which causes him to draw a dividing 
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line here and tbere between what is sound and unsound. It is not 
justifiable for a writer to approve of the tendencies of critical study 
only in so far as they agree with his own subjective standpoint; but 
one must confess that this appears to be Dr. Orr's attitude. 

Is it the spirit of contrariness which leads him to replace the theoiy 
that similarity of incidents arises from diversity of authorship by the 
view that the same author incorporates varying narratives in his 
history (p. 237) ? Other cases could be cited to illustrate the per* 
verseness with which critical hypotheses are disposed of in favour 
of views which are apparently thought to be more in accordance with 
the tradition. The same spirit is evident when he admits that the 
patriarchal stories are *'not contemporary narration, but history in 
the form of carefully preserved tradition " (p. Zj) ^ , , ♦* tradition having 
the rounded dramatic character which narratives naturally assume as 
the result of repeated telling, and recorded in the form in which they 
finally reached the literary narrator *' (p. 88). It is even granted that 
"a measure of 'idealization' and reflection of later ideas and con* 
ditions " may not be excluded both in the patriarchal narratives and 
also in the book of Joshua where allowance is to be made " for the 
generalizing tendency peculiar to all summaries •* (p. 240). This is 
slipshod criticism, but it is criticism of sorts, and the careful reader 
who observes Dr. Orr's concessions and compares them with former 
traditional standpoints will realize the advance which criticism has 
forced, and may even be excused if he asks himself why the author 
should have found so much to say against the opinions of critics. 

But a great deal of space is devoted to the examination of the 
differences between individual critics or schools of criticism, and one 
can easily imagine with what amusement Dr. Orr's carefully compiled 
conspectus of divergences could be greeted. It would be incorrect to 
say that he shows himself better acquainted with critical literature 
than with criticism itself because he knows criticism is necessary 
and employs it. But when one perceives that he is ready both to 
blame the so-called "certainties'* of recent criticism and to scoff 
at its '* uncertainties," one must confess that much of the book is 
unintelligible. Critics of the most diverse standpoints are played one 
against the other; where they agree, their *' fundamental principles '' 
are wrong ; where they disagree, it is because of their preconceived 
ideas that difficulties exist ; and yet — and yet in spite of this. Dr. Orr 
appears to believe sincerely that the benefits of criticism ** counter- 
balance if they do not outweigh " its evils. 

" The Problem of the Old Testament," as Dr. Orr conceives it, is 
the reconciliation of its problems with tradition, and the key is 
virtually the obscuring of the phenomena with which scholars have 

302. 
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been grappling. It is with pleasure, therefore, that one notes his 
concluding sentence wherein he begs those who have yielded too 
ready or indiscriminating an assent to the positions of the modem 
critical movement to examine more carefully tbeir foundations. It is 
a request with which every critic will cordially agree provided only 
that the reader at the same time impartially and patiently examines 
his 0. T. for himself. Let any one consider how biblical criti- 
cism has grown np from the laborious investigation of details 
with which not one, perhaps, in a hundred troubles himself; let him 
reflect how these investigations have had to stand the severest 
scrutiny from scholars who have worked through the same evidence ; 
how scholars have anived independently at essentially similar results 
starting from the principles which Dr. Orr freely admits ; let him 
finally remember how sincere and devout workers representing all 
points of view have felt compelled to accept the new movements of 
biblical study. To those who know intimately the critical work 
of the last thirty or forty years and the character of the con- 
troversial literature. Dr. Orr's book will perhaps appear antiquarian — 
successive scholars in the past have replied to objections and criticisms 
precisely identical to those here brought forward, and one is bound 
to state that it would have been a more serviceable achievement had 
the author devoted more attention to the refutation of the replies in 
the past than to the study of handbooks and textbooks of critical 
study. 

One asks oneself: Will it always be necessary to demonstrate the 
initial steps of biblical criticism ? The answer depends entirely upon 
those who guide popular opinion and upon their attitude to its 
progress. Already Dr. 0rr*8 book marks an advance upon former 
traditional views, but it indicates a stage which is intellectually 
unsatisfying. What methodical student, who knows the principles of 
literary and historical criticism elsewhere, could rest content with the 
vague conclusions reached by Dr. Orr or by any other writer opposed 
to modem criticism. Immediately one allows the necessity and 
the legitimacy of biblical criticism one must choose between 
haphazard study and one that strives to be methodical ; between a 
nebulous idea that the old traditional standpoint is faulty and the 
honest attempt to recover the truth; between the recognition of 
difficulties and the unprejudiced attempt to unravel them ; between 
a vague and uncertain attitude (which it is impossible to define) 
and the " moderate " critical views which have won or forced the 
approval of scholars of all creeds and classes. It is not enough for 
opponents to attack the intricacies of Pentateuchal or Hexateuchal 
criticism. It is futile to attempt the criticism of Deuteronomy 
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without considering the Deuteronomic style and phraseology in the 
historical books. It is equally insufficient to propose to overthrow 
the hypotheses encircling "P" without taking into account the 
progress of ideas between Kings and Chi-onicles. No less misguided 
is the attack upon critical theories of the Law which does not consider 
the Prophets. In the present book, for example, Wellhausen is 
perhaps cited more often than any other critic and Wellhausen 
has told us of the one great stumbling-block in the tradition. He 
had read himself well into the historical and prophetic books of the 
0. T. and found, as his knowledge of the Law increased, that 
it was the Law which marred his enjoyment of them. " Dimly," 
he says, **I began to perceive that throughout there was between 
them all the difference that separates two wholly distinct worlds." 
And this is the experience of the ordinary biblical critic, and the one 
with which the opponents to biblical criticism do not seriously 
grapple. Consequently whilst biblical scholars are testing past steps 
and making fresh advances, ephemeral opponents are still struggling 
with the most elementary stages of criticism. 

When all has been said, however, the fact remains that Dr. Orr has 
laid his finger upon some real weak points in modem critical theories. 
He has not succeeded in showing that the literary phenomena which 
call for explanation exist only in the imagination of the critic, and 
where he himself exercises criticism, he is hopelessly inadequate and 
intellectually unsatisfying. But he has often made keen remarks 
upon the views which have come to prevail among the critics, and 
cases could be cited where, in the opinion of the present writer, one 
is obliged either to accept an impossible position, that of the 
tradition, or to make a further advance. In this Dr. Orr finds 
himself in agreement with what has been observed by others else, 
where ; there are weak points in the present historical reconstructions 
which necessitate either a more stringent and comprehensive criticism 
or— a return to positions known to be untenable. The work of 
criticism has been analytical ; it is followed by synthetic and con- 
structive representations in which the thread of the tradition has 
been followed as closely as possible. If some of Dr. Orr*s remarks 
are sound it will be necessary to undertake a revision— not of the 
elementary analytical steps, but of the general historical outline 
which has been reconstructed. But Dr. Orr is not the only one to 
perceive the existing anomalies, and the recent writings of Winckler, 
A. Jeremias, and Baentsch may suggest that biblical criticism after 
reaching a certain stage has been temporarily diverted from the 
right path. Dr. Orr himself has drawn attention to the present 
situation, regarding it as evidence of the insecurity of the critical 
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position, and he has emphasized statements which two of the abore 
scholars have felt bound to ntter, as though any weakness in the 
explanatory theories involved the failure of the preliminary steps ^« 
A situation has arisen which might easily lead to increased misunder- 
standing, and there is a possibility that the more vital differences 
among those engaged upon 0. T. research could provoke quite 
incorrect inferences regarding past progress. 

In order to apprehend the work of biblical research it will be 
convenient to notice very briefly three of its aspects. In the first 
place, a great deal of attention has been devoted to the 0. T. 
from the point of view of comparative custom and religion, and it has 
been proved conclusively that the Israelit-es shared much the same 
thought and usage as their neighbours. It is the essentially national 
character of their writings which makes them depict as specifically 
Israelite that which has analogies or parallels elsewhere, and the 
feature is now generally recognized. One understands and appreciates 
the Israelite standpoint, but viewed critically it is subjective. There 
is, in fact, a certain similarity in Eastern life and thought which 
allows one to appraise more securely the distinctive features in 
the 0. T.', and for the historian the Israelites are one of a 
number of related peoples in a land in which the same essential 
underlying conditions both precede and follow the period covered 
by 0. T. history. 

Next, the enormous progress of Assyriological and Egyptological 
studies has vividly illuminated the position which Israel held in the 
Ancient East. The histoiy of Israel is the history of only one of the 
small states lying between the great powers ; each ran its own course, 
and in estimating the career of Israel it is requisite to view events 
not only from within— from the biblical standpoint— but from with- 
out. The records of the Israelites give only their point of view, and 
for the study of the histoiy it is necessary both to go behind them 
and to supplement them. It is the merit of Winckler to have lifted 
0. T. history out of the somewhat narrow lines upon which 
it had previously been studied and to emphasize the necessity of a 
more comprehensive attitude towards the subject. Both Winckler 
and A. Jeremias have drawn striking pictures of the ancient world, 
and of that culture which apparently spread over Palestine and Syria, 
and in spite of faults and exaggeration in their exposition it is 

* See the Expository TimeSj "Dec. 1906, p. lao ; Princeton Tkeologiedl Beview^ 
April, 1907, p. i8fl sq. 
' Cp. Orr, p. 10. 
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impossible not to realize that they force a reconsideration of biblical 
history from another standpoint K 

But, finally, all are agreed as to the necessity of some criticism 
when the literary phenomena of the 0. T. are concerned, and the 
past labours of literary criticism prove that some hypothesis is 
necessary to account for their origin. Since the phenomena are so 
complicated no simple hypothesis will suffice, and no one has as yet 
succeeded in oyerthrowing the theoiy that now holds the field or in 
presenting a satisfactory alternative *. The Graf- Wellhansen hypothesis 
can be stated in various ways, but put in the briefest terms as the 
starting-point for the work of synthesis and reconstruction, it is the 
conclusion that the account of the history of Israel (Genesis— Kings) 
is, in the main, due to two recensions of earlier material^-the one on 
the lines of Deuteronomy, the other, later, on the lines of post-exilic 
priestly teaching. Obviously there are numerous questions relating 
to the dates, limits and character (a) of both recensions, (b) of the 
earlier sources incorporated by them, and (c) of other sources (early 
or late) of independent origin, but the above in several respects 
appears to the present writer the most convenient method of stating 
the general conclusion. 

It is under these three aspects that the problems of the 0. T. 
are to be handled and the failure to pay sufficient regard to the 
various points of view seems to be one of the common causes of 
misunderstanding. Whatever our knowledge of the Ancient East 
might lead us to expect, whatever traditions were current, it is clear 
that for biblical study the criticism of the records which actually 
survive is indispensable. What confusion can arise from the adoption 
of too narrow a standpoint is apparent in discussions of the patriarchal 
narratives. Dr. Orr picks holes in the critical views which have been 
held regarding the dates assigned to them (pp. 67 sqq.), and he 
quotes with approval a portion of GunkeFs conclusion to the effect 
that the details go back as &r as 1200 b. c. A. Jeremias, moreover, 
urges that the narratives must belong to the period to which the 
tradition attributes them on the strength of their evidence for 

* Again cp. Orr, p. 396, bearing in mind, however, thafc his remarks 
upon the <* attitude and tactics of rationalistic critics" are distinctly 
biased and one-sided. 

' These words are written deliberately, with full cognizance of the 
works of Klostermann and others, including even recent attempts by 
Mr. Wiener or by the Rev. A. C. Robinson to prove the inadequacy of 
the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis by the alleged refutation of details. It 
must not be ignored that the literary phenomena demand an explanation 
which mere random criticism does not furnish. 
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culture, thought, &c. Here we are certainly on insecure ground, 
because Jeremias himself has taken pains to show that the related 
elements of culture are found throughout the 0. T., in the N. T., 
and in post-biblical literature*. His material would only prove 
that the narratives are in accordance with old Oriental conditions, 
and less ambiguous criteria are required for determining their 
date. The prevalence of similar underlying conditions through- 
out the ages naturally explains why some of the post- exilic laws 
contain elements of great antiquity— the written source gives the 
details in the form which they had taken in the writer's time, and 
the attempt to ascertain the precise age of any source cannot start 
from the criticism of elements which do not admit of being dated. 
So far as the patriarchal narratives are concerned, the certain literary 
conclusion is that we owe them in their present form to the priestly 
recension ; the dates of the earlier narratives incorporated therein 
are questions upon which the last word has not been said, and it is 
the first duty of historical criticism to inquire how far their contents 
can be used for the history of the period to which they are relegated. 
Dr. Orr's conclusion that they are for the most part "carefully 
preserved tradition " is not proved by his own argumejits, and simply 
begs the whole question. 

The problems of the 0. T. turn essentially upon historical 
investigation. The analysis of documents into their component 
parts is to a great extent independent of the treatment of the results 
in the light of Hebrew history, and Robertson Smith has observed 
that considerable progress had been made in the work of analysis 
before anything important was settled on the question of the laws ' : 
** The strength of the present position of Pentateuch criticism is in 
good measure due to the fact that two lines of inquiry have converged 
to a common result." The historical criticism which brought the 
Priestly Code from the commencement of Israelite history and placed 
it at the end, although fundamentally changing the perspective, 
stood the independent test of the literaiy analysis. This agreement 
between the results of historical and literary criticism is typical, and 
it is impossible to resist the conviction that whatever advance may be 
made in the following thirty years', the initial work of literary 
analysis and the recognition of the relative position of the legal codes 
will remain unchanged. " No science is ever complete, and biblical 



^ Cp. also E. Bisohoff, Bahylmisch-AstrdUa im WeKbUde des Thalmud u. 
Midraaeh. 
^ Old Testament in Jewish Church (and ed.), p. 390, and especially p. 39a. 
' Wellhausen's Prolegomena was published in 1878. 
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science id no exception to the rule^** Each generation tests the 
labours of its predecessors with more perfect tools, and whatever 
be the precise form which the next advance may take— and it is 
impossible to ignore the signs of movement abroad—it is not difficult 
to foresee that it will be due to the first two aspects of biblical study 
(above), aided, one may hope, by a greater strictness in the historical 
method. 

At the outset, the 0. T. itself gives us the current views of past 
histojy in two forms: Genesis— Kings, Chronicles— Ezra— Nehe- 
miah, and it is obvious that an historical change necessitated the 
different handling of Judaean history which appears in Chronicles. 
It is from the study of internal evidence that the first great work 
(Genesis — Kings) reveals previous stages of development, and one result 
of criticism has been to agree with other aspects of biblical research 
in proving the subjective character of the records. It is seen that 
the recensions preserve accepted or canonical views of the past which 
may or may not be correct, and it is evident that the historian has 
not a number of distinct documents at his command, but a written 
history (if not histories within histories) prepared for definite pur- 
poses. Further, when it is recognized that our records are due to 
Deuteronomic and Priestly recensions of older sources, the relative 
position which the older sources now hold is not necessarily that 
which they held in their original fuller form. It does not necessarily 
follow, in fact, that the successive recovery of older traditions will 
give a consecutive thread representing an older view of the history. 

The traditional history of Israel looks back upon a great invasion 
of united tribes, a common movement ending with a successful 
occupation of the land, and one must admit that in itself the 
outline is entirely plausible and is supported by historical analogy. 
Indeed, in several respects it is (viewed superficially) more intelligible 
than the critical theory of a gradual settlement, an intermingling 
with earlier inhabitants, an almost absolute absorption and a 
recrudescence of national religious spirit. Is there no tertium quid ? 
In due course a monarchy was instituted which, however, was soon 
followed by the partition of the tribes— the separation of Israel from 
Judah. The former fell about two centuries later, the latter survived 
until its great catastrophe in the first quarter of the sixth century. 
But Judah succeeded in effecting a reconstruction, and ultimately, 
under the influence of a new spirit, founded Judaism and made a 
complete breach with Samaria. Thus, at a time when the traditions 
were taking their present form, the crucial centuries for the growth 
of Judaism could be divided into three periods : (a) the age of the 

* H. P. Smith, Old Testament Hisiory^ p. viii. 
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Hvals Judah and Israel, (5) the survival of Judah, its flail and re-* 
organization, and finally (c) the steps leading np to the Samaritan 
schism. For historical criticism (the investigation of the traditions 
preserved in Deuteronomic and priestly recensions) it is nltimately 
necessary to consider the evidence in the light of the history of h and 
c; to work back from the recensions to the incorporated sources 
rather than to work forward. And here one is at once struck by two 
features — the claim of Judah to represent the true Israel, and the 
obscurity which hangs over the history of the second and third 
periods. 

The greatest care has been taken to elucidate the former feature, 
and the importance attached to it is evident from the space given to 
the earliest period when Judah was reckoned along with other tribes 
among the sons of the ancestor Israel — Jacob. The explanation is 
perfectly natural and is part of the scheme which runs throughout. 
It is quite in agreement with it that the history of the northern 
kingdom ceases with the fall of Samaria. But no one who has 
read himself into biblical history will suppose that the history of 
the land north of Judah ceased towards the close of the eighth 
century, and one is compelled to allow that there is a certain 
artificiality in the sources, which are now of Judaean origin. One 
is bound to admit that the compiler of Kings is in accord with 
the prevailing traditional outline, and whilst one is able to under* 
stand the plan to which he gives effect, one cannot ignore the 
necessity of attempting to gauge life and conditions in the northern 
kingdom after its fall. But this unity of design, intelligible when 
one considers the Judaean standpoint, has already been weakened in 
other places. Nobody can patiently examine the evidence which has 
been brought to bear upon the traditions of the invasion and the 
conquest without the conviction that the traditional view is beset 
with the most serious internal difficulties, whether as regards the 
actual narratives which have been employed for the purpose, or in 
the course of subsequent history (viz. the Judges). Many scholars 
have been compelled to reject the invasion of a united Israel as 
described in the book of Joshua ; a number are inclined to attribute 
the growth of Judah to a separate movement, and some have even 
questioned whether relations between Judah and Israel began before 
the days of David. Apart from the arguments of individual writers, 
the tendency of past historical criticism is sufficiently drastic, since 
the explanation of the incorporation of Judah under Israel, and the 
claim of the former to the latter title, demands an adequate historical 
background which is gradually being destroyed. 

Next, when one descends to the closing historical traditions, it is 
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certain that the period which ended with the Samaritan schism had 
not heen one of unceasing hostility. The records are proTokingly 
silent npon the previous relations, and those which have surviyed feel 
the smart of more recent events. The general trend of recent 
criticism of Ezra— Nehemiah has at least shown that there is some 
insecurity in the chronicler*s history, and when this is taken into 
consideration with the chronological gaps in the present hooks, the 
hlanks in the crucial periods of biblical history become the more 
remarkable ^ These are blanks which future research will endeavour 
to fill, and if indirect evidence points to close relations between the 
people of the north and of the south, the attention which the writers 
pay to the early ages before the days of the rival kingdoms will 
become more striking '• 

The unity of design underlying the biblical histoiy is such that 
fatal flaws in any part of it affect the whole, and it appears to be 
inexact method to attempt to apply the conclusions gained from 
an investigation of one period to the traditional representation of 
another. Because a land or people has had a history it does not 
follow that it took the precise course described in its national 

^ These emphasize more vividly the difference between the chronicler's 
history, and the earlier. The chronicler had access to several sources which 
are lost, but he passes over events of the sixth century preserved in 
Kings and in Jeremiah. And the significant feature is that the history 
of Kings, at all events, is incomplete (cp. also Holzhey, Buck cU KSnige, 
Munich, 1899, p. 48 sq.). 

' In attempting to realize the position of popular religion in Samaria, 
one will naturally ask whether the influence of a Hosea would not 
survive the fall, and one will note that literary criticism has recognized 
a late Ephraimite or Elohist strand approximating the Deuteronomic 
standpoint. Further evidence might be found in the independent history 
of the northern kingdom with its prophetical narratives. It is at least 
certain that some kind of Yahweh worship continued, but it would be 
precarious to estimate its value entirely from the denunciations of advanced 
prophets. In Judah the best as well as the worst of the population 
suffered in the exile, but the general religious condition can be partially 
estimated by regarding the type of man like Micah whom the peasantry 
could produce, and by the literary evidence for the exilic revision of 
earlier prophecies. In both north and south the fall of the monarchy 
must have given an impetus to the non-oi&cial and popular cults, and, if 
national history went for anything, the reversion to non-monarchical life 
may be expected to have led to closer relations. But when we come to 
search the subsequent historical traditions our source is the chroaicler's 
work, and in his time the Samaritan schism was a comparatively recent 
event. 
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records, and it is only necessaiy to observe native sources elsewhere 
to realize the scrutiny to which the scanty biblical traditions should 
be subjected from every point of view. The one great problem of 
the 0. T. from the historical standpoint is J udah= Israel, and 
there are two features in particular which seem to be of the first 
importance in handling it. The first is the foci that the traditions 
in their final form are due to Judaean recensions ; the second is the 
evidence for an independent national history of Israel (as opposed to 
Judah). It is clear that the Judaean compiler of the book of Kings 
has taken over an Israelite source, and fragments of similar origin 
can in all probability be found in the books of Samuel^. Were 
there not kings before Jeroboam I, from the (north) Israelite point 
of view? But whilst one naturally recognizes two independent 
histories where the history of the divided monarchy is concerned, 
the fragments in the preceding books are apt to be rejected or 
obscured because of their failure to agree with other narratives which 
belong to the predominating— the Judaean — view. To the present 
writer, at all events, it seems extremely probable that other traces 
of the specific northern standpoint can be found in Joshua and 
Judges, pai-ticularly in passages which the modem reconstructions 
are obliged to reject ' ; and when one considers the extent to which 
some of the traditions in biblical history diverge, it would seem that 
the endeavour to adhere as closely as possible to the prevailing 
traditional outline, by rejecting discordant details, misunderstands 
the nature of the sources and does not make sufficient allowance for 
radical variations in the representation of the histoiy as also of the 
religion of the past. 

^ Not only can one find similar annalistio matter for both Judah and 
Israel {J, Q. iJ., XIX, pp. 37a, 374, 379 sq., 383 n. i), but there appears to be 
a more than superficial resemblance between the literary treatment of 
Israelite history from Ahab to Jehu (the relative amount of spaoe given 
to these few years is striking), and that for the first king of Israel and his 
rise. Needless to say, if it is correct to recover the annalistic thread for 
both kingdoms in both Samuel and Kings, the result is suggestive for 
literary criticism ; at present the origin of the literary structure of the 
concluding chapters of Samuel and the opening of i Kings is extremely 
obscure (J. Q. R,, XIX, p. 380 n. i). 

^ Necessarily, when one takes as an example the difficulties in the 
statements regarding the early fortunes of Jerusalem, which, it is now 
generally held, did not become << Israelite" until David's time (but see 
J. Q. R.y XIX, p. 39a n. i). According to the new suggestion, on the other 
hand, the O. T. has preserved details regarding the history of Jerusalem 
from two absolutely distinct standpoints — the (north) Israelite and 
the Judaean. 
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In conclusion, it would be a great mistake to suppose with Dr. Orr 
that the recent movement abroad proves the insecurity of the critical 
position. The traditional history has been proved to stand in 
need of a reconstruction, and attempts have been made to build 
up, from the older traditions, an edifice which is regarded as the 
early history of Israel. If it is impossible to resist the conviction 
that none has yet been found which does sufficient justice to the 
evidence viewed in every aspect, the fault lies with the building and 
not with the foundations, and those to whom Dr. Orr might point 
as proof of the insecurity of critical reconstructions of Israelite history 
differ vitally from him in admitting the claims of literary criticism. 
But the opinion may be ventured that the writers in question have 
aUowed themselves to be swayed too much by the archaeological evi- 
dence, which, however illuminating, stands upon quite another footing 
as compared with the native written records. The precautions that 
are necessary when very diverse material is being examined, will be 
realized when one perceives the mistakes which could be made if 
a future age had to investigate the early history of this country 
from a composite work made up from historical writings extending 
over two or three centuries (say to the time of Geoffrey of Monmouth), 
and from archaeological and external evidence. It is obvious that in 
the case of the Israelites the native material must be the starting- 
point, and the literary-critical view of its structure accounts at once 
for the apparent unity; and it not only shows that the internal 
problems of one period cannot ultimately be disassociated from the 
whole, but it also explains why all should prove to be an equally 
serious character. Here and elsewhere^ the effort has been made 
to show that there are problems apart from those of the Exodus, 
Invasion, and Conquest which are of very real significance for con- 
ceptions of Israelite history, and if the arguments have any weight, 
80 far from partial reconstructions being adequate, the choice will lie 
between the traditional history itself, and such new perspective as 
shall follow from a more comprehensive study of the entire his- 
torical area. 

Stanley A. Cook. 

* In the " Introduction *' to the separate publication of Critical Notes on 
Old Testament History, 
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